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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  results  of  such 
examination  may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College,  as 
a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESH- 
MAN CLASS 
Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  in- 
tended to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five 
periods  of  prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year 
of  the  preparatory  school.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  For 
admission  to  any  course,  (including  a  special  course),  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one-half 
units,  in  accordance  with  the  following  outline  : 

PRELIMINARY  REQUIREMENTS,   FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
ANY  COURSE 

1.  English. — See  page  16.  3  units 

2.  Elementary  History. — Any   two  of   the  follow- 

ing historical  subjects,  each  representing  \  unit: 
Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  English,  American, 
Civics.      See  page  18.  1  unit 

3.  Elementary  Mathematics. — Algebra  and  Plane 

Geometry.     See  page  17.  3  units 

Total,  7  units 
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ADDITIONAL    REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO 
THE  SEVERAL  COURSES 


FOR    THE    COURSE    IN    ARTS 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Latin. — See  page  19. 
Greek. — See  page  20. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene. — See  page  24. 

4  units 
3  units 
£  unit 

6  units 


Total,  7J-  units 

FOR    THE    COURSE    IN    LETTERS    AND    PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Six  Units  of  Language  Work,    to  be  chosen  from   the 
following  : 

Latin. — As  for  the  Course  in  Arts.         4  units 
Greek. — As  for  the  Course  in  Arts.  3  units 

German. — See  page  20.  2  units 

French. — See  page  21.  2  units 

Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified  for  each  lan- 
guage will  be  accepted,  except  that  two  years  of  one  modern 
language  and  one  year  of  the  other  may  be  offered  to  make  up 
the  six  units  when  Greek  is  presented  instead  of  Latin.  The 
possible  combinations  will  therefore  be  as  follows  :  Latin  4 
units  and  German  2  units;  Latin  4  units  and  French  2  units; 
Greek  3  units,  German  2  units,  and  French  1  unit;  Greek  3 
units,  French  2  units,  and  German  1  unit. 

2.  One  Unit  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

German. — In  addition  to  any  Ger- 
man presented  under  the  preced- 
ing requirement.  1  unit 

French. — In  addition  to  any  French 
presented  under  the  preceding 
requirement.  1  unit 

History. — In  addition  to  any  His- 
tory presented  under  "Prelimi- 
nary Requirements,  for  Admission 
to  Any  Course."     See  above.  1  unit 

Science. — Any  unit  of  Science  in- 
cluded in  the  requirements  for 
the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science. 
See  below.  1  unit 


1  unit 
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3.     Physiology  and  Hygiene. — As  for  the  Course  in 


Arts, 


$  unit 


for  the  course  in  letters 
Four  Units  of  Language  Work, 
following  : 
Latin. — Grammar     and    Caesar,    2 


Total,  7£  units 

and  science 
to  be  chosen  from  the 


4  units 


units;  or  same  amount  as  for  the 
Course  in  Arts,  4  units.  See 
pages  19  and  20.  2  or  4  units 

German. — As  for  the  Course  in  Let- 
ters and  Philosophy.  2  units 
French. — As  for  the  Course  in  Let- 
ters and  Philosophy.  2  units 
Nothing  less  than  the  number  of  units  specified  for 
each  language  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. — See  page  18.       \  unit 

3.  Three  Units  to  be  chosen  from  the  following: 


Physics. — See  page  22. 

Chemistry. — See  page  21. 

Astronomy. — See  page  23. 

Physical  Geography. — See  page  23. 

Geology. — See  page  23. 

Botany. — See  page  24. 

Zoology. — See  page  24. 

Physiology. — See  page  24. 

Lati?i. — Third  year.     See  page  20. 

German. — In  addition  to  any  Ger- 
man presented  to  meet  the  regular 
language  requirement  for  this 
course.     See  above. 

French. — In  addition  to  any  French 
presented  to  meet  the  regular 
language  requirement  for  this 
course.     See  above. 


unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 
unit 


3  units 


1  unit 


1  unit 


Total,         7£  units 
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A  half  unit  each  of  the  two  subjects  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  a  unit  of  Physical  Geography  or  Geology.  A  half  unit 
each  of  any  two  of  the  three  subjects  will  be  accepted  in  place 
of  a  unit  of  Botany,  Zoology,  or  Physiology.  Students  are 
recommended,  however,  to  present  a  full  unit  of  work  in  one 
subject  rather  than  a  half  unit  each  in  two  subjects.  Not  more 
than  two  units  of  biological  science  (Botany,  Zoology,  and 
Physiology),  and  not  more  than  two  additional  units  of  lan- 
guage work  may  be  presented. 

FOR    A    SPECIAL    COURSE 

The  same  amount  (14|-  units)  of  preparation  is  required  as 
for  any  of  the  regular  courses.  In  addition  to  the  7  units 
specified  under  "Preliminary  Requirements,  for  Admission  to 
Any  Course"  (see  above),  candidates  must  present  7£  units 
from  the  subjects  specified  under  "  Additional  Requirements 
for  Admission  to  the  Several  Courses"  (see  above).  Entire 
freedom  of  choice  is  allowed  among  these  additional  subjects, 
except  that  the  candidate  must  observe  the  rules  governing  the 
number  of  units  that  may  be  offered  in  any  particular  subject. 

Special  students  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they 
may  have  presented  the  full  preparation.  They  may  receive, 
upon  application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses  which 
they  may  have  taken;  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree  or  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  take  part  in  the  Commencement  exercises. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and 
to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  are  the 
students  in  the  regular  courses.  Their  names  appear  in  the 
catalogue  in  a  separate  group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the  above 
conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain 
standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

DETAILED    STATEMENT  OF    REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  SUBJECTS 
English.     The  examination  in  English  consists  of  two  parts, 
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one  to  test  the  general  reading  of  the  pupil,  the  other  to  bring 
out  the  results  of  more  careful  study  and  practice. 

Part  I.  Reading.  The  candidate  must  show  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  work  and  answer 
simple  questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1903,  1904, 
and  1905,  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Julius  Caesar;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spec- 
tator; Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Tenny- 
son's Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

Part  II.  Study.  This  section  of  the  examination  requires  a 
more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named.  It  involves 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  also  is  designed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1903,  1904, 
and  1905,  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lyci- 
das,  Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation  with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and 
Addison. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each  of  the  topics  given  in  the  examination.  He  is  expected 
to  read  all  the  books  prescribed,  and  to  have  freshly  in  mind 
their  most  important  parts.  But  knowledge  of  the  books  will 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  English. 
No  candidate  can  expect  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  in 
English  whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  spelling,  punctu- 
ation, grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs.      Three  units. 

Mathematics,  A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's, 
Chauvenet's,  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent 
in  some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra:  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370  pages 
in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in  some 
other  author.     Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Al- 
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gebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expression,  to  prove  identi- 
ties, and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily 
and  correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention:  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations 
upon  positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers 
and  products  and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid 
factoring,  reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds, 
imaginary  numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equivalency  in  solving  equations  and  systems  of 
equations,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring, 
where  this  can  be  done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula, 
the  use  of  factoring  in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic 
and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  to  use  the  shortest  and  easiest 
methods. 

Those  entering  Course  I  or  II  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for 
entrance;  opportunity  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  fall 
term  to  review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under 
thorough  instruction.      Three  units. 

Mathematics,  B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as 
in  standard  texts.      One-half  unit. 

History.  Preparation  in  any  of  the  following  subjects 
should  include  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  account  of  the 
period  covered  as  contained  in  some  good  text-book,  collateral 
reading  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  300  pages  on  topics 
connected  with  the  narrative,  and  familiarity  with  the  chief 
features  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  concerned. 

Greek  History.      From   earliest   times  to  the  dissolution  of 
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Alexander's  Empire,  as  in  Oman's  or  Myers'  History  of  Greece, 
with  collateral  reading  on  Greek  life,  literature  and  artistic 
achievements.      One-half  unit. 

Roman  History.  From  earliest  times  to  395  a.  d.,  as  in 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  or  Myers'  Rome; 
Its  Rise  and  Fall,  or  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History;  with 
collateral  reading  on  Roman  political  conditions,  laws  and 
constitution.      One-half  unit. 

Mediaeval  History.  Development  of  European  civilization 
from  350  a.  d.  to  1648  A.  d.,  as  in  Myers'  General  History  or 
Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Emerton's  In- 
troduction to  the  Middle  Ages  and  Mediaeval  Europe,  or 
Adams'  European  History ;  with  collateral  reading  on  feudal 
life  and  institutions  and  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
One-half  unit. 

English  History.  From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  pres- 
ent, as  in  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools,  or  Higginson 
and  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans,  or  Mont- 
gomery's English  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  industrial 
and  political  development  and  the  expansion  of  England. 
One- half  unit. 

American  History.  From  the  Discovery  to  the  present, 
as  in  Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States 
for  School  Use,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Montgomery's  Students'  American  History,  with 
collateral  reading  from  some  such  books  as  Hart's  Source-book 
of  American  History,  or  Old  South  Leaflets,  or  the  American 
Statesmen  Series.      One-half  unit. 

Civics.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  some  good  account  of 
government  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  with  col- 
lateral reading  on  the  institutions  of  some  other  country  or 
countries,  described  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  political  system  of  some  State  of  the  Union. 
One-half  unit. 

Latin.     Caesar's   Commentaries   (Books  I-IV);  six  orations 
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of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the 
Poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  and  Greenough,  Bennett,  or  Harkness) ;  and  Jones's  or 
Bennett's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  fore- 
going requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the 
desired  amount  of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature. 
Students  are  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit, 
Rolfe's  Viri  Romse  for  a  part  of  the  Cassar,  Sallust's  Catiline 
for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  be- 
ginning Virgil.  Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of 
the  authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  at  sight.     Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley-Allen's  Greek  Grammar ;  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad; 
and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's  Begin- 
ner's Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For  two 
books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may  be 
offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in  Herod- 
otus may  be  substituted.      Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German 
correctly,  and  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted. 
3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated, 
but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  two  hundred  pages,  of 
which  the  larger  part  should  be  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given 
to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the  so-called  "natural"  method 
should  be  supplemented  by  systematic  drill  in  grammar.  One 
unit. 

(Second  Year.)     1.   More  thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar, 
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especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to  trans- 
late ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility  not 
less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended  that 
about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should 
be  given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  inflection,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular 
verbs.  The  amount  in  Whitney's  Practical  French,  or  an 
equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the 
candidate  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific  au- 
thors or  works  are  designated  for  examination,  but  the  amount 
read  should  be  about  three  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger 
part  should  be  modern  narrative  and  conversational  prose. 
Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to  this 
work.      One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly 
and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  A  thorough  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  accidence,  and  familiarity  with  the  essen- 
tials of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 
3.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  should  be  read,  and  the 
selections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors.  One  year's 
additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  authors  and  their  works  read,  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period 
during  which  these  recitations  are  conducted. 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and  theo- 
ries of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occur- 
rence, preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements 
and  their  compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text-books. 
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The  work  required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare 
the  student  to  take  up  laboratory  work  in  Analytical  Chemis- 
try. If  certificates  are  presented  for  the  above,  the  text- 
book used  must  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  laboratory,  if  any,  in  connection  with  this  work. 
One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics,  as  in  Avery's  School 
Physics,  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  Nichols's  Outlines  of 
Physics  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  work  on  Physics  should  include  a  statement  and,  when 
possible,  an  explanation  of  the  following  subjects,  also  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  common  experiments  used  to  illustrate 
them: 

Properties  of  Liquids  and  Gases,  cohesion,  capillarity,  solubil- 
ity, osmose,  barometry,  density. 

Motion,  three  laws  of  motion,  composition  of   motions,  laws  of 
falling  bodies,  siphon. 

Heat,   measurement   of  specific   heat,    heat    of    fusion    and  of 
liquefaction,  radiation,  conduction,  convection. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  statical  charges,  relation  of  elec- 
tromotive force,  current  and  resistance.  Magnets,  mag- 
netic induction.  Magnetic  and  chemical  action  of  a  cur- 
rent, heat  produced!  by  current.  Induced  currents.  Tele- 
graph, telephone,  electric  lighting,  dynamo,  motor. 

Sound,  production,  transmission,  velocity,  reflection,  nodes 
and  antinodes,  intensity,  pitch  and  quality.  Musical 
instruments  and  the  ear. 

Light,  reflection,  refraction,  spectrum,  color,  microscope, 
telescope,  the  eye. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must  bring 
note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the  labo- 
ratory. At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed  in  each 
of  the  general  divisions,  i.  e.,  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light,  Elec- 
tricity, and  Magnetism.      One  unit. 
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Astronomy.  The  work  in  Astronomy  should  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The  Celestial  Sphere  with  its  several  circles. 

The  Sun,  size,  distance,  weight,  and  physical  constitution. 

The  Earth,  size,  shape,  and  weight;  its  motions,  precession  of 
equinoxes,    aberration  of  light,  divisions  of  time. 

The  Moon,  size,  distance,  physical  constitution;  its  motions, 
an  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  eclipses  and  their 
frequencies. 

The  Planets,  their  apparent  and  real  motions,  sidereal  and 
synodic  periods,  distances  from  the  sun,  telescopic  ap- 
pearance, satellites,  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

The  Asteroids,  hypothesis  as  to  their  origin,  Bode's  law. 

Comets,  appearance,  form,  physical  constitution  and  motions. 

Meteoric  bodies,  shooting  stars,  August  and  November  showers, 
meteorites. 

Stars,  magnitudes,  distances,  groupings,  and  motion.  The 
position  of  the  most  important  stars  and  constellations, 
nebular  and  meteoric  hypotheses,  solar  parallax. 

Gravitation,  Newton's  discovery,  Kepler's  three  laws,  tides 
and  their  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  moon. 

Astronomical  Instruments,  different  kinds  of  telescopes,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.     One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text  books  of  Gilbert 
and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if  ac- 
companied by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or 
laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.    One  unit  or  one- half  u?iit. 

Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.     As  in    Physical    Geog- 
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raphy,  evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.       One   unit 
or  one- half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the  com- 
mon forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  structure, 
general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the  forms 
studied;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations  to 
man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  are  suggested  by  many 
excellent  guides,  among  them,  Needham's  and  Kellogg's  Zool- 
ogies.   One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  plant 
structure  and  development,  using  such  forms  as  shall  show 
progression  of  form  and  structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  plant  nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  re- 
production and  irritability ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  broader 
relations  of  the  plant  to  the  physical  world  and  to  other  living 
things.  If  an  herbarium  is  prepared,  it  should  be  with  the 
view  of  illustrating  some  problem  of  relations,  such  as  relation 
to  soil  or  to  light  or  to  animals.  Such  guide  books  as  Atkin- 
son's Elementary  Botany  or  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany 
will  suggest  the  character  of  the  work.  One  unit  or  one-half 
unit. 

Certified  laboratory  notes  or  equivalent  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  must  be  presented  in  either  Botany  or 
Zoology. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  including 
a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  chemis- 
try of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.      One-half  unit. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering  the 
physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue,  nutri- 
tion, circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  general 
and  animal  metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  the  muscular  system.      One  unit. 
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COURSES 

The  College  provides  three  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees: 

I.  The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  Latin  and  Greek  for 
matriculation,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

II.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Philosophy,  requiring 
Latin  or  .Greek,  and  German  or  French,  for  matriculation,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

III.  The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for 
matriculation  certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least 
four  years'  study  in  German,  French,  and  Latin,  or  in  any  two 
of  them,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  Courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science,  art, 
and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have  not  less 
than  an  average  of  seventeen  hours  of  work  per  week  through- 
out each  year,  except  that  in  the  third  term  of  the  Senior  Year 
only  fifteen  hours  are  required.  In  Courses  I  and  II,  all  the 
work  of  the  first  four  terms  is  prescribed.  In  Course  I  four- 
teen hours  of  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  terms  are  pre- 
scribed. In  Course  II  all  the  work  of  the  fifth  term  is  pre- 
scribed, as  are  also  fourteen  hours  of  the  work  of  the  sixth 
term.  In  Course  III,  all  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  pre- 
scribed. Throughout  the  Junior  Year,  each  of  the  Courses  has 
five  hours  of  prescribed  work.  All  the  work  of  the  Senior  Year 
is  elective. 

The  following  is^aHdetailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers.  The  Courses  described  above  are 
designated  throughout  by  Roman  numerals:  department 
courses  by  Arabic  numerals. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  spe- 
cialty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  The 
great  writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied:  then  follow 
masterpieces  of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman 
philosophy,  and  special  courses. 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR  FRESHMEN  IN  COURSES  I  AND   II 

1.  Cicero's  Cato  Major  and  Laelius.  In  connection  with 
these  favorite  dialogues,  the  essentials  of  Syntax  are  reviewed, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at  sight.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics 
of  this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

3.  The  Odes  of  Horace.  The  principal  metres  are  care- 
fully studied,  but  the  chief  endeavor  is  to  appreciate  these 
unique  productions  as  literature  and  as  a  force  in  literary  cul- 
ture.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
FOR  SOPHOMORES    IN   COURSES  I   AND  II 

4.  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  The  portions  se- 
lected are  grouped  about  significant  topics  so  as  to  set  the 
character  of  Horace,  his  literary  canons,  and  the  customs  of 
his  time  in  as  vivid  a  light  as  possible. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  time  during  this  course  is  given  to 
the  History  of  Roman  Literature.      Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  edition.)  Upon  this  work 
a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the 
Spring  Term.  Those  who  enter  this  contest  are  excused  from 
the  regular  final  examinations.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
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6.  Quintilian.  Books  X  and  XII.  The  sane  literary  judg- 
ments and  high  ideals  of  character  and  culture  put  forward  by 
the  author  give  a  unique  value  to  this  course.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

7.  The  Shorter  Works  of  Tacitus.  Of  the  three  famous 
pieces,  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  G-ermania,  and  Agricola,  two 
are  selected.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1904.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  Satires  of  Juvenal.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1905. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Greek  or  Mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  courses  5-8  by 
students  in  Course  I  and  Mathematics  may  be  substituted  for 
Courses  6-8  by  students  in  Course  II. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

THIRD    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  the  Classics.  At- 
tention will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the  merits  of 
rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary,  of 
introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult  portions  of  syn- 
tax, and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use  improper  helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in  con- 
ducting recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  This  course  and  the 
following  are  offered  in  alternate  years.      Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

10.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archeology.  Sources,  prob- 
lems, and  methods.  Ample  illustration  by  the  aid  of  the  ster- 
eopticon.  This  course  will  be  offered  in  1903.  Fall  Term,  two 
hours. 

11.  Plautus  and  Terence.  Historical  Syntax.  Different 
plays  are  read  from  year  to  year,  so  that  these  authors  may  be 
studied  for  two  terms  by  those  who  so  desire.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

12.  Selections  from  Cicero's  or  Seneca's  Philosophical 
Works.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  Roman  preferences 
and  tendencies  in  philosophy.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
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GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR  FRESHMEN  IN   COURSES   I  AND  II 

1.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Greek  composition.  Further 
reading  at  sight  from  Lysias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Greek  composition.  Easy- 
passages  from  other  works  of  Plato,  and  readings  in  Xeno- 
phon's Memorabilia  of  Socrates.       Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Odyssey  and  Lyric  Poets: — Selections.  The  Homeric 
question.  Outline  sketch  of  Greek  literature.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
FOR   SOPHOMOKES   IN   COURSES   I   AND  II 

4.  The  Tragedies.  iEschylus  and  Sophocles.  Two  plays, 
with  readings  from  other  tragedies.  History  of  Greek  drama. 
Essays.      Fall  Term,  five  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown,  or  Olynthiacs  and 
Philippics.  The  development  of  oratory.  Legal  procedure  and 
political  institutions  of  the  Athenians.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  characteristics 
as  an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of  Athenian 
statesmen.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 
In  1903  the  Sophomore  course  of  the  Winter  Term  will  be  in 
the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 

7.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  Medea  or  Hippolytus. 
Acharnians  or  Frogs.  Sight-reading  in  Lucian.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

Latin  or  Mathematics  may  be  substituted  for  courses  5-7  by 
students  in  Courses  I  and  II. 
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ELECTIVE    WORK 

THIRD    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS    AND   SENIORS 

8.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Selections  from  the  New  Testament 
or  the  Septuagint,  studied  chiefly  in  comparison  with  the  Attic 
language.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

9.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  dialect,  and  of  the  place  of  the 
Idylls  in  literature.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

Courses  8  and  9  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

10.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Open  to  Juniors  in 
all  courses.  Weber's  text-book  is  used,  with  lectures  by  the 
Professor,  and  essays  by  members  of  the  class.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

11.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Phaedo  of  Plato  or  selec- 
tions from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
are  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special  re- 
gard to  their  philosophic  content.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper. 

13.  Elements  of  Greek.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  Greek 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
language  with  a  view  to  the  practical  use  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  work  of  this  course  is  conducted  by  the  Instructor 
in  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.      Three  terms,  four  hours. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND   SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Orthography  and  Morphology  of  the  Hebrew 
language;  composition  in  Hebrew;  translation  and  study  of 
Genesis ;  Hebrew  syntax.      Three  terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Egypt.  This  course  is  given  in  1902.  Fall 
Term,  two  hours. 
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3.  History  op  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  1904.      Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  This 
course  will  be  given  in  1904.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  with  the  use  of  a 
German  text-book.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1903.  Spring 
Term,  two  hours. 

6.  Modern  Excavations  and  Discoveries,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1903. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

The  remaining  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  languages  studied  sufficient  to  read 
them  with  facility  and  accuracy;  second,  to  present  to  the 
student  the  general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  lan- 
guage with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs; 
third,  by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon, 
to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  life  of 
the  people  whose  language  is  studied;  and  also  to  show  the 
prominent  place  given  to  German  literature  in  German  art. 

GERMAN 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   FRESHMEN  IN  COURSES  II  AND  III  WHO   HAVE   HAD  NO   GERMAN    AND 
FOR   SOPHOMORES  IN   COURSE    I 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic  drill  in 
grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of 
modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from  such  authors 
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as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm  and  Auerbach.     Composition.      Three 
terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

IN   COURSES    II   AND   III,    FOR    FRESHMEN   WHO    PRESENTED    GERMAN   FOR 
ADMISSION,    AND   FOR   SOPHOMORES 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar. 
Rapid  reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors 
read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.      Three  terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

THIRD    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Nathan  der  Weise. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller.  Win- 
ter Term,  three  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.     Occasional  lectures.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS  WHO  HAVE  HAD  AT  LEAST   TWO   YEARS'  WORK 

IN   GERMAN 

6.  Goethe's  Faust.  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  accompanied  by 
stereopticon  illustrations.  Offered  only  in  alternate  years. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  Lyric  Poetry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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10.  Gothic.  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.  Balg's 
Gothic  Bible.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  History  of  German  Literature.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

FRENCH 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax.  Rapid  reading  of  selections  from  such  authors  as 
Souvestre,  Merimee,  and  Feuillet.     Composition. 

This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed 
as  a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature. 
Three  terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

IN   COURSES  II   AND     III,    FOR    FRESHMEN  WHO    PRESENTED     FRENCH   FOR 
ADMISSION,    AND   FOR    SOPHOMORES 

2.  Minor  French  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar.  Rapid 
reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors  read  will 
vary  from  year  to  year.  Composition.  Three  terms,  three 
hours. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

THIRD    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

3.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romantic  School.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

t  4.  The  French  Classic  Drama.  The  class  will  read  se- 
o  lected  works  from  Corneille,  Racine  and  Moliere.  Winter  Term, 
m,  three  hours. 
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SPANISH 

ELECTIVE     WORK 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

1.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.  This  course  which 
is  given  in  alternate  years  will  be  offered  in  1903.  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  follow- 
ing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the 
literature;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  great 
periods  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
literary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various 
forms  of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language. 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   SOPHOMORES   IN   ALL    COURSES 

1.  General  Course.  Outlines  of  literary  history,  with 
collateral  reading  and  discussion.      Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

2.  General  Course.  Historical  outlines  continued.  Study 
and  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  art, 
with  illustrative  reading.     Spring  Term,  five  hours. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

SECOND    AND    THIRD    YEARS 

FOR   JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

3.  Study  of  a  Literary  Type.  An  examination  of  some 
one  of  the  great  literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential 
characteristics  and  its  historical  development  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  1902,  Epic  Poetry.  In  1903,  Lyric  Poetry.  Fall 
term,  three  or  five  hours. 

4.  Study  of  a  Literary  Period.  Chief  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  great  literature  of  the  period,  with  special 
reference  to  its  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.      In  1903,  the 
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Age  of  Shakspere.     In  1904,  the  Seventeenth  Century.      Win- 
ter  Term,  three  or  five  hours. 

5.  Study  of  a  Great  Author.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  both  for  its  inherent  qualities  and  as  a 
revelation  of  a  great  personality.  In  1903,  Tennyson.  In  1904, 
Chaucer.      Spring  Term,  three  or  five  hours. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  Aims  at  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Brief  introduction  to  the  poetry.  Emphasis  laid  upon 
the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English.  Fall  Term, 
five  hours. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Linguistic  and  literary  study 
of  some  of  the  longer  poems.  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Middle  English.  Twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries. 
Critical  reading  of  representative  selections.  History  of  the 
development  of  the  English  language.  Outlines  of  Middle 
English  literature.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  1  and  2  must  precede  courses  3,  4,  or  5.  Course 
6  must  precede  courses  7  or  8.  In  courses  3,  4,  and  5,  differ- 
ent subjects  are  considered  in  alternate  years;  the  courses  may 
therefore  be  taken  more  than  once.  Courses  7  and  8  are  given 
in  alternate  years. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  invention. 
Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures.  Essays 
are  required,  and  receive  criticism.      Three  terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Public  Sneaking.  Class  exercise  in  declamation  and 
criticism.     Each  member  of  the  class  is  required  to  deliver  one 
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declamation,  in  preparation  for  which  he  receives  special  drill. 
Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are 
held  in  the  college  chapel,  and  are  attended  by  the  Junior, 
Sophomore,  and  Freshman  classes.  Each  speaker  receives 
special  drill  in  preparation  for  the  public  delivery  of  his  decla- 
mation.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

SECOND  YEAR 
FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Public  Speaking.  Elocution  and  Voice  Culture.  A 
study  of  breathing,  diaphragmatic  action,  articulation,  pro- 
nunciation, vocal  expression,  and  interpretation.  Fall  Term, 
one  hour. 

5.  Public  Speaking.  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation.  Con- 
tinuation of  course  3.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

THIRD    YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS 

6.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  the  composition  and 
delivery  of  orations.  The  principles  of  this  form  of  composi- 
tion are  studied,  and  each  student  is  required  to  present  an 
original  oration  which  is  criticised;  the  orations  are  delivered 
from  manuscript  before  the  class.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

7.  Public  Speaking.  The  composition  and  delivery  of  ora- 
tions. Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  an  original  oration 
each  term,  before  the  audience  indicated  in  course  3.  Under 
sertain  conditions,  an  extemporaneous  speech  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  the  oration  in  the  third  term.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  two  hours. 

ELECTIVE   WORK 

FOR  JUNIORS 

8.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
er Terms,  two  hours. 
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FOURTH   YEAR 
FOB   SENIORS 

9.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  two  hours. 

In  courses  8  and  9  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  public  delivery  of  argumentative 
addresses.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  ample  opportu- 
nity for  both  prepared  and  extemporaneous  debate. 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  course  8. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  an  early  arrangement  of  the  term 
schedule  in  debate,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  admit  students 
to  courses  8  and  9  after  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  term. 

10.  Public  Speaking.  A  study  of  Modern  American 
Oratory. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  whose  work  in  courses  6  and  7 
has  been  satisfactory.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  Year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   FRESHMEN   IN    COURSES  I   AND   II 

1.  Geometry.  Solid  and  spherical;  exercises  in  geometrical 
invention  and  applications;  review  of  the  theory  of  limits. 
Wentworth's  Geometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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2.  :  Algebra.  Functional  notation;  derivatives  of  algebraic, 
logarithmic,  and  exponential  functions;  development  of  func- 
tions in  series ;  convergency  of  series ;  theory  and  computations 
3f  logarithms;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability; 
bheory  of  equations;  graphic  algebra.  Taylor's  College  Alge- 
bra.   Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  The  general  theory  of  the  trigono- 
metric ratios;  trigonometric  identities  and  equations;  the 
solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without  logarithms; 
radian  measure,  important  limits,  graphs  of  the  trigonometric 
ratios.     Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

FOR   FRESHMEN  IN    COURSE   III 

la.  Geometry  and  College  Algebra.  Conic  sections; 
geometrical  invention;  systems  of  equations;  applications  of 
the  theory  of  limits;  permutations  and  combinations;  proba- 
bilities; incommensurable  numbers;  derivations;  expansion  of 
functions.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2a.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Series ;  logarithms ;  the- 
ory of  equations;  determinants;  graphic  algebra;  the  general 
theory  of  the  trigonometric  ratios,  trigonometric  equations  and 
identities.      Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3a.  Trigonometry.  Solution  of  plane  triangles;  compu- 
tation of  trigonometric  ratios;  radian  measure,  important 
limits,  graphs  of  the  trigonometric  ratios;  DeMoirve's  theo- 
rem ;  hyperbolic  functions.     Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

second  year 
for  sophomores 

4.  Analytic  Geometry.  The  straight  line  and  conic  sec- 
tions.    Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

5.  Calculus.  Differentiation  by  rates  and  practical  appli- 
cations to  tangents,  etc. ;  successive  differentiation ;  evalua- 
tion of  indeterminate  forms;; expansion  of  functions;  maxima 
and  minima.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Calculus.  Indefinite  and  definite  integrals  and  their  ap- 
plication to  finding  the  areas   and  the  lengths  of   curves,  etc. ; 
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differentiation  by  limits  or  infinitesimals;  points  of  inflection; 
curvature;  evolutes;  asymptotes.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

While  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
course  on  this  subject,  courses  5  and  6  are  adapted  to  those 
also  who  wish  in  a  short  time  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  meth- 
ods and  problems  of  the  Calculus.  Courses  5  and  6  are  elective 
for  Sophomores  in  Course  I  or  II,  but  are  required  of  Sopho- 
mores in  Course  III. 

ha.  Surveying.  Theory  of  methods  and  instruments  for 
surveying  and  leveling;  computation  of  areas,  levels,  and  earth 
work;  map-making,  including  contour  lines  and  railroad  loca- 
tion.    Raymond's  Plane  Surveying.     Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6a.  Surveying.  Extension  of  course  ha,  including  practice 
in  the  field  with  chain,  steel  tape,  surveyor's  transit,  level  and 
leveling  rod;  continuation  of  map-drawing;  lettering;  use  of 
tracing  cloth.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  ha  and  6a  are  elective  for  Sophomores  in  Course  I 
or  II. 

ELECTIVE     WORK 

7.  Spherical  and  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry.  The 
work  in  Plane  Trigonometry  will  be  based  upon  Part  II  of 
Loney's  Plane  Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  course  6,  embracing  the 
remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.   Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Differential  Equations.  Winter  Term,  three  hours.  Pre- 
requisites, courses  5,  6,  8. 

10.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  4  continued  including  a 
study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two 
variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Determinants  and  the  Theory  of  Equations.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Spring  Term,  two 
hours. 
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PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
PHYSICS 

PRESCRIBED   WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   SOPHOMORES 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  by  lectures  in  which  the  general  laws  of  mechanics, 
beat,  acoustics,  optics,  and  electricity  and  magnetism  are  pre- 
sented. The  steadily  increasing  equipment  of  the  department 
in  apparatus  makes  the  demonstration  of  the  larger  number  of 
Laws  possible  in  lecture-room  experiments.  The  lectures  are 
supplemented  by  recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  This 
course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  fitting  themselves 
to  teach,  and  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

Students  entering  this  course  must  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics courses  1-4.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  Jive  hours. 

Students  in  Courses  I  and  II  may  substitute  for  the  above 
30urses  1  and  2  in  Chemistry.  Students  making  this  substitu- 
tion may  elect  elementary  physics  in  the  Junior  Year. 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

SECOND    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is  devoted 
bo  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae.  The  stu- 
lent  is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  acquires 
some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  manipulation  in  the 
making  of  physical  measurements. 

Physics  course  1  necessarily  precedes  the  laboratory  practice; 
ind  Mathematics  courses  4-6  are  recommended  to  students  who 
ntend  later  to  take  this  course.  Three  terms,  the  number  of 
hours  at  the  option  of  the  student. 

3.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  expect  to  make  a  special   study  of  Engineering 
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and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more 
complete  than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  work  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  text.  Mathematics  courses  4-6  are  required 
of  students  taking  this  course.      Three  terms,  three  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FOR  SENIORS 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Conducted  by  lectures 
with  experiments,  and  recitations  from  a  text.  Physics  course 
1  should  precede  this  course.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY 

The  aim 'of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  scientific  study  and  work,  and  to  give 
the  student  training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation.  A 
portion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class-room  by  means  of 
text-book  and  lectures,  the  remainder  in  the  laboratory,  which 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR  FRESHMEN    IN   COURSE  III,    AND    SOPHOMORES  IN  COURSES  I    AND    II 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extending 
through  the  non-metallic  elements.  Instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  experimental  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by 
frequent  examinations.      Winter  Term,  five  hours. 

2.  Metallic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  course  1,  con- 
sisting of  lectures  on  the  metals  and  their  compounds,  in  con- 
nection with  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  latter 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  common  reagents,  and  their  use  in 
the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in  solution. 
Spring  Term,  five  hours. 
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Sophomores  in  Courses  I  and  II  may  substitute  for  the  pre- 
ceding courses,  course  1  in  Physics. 

SECOND   YEAR 
FOR   SOPHOMORES  IN   COURSE   III 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis in  the  laboratory,  including  a  short  course  in  blowpipe 
analysis  and  the  separation  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in 
solution.  Frequent  examinations  are  given  upon  the  work 
done,  and  the  whole  is  supplemented  by  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  allied  subjects.      Fall  Term,  Jive  hours. 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

SECOND  YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS 

Course  3  above  is  elective  for  Juniors  in  Courses  I  and  II. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  An  advanced  course  continu- 
ing course  3,  and  including  the  qualitative  analysis  of  alloys 
and  minerals,  and  the  study  of  some  of  the  rare  elements.  A 
short  course  of  lectures  on  theoretical  chemistry  will  be  given. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  experiments,  and  occasional  examinations.  Spri?ig 
Term,  five  hours. 

Sophomores  in  Course  III  wishing  to  continue  their  work  in 
chemistry,  may  substitute  the  above  courses  4  and  5  for  course 
1  in  Physics,  electing  the  latter  course  in  the  Junior  Year. 

THIRD    YEAR 
FOR   SENIORS 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis extending  through  two  terms.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantita- 
tive determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements.  To  this 
end  the  different  methods  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  elec- 
trolytic are  employed.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  five  hours, 
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7.  Advanced   Analytical  Chemistry.      This     course  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles   learned  in  course  6,  and  ' 
includes  the  quantitative  analysis  of  minerals.     Spring   Term,  \ 
five  hours. 

8.  Special  Courses.  In  place  of  course  7,  some  of  the  sim- 
pler courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken 
by  a  limited  number  of  students.     Spring  Term,  five  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 
FOR  SENIORS 

9.  Organic  Preparations.  This  course,  which  is  open  to 
students  in  Course  III  who  elect  chemistry  for  the  fourth  year 
and  to  others  who  may  be  prepared  to  take  it,  is  intended 
especially  for  those  who  expect  to  continue  the  study  of  chem- 
istry after  graduation  from  college.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  important  methods  of  organic  work,  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed are  those  given  in  Grattermann's  Practical  Methods  of 
Organic  Chemistry.        Three  terms,  five  hours. 

MINERALOGY 

ELECTIVE    WORK 

FOR  JUNIORS  IN   COURSE  III,    AND   FOR  SENIORS 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  includes  the  study 
of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  important  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed  in  their  determina- 
tion, together  with  the  classification  and  special  study  of  the 
more  important  minerals.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work,  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological  and 
the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of 
continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  these  subjects 
or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The  instruction  is  giv- 
en by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text-books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  reviews. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and 
habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.  The  signifi- 
cant questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the 
present  time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable. 
Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the  or- 
ganization of  classes. 

GEOLOGY 

ELECTIVE   WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  applica- 
tions of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  channels,  and  glaciers,  form 
the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course.  The  igneous  forces  are  then 
studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain-making, 
and  the  development  of  continents.  Several  lectures  are  given 
on  the  geological  work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals  partic- 
ularly with  the  development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution 
of  scenery,  and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course 
of  human  history.  Four  half-day  excursions  are  made  for  the 
study  of  surface  geology  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton.  Brig- 
ham's  Text-Book  of  Geology  is  used  in  this  course,  and  also  in 
courses  2  and  3.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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2.  Lithological  and  Structural  Geology.  This  course 
begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as 
stratified,  tilted,  faulted,  and  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets, 
mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure 
and  topography  of  continents  and  mountains,  as  determined 
by  upheaval  and  general  erosion.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding  of 
the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the  spe- 
cial topics  are:  the  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  animals  of 
the  various  periods;  economic  products  important  in  special 
formations,  as  fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters,  salt, 
pottery  clays,  and  building  materials;  geological  time;  the 
last  glacial  period  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  course  in- 
cludes several  field  excursions,  the  accessible  localities  afford- 
ing the  best  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  historical 
geology.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 
FOR   SENIORS 

4.  Paleontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their  man- 
ner of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record,  and 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  appear- 
ance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  ancestry  of 
existing  forms  are  treated.  Lectures  and  four  hours'  attend- 
ance in  the  laboratory  each  week.  Course  3  and  Biology  course 
2  are  required  in  preparation.     Fall  Term,  three  hoars. 

5.  Physiography  op  the  United  States.  Introductory 
lectures  deal  with  the  important  principles  of  physiography, 
such  as  the  cycle,  the  baselevel  and  the  relation  of  form  to  struc- 
ture. The  several  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States 
are  then  studied,  in  a  series  of  about  twenty  lectures.  The 
origin  of  the  land  forms  is  explained  and  especial  attention  given 
to  the  control   exercised  by    geographic   conditions  upon  the 
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olonization,  social  life,  commerce  and  military  history  of  the 
Jnited  States.  Forestry  and  forest  reservations,  the  arid  lands 
,nd  irrigation  and  the  development  of  lines  of  travel  and  com- 
aunication  are  among  the  themes  treated.  The  course  serves 
klso  as  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  maps,  models,  and  the  lit- 
srature  of  geology  and  geography.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Geology.  Field  course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a 
iistrict  including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton, 
s  the  usual  subject  for  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work 
>ach  week,  both  with  the  instructor  and  independently.  All 
;he  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  formations,  and  the 
topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  detail,  each  man 
presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  results  of  his 
study.     Spring  Term,  three  or  Jive  hours. 

7.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences. 
Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important  names, 
epochs,  and  doctrines.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 

FOR   SOPHOMORES   IN   C0UB8E  III 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study 
the  structure,  the  activities  and  the  general  environmental  re- 
lations of  a  few  organisms.  These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give  an 
introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm.  In- 
struction is  given  in  the  use  of  the  compound  microscope  and 
the  preparation  of  objects  for  microscopic  examination.  The 
course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  zoology 
and  botany.     Fall  Term,  two  hours.      {Four  hours'  attendance.) 
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ELECTIVE     WORK 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS 

Course  1  above  is  elective  for  Juniors  in  Courses  I  and  II. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours.      (Six  hours'  attendance.) 

2.  General  Zoology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  animal 
forms,  selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom;  of  the  broad  features  of  the  groups;  and  the  more 
evident  biological  laws  suggested  by  them.  Attention  is  given 
to  the  general  laws  governing  living  things  rather  than  the 
systematic  classification  of  species.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  General  Zoology.  A  study  of  the  structure,  physiology 
and  habits  of  one  or  more  vertebrate  forms.  Spring  Term,three 
hours. 

4.  Botany.  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses  and  ferns.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

5.  Botany,  A  comparative  study  of  seed  plants ;  their  struc- 
ture, activities  and  relations.  The  various  plant  organs  will  be 
considered  with  reference  to  the  adaptation  of  structure  to 
function.     Spring   Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
FOR  SENIORS 

6.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of 
invertebrate  forms.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  ver- 
tebrate forms.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  An  Introduction  to  Embryology.  A  laboratory  course 
in  the  development  of  the  frog's  egg  and  the  origin  of  the  or- 
gans of  the  frog.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene:  lectures  on  the  fundamental 
iws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each  physiolog- 
jal  system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
is  anatomy  and  physiology.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

FOR   FRESHMEN   IN   COURSE   III 

2.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
he  human  body,  based  on  Martin's  Human  Body.  Fall  Term, 
Ive  hours. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FOR  JUNIORS 

3.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  This  course  is  designed  espe- 
ially  for  students  in  Courses  I  and  II  who  desire  more  than  an 
lementary  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life,  and  for  those  wishing 
o  review  the  subject  preparatory  to  teaching.  Winter  Term, 
\hree  hours. 

4.  Physiology.  A  laboratory  course  in  Physiology  will  be 
;iven  to  such  as  may  be  looking  forward  to  the  study  of 
ledicine.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 


GYMNASTICS 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
he  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  is  designed 
o  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  development 
,nd  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
ystems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good  health  and  bodily 
igor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  attendance  is  vol- 
mtary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
mysical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
ourse  he  is  re-examined. 
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HISTORY 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  department  will  vary  with 
the  subject-matter  of  the  courses  and  with  the  changing  needs 
of  those  electing  them.  The  use  of  a  text-book,  oral  and  writ- 
ten recitations  and  reviews,  lectures  by  the  instructor,  reports 
on  assigned  topics,  and  the  reading  of  a  certain  amount  in  the 
standard  authorities  may  all  be  expected.  With  certain  restric- 
tions the  courses  offered  are  open  to  both  Seniors  and  Juniors. 
History  2  must  be  preceded  by  History  1,  History  4  and  5  by 
History  3,  and  History  6  and  7  by  History  1  and  2.  Students 
especially  interested  in  History  are  advised  to  take  the  courses 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 
FIRST    YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS 

1  and  2.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  general  survey 
of  the  development  of  the  civilization  of  Western  Europe  from 
the  Barbarian  Invasions  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  four  hours. 

3.  Political  and  Constitutional  History  of  England.  A 
study  of  the  development  of  the  English  Constitution  from  the 
English  Conquest  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Spring  Term, 
four  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
FOR   SENIORS 

4  and  5.  American  Political  History.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  American  nationality  from  the  period  of  the 
English  Settlement  to  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  four  hours. 

6.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  Era. 
Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

Given  in  1904  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

7.  Era  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Spring 
Term,  four  hours. 
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Given  in  1903  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter. 

8.  Political  Science.  A  study  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
;reat  European  States  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
>tates.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


ECONOMICS 

Instruction  in  this  subject  is  at  present  given  by  the  Profes- 
sor of  History. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FOR   SENIORS 

1  and  2.  A  descriptive  study  of  the  principal  economic 
phenomena  of  modern  times.  Especial  attention  is  given  in 
the  second  term  to  problems  of  currency  and  of  international 
trade.  This  is  a  single  course  covering  two  terms  and  election 
of  the  subject  must  be  for  the  two  terms.  Fall  and  Winter 
Terms,  three  hours. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FOR  SENIORS 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture. Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students  are  required  to 
consult  the  important  authorities  in  preparation  for  stated  ex- 
aminations upon  special  questions.  A  room  is  provided  for 
these  investigations,  equipped  with  a  large  number  of  works  of 
reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  illustra- 
ted by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a  copious 
collection  of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia,  Assy- 
ria, and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  con- 
nection with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifications  and 
additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The 
Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Mo- 
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hammedan  styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal  with 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  development  of  ancient 
sculpture,  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its  master- 
pieces, to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval 
work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the 
plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  preeminence  as  the 
standard  of  taste.      Three  terms,  three  hours. 

During  the  Fall  Term  of  the  current  year  the  architecture  of 
Egypt,  Western  Asia,  and  Greece  will  be  studied,  and  the 
Winter  Term  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek 
sculpture. 


PHILOSOPHY 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 
FIRST   YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS 

1.  Psychology.  Elementary  science  of  the  mental  processes. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Logic.  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic,  the  principles 
and  method  of  correct  thinking  and  scientific  procedure.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FIRST   YEAR 

FOR  JUNIORS  AND   SENIORS 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  10  and  11  in 
the  department  of  Greek.    Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
FOR  seniors 

4.  Ethics.  A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  morals, 
with  special  reference  to  theories  of  the  moral  consciousness 
and  the  moral  ideal.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.   The  leading  philosoph- 
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ical  systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are  studied 
sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to  make  clear 
the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  tenable  solution 
of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  three  hours. 

EDUCATION 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  a  Teachers'  Training  Department  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  will  enable  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
following  course  of  study  to  obtain  upon  certain  conditions  the 
College  graduate  professional  certificate. 

FOR  JUNIORS 

1.  Course  1  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Course  2  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

FOR   SENIORS 

3.  Philosophy  and  Principles  op  Education.  Part  L, 
Theoretical.  This  is  a  course  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  psychological  topics  such  as  habit, 
attention,  interest,  reasoning,  and  emotion  with  special  refer- 
ence  to  their  pedagogical  implications.  It  treats  of  the  nature 
of  the  growing  self  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  correct  the- 
ory of  instruction.     Fall  Term,  Jive  hours. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Principles  op  Education.  Part  II., 
Practical.  This  is  a  further  development  of  course  3  in  the 
examination  of  method  as  applied  to  the  specific  branches  of 
study,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples'of  method  to  the  various  problems  of  class-room  instruc- 
tion. Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practice-teaching. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours. 

5    History  op  Education.      An   historical   account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education,  and  of  the  unfolding  of 
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educational  ideals,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
present  educational  needs.      Spring  Term,  four  hours. 


PRACTICAL  ETHICS  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

PRESCRIBED  WORK 

FOE    FRESHMEN 

1.  Practical  Ethics.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of 
the  college  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
with  practical  bearing  upon  the  College  life. 

ELECTIVE  WORK 

FOR   SENIORS 

2.  Biblical  Literature.  The  President  will  give  a  course 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Evidences.  Fall  Term, 
two  hours. 


SEMINARY  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  under  certain  conditions.   (See  page  59). 

1.  Theological  Propedeutics.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation.     Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Winter  Term,  four  hours;  Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


I .  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

(3)  Latin  1,* 
(3)  Greek  1, 
(3)  French  1, 
;3)  Rhetoric  1, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  2, 
(3)  Mathematics  1, 
(  Practical  Ethics, 


(1) 


Hygiene, 


Gymnastics. 


WINTER  TERM 

(3)  Latin  2, 
(3)  Greek  2, 
(3)  French  I, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


SPRING  TERM 

(3)  Latin  3, 
(3)  Greek  3, 
(3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


(4)  Latin  4, 

(5)  Greek  4, 

(3)  German  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  4, 

(4)  Mathematics  4, 
Gymnastics. 


(3)  Latin  5,  (3)  Latin  6,  or 

")  (3)  Greek  9,  (3)  Greek  7,  or 

(3)  Mathematics  5  or  5a,  (3)  Mathematics  6  or  6a, 


(3)  German  1, 

(2)  English  Literature  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(5)  Physics  1,  or 

(5)  Chemistry  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


(3)  German  1, 

(5)  English  Literature  2, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(5)  Physics  1,  or 

(5)  Chemistry  2, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


2)  Public  Speaking  6, 

3)  Philosophy  1, 
12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking 
(  3)  Philosophy  1, 
(12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  7, 
(  3)  Philosophy  2, 
(12)  Electives. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Wholly  elective.     Seventeen  hours  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
fifteen  hours  Spring  Term. 

Note — For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  56. 

*  The  first  numeral  (in  parenthesis)   indicates   the  number  of  hours   per  week;  the 
lecond  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement. 
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II.  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


PALL  TERM 

(3)  Latin  1,  or 
(3)  Greek  1, 
(3)  German  1  or  2, 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 
(3)  Rhetoric  1, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  2, 
(3)  Mathematics  1, 
j  Practical  Ethics, 
'   1  Hygiene, 
Gymnastics. 


WINTER  TERM 

(3)  Latin  2,  or 
(3)  Greek  2, 
(3)  German  1  or  2, 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SPRING  TERM 

(3)  Latin  3,  or 
(3)  Greek  3, 
(3)  German  1  or  2, 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


(6)  Latin  4,  or 
(6)  Greek  4, 
(3)  German  2, 

(3)  French  2  or  3, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  4, 

(4)  Mathematics  4, 
Gymnastics. 


(3)  Latin  5,  or 

(3)  Greek  9, 

(3)  Mathematics  5  or  5a, 

(3)  German  2, 

(2)  English  Literature  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(5)  Physics  1,  or 

(5)  Chemistry  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


(3)  Latin  6,  or 

(3)  Greek  7,  or 

(3)  Mathematics  6  or  6a, 

(3)  German  2, 

(5)  English  Literature  2, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(5)  Physics  1,  or 

(5)  Chemistry  2, 

(1)   Gymnastics. 


JUNIOR   YEAR 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  6, 
(  3)  Philosophy  1, 
(12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  7, 
(  3)  Philosophy  1, 
(12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  7, 
(  3)  Philosophy  2, 
(12)  Electives. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Wholly  elective.    Seventeen  hours  Fall  and  Winter  Terms, 
fifteen  hours  Spring  Term. 


Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  56. 
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III.   FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


PALL  TEKM 

(3)  German  1  or  2,  or 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  2, 

(4)  Mathematics  la, 

(5)  Physiology  2, 
J  Practical  Ethics, 
'  Hygiene, 

Gymnastics. 


(1) 


WINTER  TERM 

(3)  German  1  or  2,  or 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  2a, 

(5)  Chemistry  1, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SPRING  TERM 

(3)  German  1  or  2,  or 
(3)  French  1  or  2, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  3, 

(4)  Mathematics  3a, 

(5)  Chemistry  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


(3)  German  2, 

(3)  French  2  or  3, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  4, 

(4)  Mathematics  4, 

(5)  Chemistry  3, 

(2)  Biology  1, 
Gymnastics. 


(3)  German  2, 
(3)  French  2  or  4, 

(2)  English  Literature  1, 
(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(3)  Mathematics  5, 
(5)  Physics  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


(3)  German   2,  or 

(3)  French  2, 

(5)  English  Literature 

(1)  Public  Speaking  5, 

(3)  Mathematics  6, 

(5)  Physics  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  6, 
(  3)  Philosophy  1, 
(12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  7, 
(  3)  Philosophy  1, 
(12)  Electives. 


(  2)  Public  Speaking  7, 
(  3)  Philosophy  2, 
(12)  Electives. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Wholly  elective.     Seventeen  hours  Fall  and  Winter.Terms, 
fifteen  hours  Spring  Term, 


Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  56- 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


FALL  TERM 

Latin  9, 

Greek  8,   13, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  2, 

German  3,  6,  9, 

French  3, 

English  Literature  3, 6, 

Debates  8, 

Mathematics  7,  8, 

Physics  2,  3, 

Chemistry  3, 

Mineralogy  1, 

(Course  III  only) 
Geology  1, 
Biology  1, 
History  1. 


WINTER  TERM 

Latin  11, 
Greek  10,  13, 
Semitic  Languages  1,  6, 
German  4,  7,  10,  11, 
French  4, 
Spanish  1, 

English  Literature  4,  7, 
Debates  8, 
Mathematics  9,  10, 
Physics  2,  3, 
Chemistry  4, 
Mineralogy  2, 

(Course  III  only) 
Geology  2, 
Biology  2,  4, 
Physiology  3, 
History  2, 
Philosophy  3. 


SPRING  TERM 

Latin  12, 
Greek  11,  13, 
Semitic  Languages  1, 
German  5,  8, 
Spanish  1, 

English  Literature  5, 
Mathematics  11,  12, 
Physics  2,  3, 
Chemistry  5, 
Geology  3, 
Biology  3,  5, 
Physiology  4, 
History  3, 
Philosophy  3. 


SENIOR    YEAR 


FALL   TERM 


WINTER  TERM 


8PRING   TERM 


English  Literature  3, 
Debates  9, 
Astronomy  1, 
Chemistry  6,  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
Geology  4,  7, 
Biology  6, 
History  4, 
Economics  1, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  4, 
Education  3, 
Biblical  Literature, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation. 


English  Literature  4, 
Debates  9, 
Public  Speaking  10, 
Chemistry  6,  9, 
Mineralogy  2, 
Geology  5, 
Biology  7, 
History  5, 
Economics  2, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  5, 
Education  4, 
Interpretation. 


Spanish  2, 

English  Literature  5, 
Chemistry  7  or  8,  9, 
Geology  6, 
Biology  8, 
History  7,  8, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  5, 
Education  5, 
Interpretation. 


Note— Junior  electives  are  also  open  to  Seniors  when  the  schedule  permits. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.       MASTERS'   DEGREES 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  .for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  Master  of  Philosophy,  or  Master  of  Science, 
candidates  who  have  received  the  corresponding  Bachelor's 
degree  from  any  approved  college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued 
a  course  of  advanced  non-professional  study  equivalent  to  an 
additional  year  of  college  work.  Such  a  course  shall  consist 
of  a  major  and  a  minor  subject  to  be  taken  in  different,  but 
related,  departments.  Candidates  for  the  Masters'  degrees, 
however,  will  be  received  only  in  departments  that  shall  ap- 
prove graduate  work  under  their  direction.  Satisfactory  ex- 
aminations must  be  passed  in  these  studies;  and  a  thesis  must 
be  presented  on  some  topic  within  the  field  of  the  major  sub- 
ject. The  plan  of  study  must  be  submitted  by  October  1st, 
the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December  1st,  and  the  thesis  itself 
by  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the  candidate  expects  to 
take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving  their  full  time  to  the  work 
may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after  one  year  of  study. 
Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  work  will 
not  be  recommended  under  two  years.  No  one  will  be  recom- 
mended for  a  Master's  degree  without  post-graduate  study  in 
residence  during  at  least  three  terms.  A  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject, equivalent   to  five  hours   a  week   for  one  year,  and  who 
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shall  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  within  the  range  of  the 
major  subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary 
courses  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects, 
and  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  fifteen 
term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required  work 
in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  these  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Col- 
lege curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 

II.      DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
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which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall  have 
pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  in- 
cluding an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle  and 
Senior  Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not  less  than 
three  thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological  Faculty. 
A  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Lib- 
rary. The  University  Faculty  will  not  recommend  the  confer- 
ring of  this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  college  the  course  in 
Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  29  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  52  and  by  taking  extra  work 
during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  student  will  find  it  pos- 
sible under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College  and 
Theological  Seminary  courses  in  six  years.  The  courses  in 
Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained  an 
average  standing  of  not  less  than  8.8  on  a  scale  of  10  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  College  course.  Students  may  take 
these  courses  only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Faculty  upon  written  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty.  Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing  of  8.8 
on  a  scale  of  10  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this  plan 
on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary,  can 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  or  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  college  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  course. 
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Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary,  four  year 
hours,  viz. ,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their  work 
as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  college,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to  complete 
their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  for 
graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
inary work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
college  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the 
time  of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  college. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  two  degrees  may  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  provided  that  one  of  the  theses  is  com- 
pleted and  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Ordinarily  the  student  may 
complete  his  regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three 
years,  may  write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  correspond- 
ing degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the 
second  thesis  in  absentia  during  the  following  year  and  receive 
the  second  degree  at  the  Commencement  following  the  presen- 
tation of  the  second  thesis. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students  there 
stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each  term 
by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their  classes. 
In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  room  and  consultation  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal  privileges  are 
permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use  in  their  rooms. 
It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books  suited  to  the  daily 
needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources 
of  information  for  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  their  personal 
investigations  and  also  for  such  students  as  may  be  doing 
advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing  of 
books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon, except 
on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours,  is  well  supplied 
with  all  the  most  important  reviews,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines. Students  in  all  departments  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
Library  and  reading  room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  fur- 
nished all  needed  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000. 

The  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  regularly  received.  Gifts  have  also 
been  received  during  the  past  year  from  S.  B.  Partridge,  D.  D., 
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Rev.  S.  J.  Smith,  '46,  Bangkok,  Siam,  Mr.  F.  B.  Spear, 
'63,  Mr.  James  R.  Harris,  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq.,  '84, 
and  the  University  of  Geneva,  one  volume  each,  W.  N.  Clarke, 
D.  D. ,  '61,  twenty-eight  volumes,  Rev.  Ola  Hansen,  Sem. 
'90,  and  Mr.  Simon  H.  Gage,  each  two  volumes,  Mr.  Henry 
B.  Kiimmel,  thirteen  volumes,  Rev.  J.  B.  Anderson,  '96, 
seven  volumes,  the  Maryland  Geological  Survey,  five  volumes, 
and  the  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  '56,  (Place's  "  Ninive 
et  l'Assyrie,"  and  Prisse  d' Avennes's  "Monuments  Egyp- 
tiens  ")  four  volumes.  The  library  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Stanford 
Holme,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  has  also  been  lately  given  to  the  University. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art, 
a  separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac 
Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works  by 
Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms 
designed  for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual 
reports,  catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
historical  sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable 
books  relating  to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was 
spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as 
possible;  and  generous  provision  was  made  by  him  for  its 
maintenance  and  enlargement.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
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filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species;  an 
excellent  display  of  corals;  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  America, 
secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  of 
New  York;  and  a  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  and  of 
fishes,  the  sift  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments, 
as  follows: 

Historical. — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the 
succession  of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  includes 
many  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic. — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil 
with  the  existing  forms  of  the  several  zoological  groups.  This 
collection  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  series 
of  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals,  from  Michigan  and  Canada. 

Dynamical. — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and  other 
volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world;  a  model  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs;  and  a  variety  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore  action,  meta- 
morphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins,  dikes,  and  other  structures, 
glacial  action,  the  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  geo- 
logical effects  of  organisms. 

Lithological. — A  typical  display  of  rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  common  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination,  sediment- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  igneous. 

Economic. — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquisition  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Large  additions  have  since  been  made,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  geological  materials  used  in  the  arts.  These  additions 
include  several  hundred  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  at 
the  principal  mining  camps  and  from  firms  in  Denver.  A 
highly  valuable  collection  was  also  secured  at  the  close  of  the 
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Columbian  Exposition,  including  native  gold,  silver,  copper, 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel; 
fuels,  building  and  ornamental  stones,  pigments,  fire  and  plas- 
tic clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road  materials,  and  miscellane- 
ous minerals  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  provinces,  embracing  a  rich  collection  from  the  resources 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Welch,  of  Oil  City,  Penn.,  has  presented  to  the 
University  a  very  complete  and  valuable  collection  illustrative 
of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  includes  nearly  two  hundred 
samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a  variety  of  refined  products,  with 
models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

A  class-room  collection  of  several  hundred  specimens  of  typ- 
ical fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  has  been  arranged  in  the  geo- 
logical lecture  room.  These  include  the  Educational  Series  of 
Rocks,  presented  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
There  is  also  included  a  set  of  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  lantern, 
a  large  collection  of  slides,  and  a  lithological  lathe. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for  bio- 
logical study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class  of 
1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus 
and  furniture  have  since  been  made,  and  the  laboratory  work 
has  been  transferred  to  a  suite  of  large  and  light  rooms  specially 
fitted  up  for  the  purpose  at  the  eastern  end  of  West  College. 

The  geological  room  in  the  Library  contains  a  large  and  in- 
creasing collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made 
until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly   diversified 
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by  valley   and  hill,  and  constitutes   an   environment  of  much 
natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
contains  two  lecture  rooms,  the  museum  of  Natural  History, 
the  biological  laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy 
students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is 
the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  eight  lecture  rooms,  and  several 
other  rooms.  The  chapel  has  recently  been  remodeled  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Austen  Colgate,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  The  chapel  has  also 
been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  pipe  organ  from  Mrs. 
James  C.  Colgate. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.  It  was  built  in  1884, 
and  affords  accommodations  for  the  Department  of  Physics  as 
well  as  that  of  Chemistry.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large 
lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  illustration  and  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  laboratory  work  rooms,  containing  desks  for  thirty-five 
students,  which  afford  opportunity  for  an  extended  course  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished as  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire-proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.     It  contains,  besides 
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the  offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  three  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  offices  of  the  President, 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Registrar. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running 
track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a 
large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition  to  the  win- 
dows at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing, 
and  bicycle  rooms,  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this  floor.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  accommodations 
for  four  hundred  students.  Adjoining  this  on  one  side  are 
tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank  fifteen  by  forty 
feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well-equipped  bowling  alley. 
On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms, 
and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  overlooking  the  exercise  room  and 
running  track.  The  building  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O. 
Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  constructed 
on  the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium,  which  contains 
a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track  of  220 
yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  grand 
stand. 

ENDOWMENT 

Prior  to  the  Commencement  of  1891  the  University  possessed, 
in  addition  to  its  grounds  and  buildings,  an  endowment  of 
about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  endowment  was  the 
aggregate  of  gifts  large  and  small  from  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  University  during  its  growth. 

During  the  Commencement  of  1891  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  announced  that  he  had  placed  in  the  hands  of 
three  trustees  one  million  dollars  of  interest-bearing  securities, 
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which  he  presented  to  the  University  upon  certain  conditions. 
The  fund  thus  established  is  known  as  the  Dodge  Memorial 
Fund,  in  memory  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  the  fourth  President 
of  the  University.  One  half  the  income  from  this  gift  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  current  expenses  of  the  University,  the  other 
half  is  for  the  time  being  added  to  the  principal.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  donor  to  make  a  reasonably  secure  provision 
for  the  maintenance  and  general  development  of  the  University, 
and  thus  encourage  other  friends  of  the  institution  to  provide 
for  its  enlargement  along  lines  in  which  they  might  have  a 
special  interest. 

STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  mode- 
rate. Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most 
eastern  institutions,  while  the  dormitories  furnish  comfortable 
rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to  worthy  and 
capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  numerous  scholarships 
and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  intended 
so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave 
the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution 
have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  University  make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision 
in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested 
in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other 
general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses : 
Matriculation    fee,    payable   on    entering    the  College  $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student 
enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition, -         -  20  00 

Incidental  Fee, 2  00 


2 

00 

1 

00 

2 

00 

1 

00 

3 

00 

5 

00 
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Room  rent  : 

Inside  room,      ------  3  50 

Corner  room,        ------  5  00 

To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 
or  $10  00. 
For  general  athletics: 

Fall  Term, 

Winter  Term,       -  - 

Spring  Term,    ------ 

For  use  of  gymnasium,  per  term, 
Laboratory  Fees.     For  students  taking  Analytical 
Chemistry: 
Course  2,  ..--._ 

Courses  3  and  4, 

Courses  6-9,      - 10  00 

This  sum  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of 
common  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of 
genera]  laboratory  apparatus.  A  deposit 
of  $2  00  for  Course  2,  and  $5  00  for  all 
other  courses  is  required  of  all  students  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  to  cover  breakage. 
Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  course 
is  returned. 
For  students  taking  courses  in  Physics,       -  3  00 

For  students  taking   courses  in  Biology  and 

Paleontology,  -         -         -         -         2  00  or  3  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a  week. 
In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week. 
Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 
The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholarships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to   establish   forty 
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scholarships — twenty  yielding  $1)0  a  year  and  twenty  yielding 
$30  a  year  each — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey 
Edwards,  of  Fayette ville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
William  M.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson 
Palmer,  of  Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William 
Coolidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  estab- 
lished by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60, 
established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
the  late  James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed 
for  young  men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study,  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION   SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made 
to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number 
of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  condi- 
tions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  H.  S. 
Loyd,  D.  D. ,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President  and  the  worship 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University,  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  and  seats  are  set  apart  for  them  free  of  charge.  The 
social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  students  as 
well  as  instructors. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  de- 
voted to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes,  and 
a  workers'    training   class.     At    intervals    through    the  year, 
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public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the  Sem- 
inary Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually  to  the 
"Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  missionary 
on  the  field.  The  society  conducts  correspondence  with  mis- 
sionaries in  the  foreign  field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before 
it  by  returned  missionaries  on  practical  topics  connected  with 
their  experience  and  work. 

ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board, 
consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  undergrad- 
uate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.  Attention  is  called  to 
the  statement  concerning  the  Whitnall  Field  on  page  66. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  1901-1902 

Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  the  President  of  the  Corporation,  has 
bestowed  many  gifts  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
needs  of  the  University.  The  Library  has  received  from  many 
donors  gifts  of  value.  Conspicuous  among  these  are  books  sent 
by  Joseph  Spencer  Kennard,  D.  C.  L.,  of  the  class  of  1882, 
whose  interest  in  the  University  is  continuously  manifested. 
Henry  Thompson,  Esq.,  class  of  1872,  has  presented  the  very 
valuable  volumes,  Fenger's  Dorische  Polychromie.  The  Hon. 
D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  gave  the  three  volumes, 
Monuments  Egyptiens,  de  Ninive  and  de  l'Assyrie.  The  Rev. 
J.  R.  Rockwood  of  Massachusetts  presented  his  private  library 
of  151  volumes.  Another  library,  that  of  the  late  J.  Stanford 
Holme,  Jr.,  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  University 
from  his  executors.     Mrs.   George  L.  Stedman  of  Albany,  has 
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created  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  long  time  friend  and  Trus- 
tee of  the  University,  giving  to  the  Art  Collection  the  follow- 
ing casts  in  original  size,  in  addition  to  the  two  similar  gifts 
noted  in  the  catalogue  of  last  year: — Hermes  of  Andros;  Arte- 
mis of  Versailles;  Apollo  Belvedere;  Athena  Giustiniani;  Rest- 
ing Pugilist;  Nike  of  Samothrake.  In  addition  to  these  gifts 
the  graduating  class  (1902)  presented  a  cast  of  the  Discobolos 
after  Myron,  a  most  graceful  figure.  These  objects  of  art  with 
those  formerly  given,  transform  the  Library  and  make  a  valu- 
able nucleus  for  a  collection  that  in  time  will  form  perhaps  the 
most  important  gallery  in  this  portion  of  the  State.  To  the 
College  Chapel  the  German  Class  of  the  year  gave  Dannecke's 
bust  of  Schiller,  a  gift  corresponding  to  the  bust  of  Goethe 
given  last  year  by  the  Faust  class.  Gifts  of  architectural  plans 
and  drawings  for  the  Seminary  have  been  presented  by  archi- 
tects and  others  to  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  correct  taste  in 
the  erection  of  church  buildings,  and  will  be  used  by  the  De- 
partment of  Practical  Theology.  A  valued  portrait  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  L.  Stedman  has  been  received  in  connection  with 
the  Stedman  Memorial,  and  a  painting:  A  Moor  of  Tangiers, 
was  given  by  the  artist,  Mr.  J.  S.  Kennard. 
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THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge,  for 
students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Classical  Course, 
to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
Year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  stu- 
dents from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  8. 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Eingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are 
appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public 
speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a  first 
and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 

THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logansport,Ind. 
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The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing, 
and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class 
in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  embraces  both 
grammar  and  subject  matter,  with  exercises  in  prose  composi- 
tion. There  is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and  a  second  prize  of  $12. 
No  student  can  compete  unless  his  standing  in  all  departments 
averages  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  a  committee  not 
connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  April  25th,  1903.     The  subject  is  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus. 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an 
author,  read  during  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year. 
It  includes,  however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and 
embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is 
a  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  depart- 
ments is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not 
connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  April  11th,  1903. 

THE    OSBORN     MATHEMATICAL     PRIZES 

These  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geom- 
etry and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a  first  prize 
of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize  of  $15,  are 
awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes  whose  stand- 
ing in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, falls  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  April 
18th,  1903. 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded   on  Com- 
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mencement  Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for 
excellence  in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen  : 

1.  The  Historical  Writings  of  Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan. 

2.  The  Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII. 

3.  The  Republic  of  Cuba. 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY   PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by  George 
W.  Lasher,  D.  D. ,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  sub- 
jects have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen  : 

1.  The  Novels  of  George  Meredith. 

2.  The  Louisiana  Purchase. 

3.  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lash- 
er Prize  Essays  : 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the 
subjects  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in 
courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his 
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work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average 
standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  exami- 
nation will  be  held  April  4th,  1903. 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL    ORATION    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.D., class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  members 
of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These  prizes  are 
governed  by  the  following  regulations  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions for  prize  composition. 

4.  Prom  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall 
be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  evening 
preceding  Patrons'  Day. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
lence of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effective- 
ness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking,  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the  compe- 
tition are  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented  to  the 
Professor  of    Public   Speaking  not  later    than    twelve  o'clock 
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(noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College  Calendar  in 
the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  People,  and 
must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  words  ;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious 
name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the  sealed 
note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of  orations 
thus  referred,  six  shall  be  selected  by  the  committee  for  public 
delivery.  The  decision  of  this  committee  shall  be  announced 
within  two  weeks  after  the  orations  are  due. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Winter  Term;  the  order  in 
which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  excel- 
lence, both  in  composition  and  delivery  ;  the  Committee  of 
Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day  of 
the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  inter- 
est will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during 
Commencement  week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 
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Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be  open 
to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected  debates 
throughout  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall  be  awarded 
on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  beheld 
each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for 
the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition 
may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for   the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate,  six  speak- 
ers shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the  prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of  Mr.  George  W.  M. 
Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  the  late  Professor  John  James 
Lewis,  LL.  D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum 
of  $60  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations 
of  the  competition  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  1,500 
words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  prize 
competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected  for 
public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 
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6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  on  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition  and 
delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of 
prizes  on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience, 
break  the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 
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All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  above  date  shall  exclude  the  student  so  con- 
ditioned from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until  such 
condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has  made 
out  his  list  of  studies  for  the  term  and  had  it  signed  by  the 
Registrar. 

The  term  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by 
the  Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to 
recite  during  the  term,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  term.  Stud- 
ies, when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent  of 
the  Faculty.  Except  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year, 
not  less  than  seventeen  hours  of  recitation  work  may  be  taken, 
unless  the  student  has  previous  advanced  credits;  nor  may  he 
drop  more  hours  in  any  term  than  are  covered  by  previous 
credits.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  one  term  may  be  taken, 
except  in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only  the  number 
of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be  required. 

Regularly,  students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must 
devote  a  part  of  the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of 
Freshman  work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  Year,  except 
to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special  cases. 
No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  advanced)  will 
be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student  has  maintained 
an  average  standing  of  9  for  the  previous  year.     The  privilege 
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of  taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  the  stu- 
dent is  not  maintaining  a  standard  of  9.  Students  who  have 
maintained  the  requisite  standing  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean,  take  as  many  as  twenty  hours.  More  than  twenty 
hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Regulations 
concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who  are  making  up 
back  work.  Back  work  must  regularly  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  advanced  work 
must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed,  they  may  be  count- 
ed toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat  less 
than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter  with 
conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than  four 
years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  secure 
the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  deficiencies.) 

Special  action  of  the  Faculty  granting  extra  hours  must  be 
secured  before  the  student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the 
Registrar,  and  if  possible  before  the  close  of  the  term  preceding 
the  one  for  which  such  permission  is  desired;  until  such  per- 
mission has  been  received,  the  student  will  not  be  registered 
for  more  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  above  6  on  the 
scale  of  10  in  any  subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  exam- 
ination on  that  subject  or  absents  himself  therefrom,  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  more  trial  and  only  one  on  the  final  examination, 
and  failing  on  the  second  trial  shall  be  required  to  take  the 
subject  again  in  class.  Any  student  whose  term  average 
falls  below  6  on  the  scale  of  10  in  any  subject,  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  the  final  examination,  but  shall  be  required  to 
take  the  subject  over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails  to 
present  himself  for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless 
previously  excused,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such 
examination.  Any  student  who  over-cuts  in  his  gymnasium 
work  shall  either  for  each  hour  over-cut  take  two  hours  or  take 
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the  work  the  nexV  year  with  the  following  class,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Physical  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement  ;  and  all  standings 
for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close  of 
the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  Saturday 
before  Commencement,  he  shall  not  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is 
delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night 
of  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
college  appointment   as  a  speaker. 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to 
provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of 
absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  for  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course  dur- 
ing one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  recit- 
ing in  any  exercise  shall  be  considered  absent.  Any  student 
exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences  shall  be  required  to 
pass  all  reviews  and  term  examinations,  and  shall  afterwards 
be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before  the  first  Sat- 
urday night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to  pass  the  said 
examination,  the  student  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer, 
be  permitted  a  second  trial,  failing  in  which,  he  shall  be  requir- 
ed to  take  the  subject  again  in  the  class-room. 

Ten  unexcused  absences  from  chapel  will  be  allowed  each 
term,  in  addition  to  all  absences  properly  excused.  Excuses 
from  chapel  will  be  granted  for  illness,  absence  from  town,  and 
in  cases  where  students  not  rooming  on  the  hill  have  no  reci- 
tations either  in  the  period  immediately  before  or  in  the  period 
immediately  after  chapel.  Absences  for  trivial  reasons  will  be 
charged  as  unexcused.  Excuses  from  chapel  to  receive  consid- 
eration, should  be  presented  either  on  or   before  the  Saturday 
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following  the  date  of  absence.  All  excuses  should  be  presented 
before  the  close  of  the  term.  Unexcused  absences  from  chapel 
above  the  allowed  number  will  be  at  once  charged  as  recitation 
absences  in  such  departments  as  shall  be  specified  by  the  Fac- 
ulty. Excess  of  absences  from  recitations  or  from  chapel 
exercises   may  become  a   subject   for   discipline. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in  any 
department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recitations, 
unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintains  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

Each  term  two  opportunities  will  be  given  under  an  exam- 
ining officer  for  making  up  over-cut  examinations,  finals,  or 
tests  yet  in  arrears,  as  follows  : 

1st.   2-5  p.  m.  ,  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

2nd.   2-5  p.  m.,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term. 

A  special  examination  may  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement  Day. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  shall  be  held  each  year  on 
the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  p.  m. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed  dates  at 
least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  examination. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may  be 
made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  deficien- 
cies arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes,  the  fee 
being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the 
examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  shall  be  recog- 
nized as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  prize  or  ap- 
pointment, unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance  conditions,  shall 
be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at  the  time  of  such 
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recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  examinations  prior  to  the 
term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made.  No  credit  in  class 
standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  student  who  has  exceed- 
ed the  allowed  number  of  absences  during  the  term  of  competi- 
tion  shall  be  recognized   as  a  competitor  for  any  prize. 

Only  those  students  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and 
who  shall  have  no  deficiencies,  including  entrance  conditions, 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations. 
Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the 
basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are  registered. 
By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  management  is  under- 
stood the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  director  in  any  such 
organization,  or  membership  in  any  University  exhibiting 
organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or  publishing  board. 
No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct 
and  management  in  more  than  two  such  organizations  during 
the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to  give 
one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making  any 
contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  student  organizations,  who  will  be 
ready  to  confer  with  the  manager  and  another  representative 
of  the  club  or  association,  and  no  engagements  shall  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  this  committee.  The  accounts  of  all 
student  organizations  shall  be  submitted  by  the  treasurers  of 
such  organizations  before  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  term  to 
an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  department  from  which  he 
comes. 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they  have  successfully  completed. 
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No  degree  can  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled 
all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the 
Library. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  if  requested  in  writing  so  to  do 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regularly, 
terra  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together  with 
the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student,  or  to  his 
parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject  ;  and  also  his 
average  grade  for  any  specified  term  or  year.  The  grades  are 
to  be  indicated  as  follows  :  Grade  A,  9  and  upward  on  the  scale 
of  10  ;  Grade  B,  8-9  ;  Grade  C,  7-8  ;  Grade  D,  6-7.  F  indi- 
cates failure. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


Fred  William  Ainslie 
Austin  Lewis  Babcock 
George  Murray  Beal 
Everett  Harlow  Bowen 
Hugh  Bryan 
Harry  Charles  Buck 
Carl  Colvin  Burt 
Harry  Thomas  Collings 
Robert  Wallace  Craine 
Robert  B  Crowell,  Jr. 
William  Edward  Darrow 
William  Edward  Dimorier 
Samuel  Deyo  Dolson 
Curtis  Clinton  Edgett 
Glenn  Blackmer  Ewell 
Irving  Galusha 
Floyd  Tompkins  Goodier 
Arthur  Munger  Griffin 
George  Lewis  Hayes 
John  Walter  Larkin 
Orma  Neil  Marsh 
Ralph  Thomas  Norris 
Floyd  Jerome  Olds 
Fred  Wellington  Reed 
George  Byron  Roorbach 
Edward  Bingham  Sherwood 
George  Herbert  Stewart 
Wallace  Teall  Stock 


I  Burlington  Flats 

II  Madison 

II  Hamilton 

I  Lowville 

I  Sherburne 

II  Sugar  Hill 

I  Ulysses,  Pa. 

I  Eaton 

I  Brookfield 
II  Wallkill 

I  New  Hartford 

I  A/ton 

II  Libertyville 

III  Sterling 

I  Pavilion 

I  Amsterdam 

I  Hamilton 

III  Verona,  N.J. 

I  Danville,   Va. 

II  Solvay 

II  Hamilton 

II  Himrods 

I  Adams 

II  North  Hebron 

I  Fort  Plain 

III  Camillus 

I  Hamilton 

I  Hamilton 
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Morris  Mott  Sweeney 
Albert  Terry  Tamblyn 
George  Olver  Tamblyn 


III     Hamilton 
I     Alexandria,   Va. 
I     Alexandria,    Va. 


Ralph  Howard  Tibbals 

I 

North  Egremont, 

Lucian  Stowell  Tuttle 

I 

Alabama 

Maurice  William  Williams 

I 

Durhamville 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

William  Hall  Alexander 

I 

Cossayuna 

Lester  Jay  Backus 

I 

Palmyra 

Charles  Walter  Billings 

I 

Hamilton 

Henry  James  Collester 

I 

Madison 

Rollin  Adams  Dalrymple 

I 

Worcester,  Mass 

Harry  Nelson  Eaton 

I 

Eaton 

George  Emerson  Eddy 

I 

Macedon  Center 

George  Falkinburg 

II 

Flushing 

Frederick  William  Harding 

I 

Brooklyn 

Willis  Edward  Hinman 

III 

Stillwater 

John  Williams  Kern 

II 

Hamilton 

Fred  Gray  Leary 

I 

Hamilton 

Harris  Ward  Lewis 

I 

Norwich 

Robert  Ernest  Lewis 

I 

Madison 

Earle  Garfield  Linsley 

I 

Suffield,  Conn. 

David  Bevan  Lisle 

I 

Troy 

James  Patrick  MacFarlan 

II 

Amsterdam 

T  A  Moore 

III 

Manlius 

Edward  Paul  Murray 

III 

Albany 

Augustus  Ingalsbe  Nasmith 

I 

Clayton 

Charles  Roy  Nasmith 

I 

Clayton 

Floyd  DeForest  Palmer 

III 

Earlville 

Earl  Ashmore  Partridge 

I 

Hamilton 

Wakeman  Rider 

II 

Cedar  Lake 

William  Fox  Roantree 

I 

Canajoharie 

Clayton  Byron  Simmons 

I 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Carl  Herring  Smith 

III 

Gouverneur 

Edwin  Alonzo  Hartshorn  Stevenson  I 

Lansingburg 

Claude  Mortimer  Stone 

II 

Prattsburg 
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Henry  William  Taylor 

II 

Hamilton 

Lemuel  Washington  VanSchaick 

II 

Sandy  Hill 

Frederic  Alpheus  Woodward 

I 

Tully 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

William  Andrew  Akin 

III 

Troy 

Henry  Hermon  Alexander 

I 

Oswego 

Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude 

III 

Herkimer 

James  Garfield  Bailey 

I 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Ira  Balcom 

II 

Northboro,  Mass. 

Everett  Jacob  Beers 

III 

Dolgeville 

John  Dixon  Billings 

III 

Hamilton 

Francis  Gorham  Brigham 

III 

Flushing 

Lewis  W  Burdick 

III 

Maryland 

Edward  LeRoy  Campbell 

III 

Lockwood 

Linn  Sanford  Chapel 

I 

Sherburne 

Clarence  Shephard  Cobb 

I 

Rochester 

George  Richards  Corey 

I 

Northboro,  Mass 

Frank  Ribero  Deming 

II 

Corry,  Pa. 

Irving  Dwight  Edgarton 

II 

Bouckville 

Sheldon  Edward  Ford 

II 

Camden 

Raymond  Blaine  Fosdick 

I 

Buffalo 

Robert  Steere  Gaskell 

I 

Hamilton 

Floyd  Parmelee  Hartson 

II 

Union  Square 

Lewis  Clark  Haskell 

I 

Ulysses,  Pa. 

Stewart  Russell  Holmes 

I 

Silver  Creek 

Ford  Milend  House 

III 

Theresa 

James  Howard  Hutchinson 

I 

Amsterdam 

Everett  Booker  Jones 

II 

Longwood,  Fla. 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth 

I 

Eaton 

Charles  Leber 

I 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Arthur  Clyde  Lewis 

I 

Madison 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons 

I 

Hamilton 

Fred  Stillman  Merrill 

I 

Carthage 

Julius  Adolphus  Migel 

I 

New  York  City 

Richard  David  Newman 

III 

Bayside 

Harry  Manning  Root 

II 

Buffalo 
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Wayne  Addison  Root 
Allen  Mead  Ruggles 
Lester  George  Simon 
Samuel  Buell  Sisson 
Squire  Hurlburt  Snell 
Albert  Mason  Stevens 
Franklyn  Strong 
Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 
Allan  Lush  Thompson 
John  Melvin  Thurber 
Borden  Smith  Veeder 
John  Crosby  Vose 
John  Clarence  Wales 
William  Hiram  Wheatley 
Frank  Kelly  York 


ITT  Hamilton 

III  Norwich 

I  Poughkeepsie 

II  Hamilto?i 

III  Carthage 

I  Brooklyn 

II  Jenningsville,  Pa. 

I  Hamilton 

II  Westerly,  R.  I. 

1  Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Ill  Wilkes barre,  Pa. 

I  Ashburnham,  Mass. 

I  Detroit,  Mich. 

I  Canton,  Pa. 

I  Smithville 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


George  Snyder  Alcott 
Frederick  Leslie  Anderson 
Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict 
George  Franklin  Bower 
Raymond  Ernest  Brooks 
Robert  Ostrander  Brundige 
Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 
George  Augustus  Burton 
George  Pardee  Cady 
Allan  Murray  Cartter 
William  Dodd  Clough 
Floyd  Nelson  Darling 
Edgar  Groves  Evans 
Edson  Scott  Farley 
John  Ferguson,  Jr. 
Warner  Emery  Gilbert 
Frank  Greene 
Francis  Vincent  Griffith 
Charles  Wesley  Hadden 
John  Brown  Harris 


II  Hudson 

I  Pelham 

I  Lebanon 

II  Morristown,  N.  J. 

II  Waver ly 

II  Wolcott 
II  Warsaw 

I  Solsville 

III  Edmeston 

II  Phoenix 

I  Charlestown,  Mass. 

I  Norwich 

III  Port  Chester 

I  Oneonta 
II      Westerly,  R.  I. 

I  Hamilton 

I  Hamilton 

II  Unadilla  Forks 

II  Hamilton 

III  Brookfield 
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Students 


Adrian  Crandall  Hawkins 
Herbert  Samuel  Hopkins 
Asa  Malcolm  Hughes 
Gordon  Hill  Kellogg 
Frederick  Gottlieb  Kimmich 
Clarence  Wells  Leach 
Edmund  Harris  Lewis 
Daniel  Andrew  Loupe 
Grover  Cleveland  Mance 
Joseph  Sewall  McKeg,   Jr. 
Austin  Cook  Merrill 
Walter  Curtis  Nicholson 
Ernest  Linton  Paige 
Milton  Augustus  Parker 
Hermann  George  Patt 
Morris  Newton  Porter 
Thomas  Benjamin  Powell 
Neil  Strong  Rhodes 
Walter  Runge 
Ray  Wesley  Sherman 
Edward  Burnside  Simmons 
Warren  Richards  Sisson 
Clinton  Bloodgood  Smith,  Jr. 
Robert  Sherman  Stringer 
William  Henry  Stringer 
Derwood  John  Tew 
Danforth  Roger  Thomas 
Charles  Houghton  Tilden 
Ray  Mackey  Treadwell 
Robert  Calvin  Ward 
Leland  James  Whittaker 


I  Burlington  Flats 

II  North  Norwich 

I  Boston,  Mass. 

I  Fairport 

II  Horseheads 

I  Eaton 

II  Syracuse 

III  Bacon  Hill 

III  Pine  Bush 

III  Montour  Falls 

III  Carthage 

I  Mt.   Vernon 

III  Hamilton 

I  Lynchburg,   Va. 

II  Randolph,  Mass. 

I  Lebanon 

I  Scranton,  Pa. 

II  Phoenix 

III  Flushing 

II  Solvay 

III  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  Hamilton 

III  Flushing 

III  Hamilton 

III  Hamilton 

I  Hamilton 

II  Westernville 

I  Worcester,  Mass. 

I  Cobleskill 

I  Pavilion  Center 

III  South  Fallsburg 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 


William  Gould  Bartholomew 
George  Pitt  Beers 
Eugene  Benjamin  Callahan 
Frank  Riley  Castleman 


Liberty  Falls 
Emporium,  Pa. 
Richfield  Springs 
Union 
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Edward  Judson  Coleman 

Red  Creek 

Frank  Joseph  Dressier 

Amsterdam 

William  Ira  Durfee 

New  Woodstock 

Howard  Pendleton  Grant 

Norwich 

Floyd  Morse  Hubbard 

Auburn 

Thomas  Jermain  Kirkwood 

Watervliet 

Kenneth  Osborn  Smith 

Morrisville 

Chelsea  Storms 

Hamilton 

Henry  Kempenfelt  Vye 

Boston,  Mass. 

Roswell  Brown  Whitman,  Jr. 

Masonville 

SUMMARY 

Seniors 

. 

34 

Juniors           -              -              -              - 

- 

32 

Sophomores 

- 

47 

Freshmen      ...             - 

- 

51 

Special  Students 

- 

14 

Total 


178 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

JUNE  15-19,   1902 

SUNDAY 

10  30  a.   m.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  President  Merrill 
7  30  p.    m.      Sermon  before  the  Theological  Seminary  by  the 
Rev.    T.  Trotter,    D.  D.,    President  of   Acadia 
University 

MONDAY 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamations 
Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 

Theological  Seminary  Commencement.  Address 
to  the  Class  by  Professor  Jones 

Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 

Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Baptist  Ed- 
ucation Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Address  by  the  Rev.  Emory  W.  Hunt,  D.  D., 
President  of  Denison  University 

WEDNESDAY 

Meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees 
Senior  Class  Chapel  Service 
Class  Day  Exercises  on  the  Campus 
p.  M.   Class  Reunions 
p.  m.   President's  Reception 
Annual    Meeting    of    the    Alumni    Association 

with  address  by  Professor  C.  H.  A.  Wager,  Ph. 

D. ,  of  Oberlin  College 

THURSDAY 

10  00  A.   m.      The  University  Commencement 
1   00  P.    M.     Alumni  Dinner 


3  00  p. 

M. 

8  00  p. 

M. 

0  00  a. 

M. 

1  00  A. 

M. 

3  00  p. 

M. 

4  30  p. 

M. 

7  30  p. 

M. 

9 

00  A.  M. 

10 

05  A.  M. 

10 

30  A.  M. 

1 

00  to  4  00 

4 

00  to  6  00 

8 

00  P.  M. 

HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  19,  1902 


A.  B. 

Hubert  Winfield  Hess 
James  Edgar  Miller 
Ezra  Minor  Morse 
John  Leonard  Oakes 
Wilson  Newton  Perkins 
Eugene  Christopher  Platner 
Frank  Porter 
Ernest  La  Vere  Sanford 
Lebbeus  Smith  Shumaker 
Harry  Eugene  Stubbs 
Daniel  Joseph  Sweeney 
Nelson  Ervin  Thomas 
Ph.  B. 

Lindol  Elmer  French 
G-eorge  Burton  Marston 
Edward  Albert  Parker 
Charles  Sleeper  Sterling 

B.  S. 
Robert  Judson  Goff 

George  Henry  Smith 
B.   D. 
Alfred  Edward  Alton,  A.  B.       Carl  Carson  Wright,  A.  B. 

M.  A. 
Edward  Norman   Harris,  A.  B.,  class  of   1881,  as  of  the  year 

1884. 
William  Henry   Cossum,  A.  B.,  class  of   1887,  as  of  the  year 
1890. 


Samuel  Howard  Archer 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Arnold 
George  Llewellyn  Barden 
Roscoe  David  Brownell 
Charles  Frank  Bullock 
Irving  Bundy 
Clarence  Edwin  Ford 
Albert  Henry  Gage 
Samuel  Monroe  Graves 
Eric  Viele  Greenfield 
Alton  Lawrence  Hall 


Fred  Wahn  Beal 
Ivan  Howland  Benedict 
Lewis  Jay  Bingham 
Alfred  Spencer  Davis 

Emery  Andrew  Bauer 
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HONORARY 

D.   D. 
Rev.  George  Ridgeway   Robbins,  class  of  1874,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Rev.  Charles  Alvord  Nichols,  class  of  1876,  Bassein,  Burma. 

LL.   D. 
Hon.  Sereno  Elisha  Payne,  Auburn. 
Hon.  Edward  Marshall  Grout,  class  of  1884,  New  York. 


PRIZES 


THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

Earl  Ashmore  Partridge,  First    Charles  Walter  Billings,  Second 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

(These  prizes  were  not  awarded  this  year.) 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

Everett  Harlow  Bowen,  First  Carl  Colvin  Burt,  Second 

George  Murray  Beal,  Third 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Floyd  De  Forest  Palmer,  First     Willis  Edward  Hinman,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

David  Bevan  Lisle,  First  Harry  Nelson  Eaton,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Everett  Harlow  Bowen,  First         George  Murray  Beal,  Second 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 
CLASS   OF   1903 

George  Lewis  Hayes,  First        Everett  Harlow  Bowen,  Second 

CLASS   OF    1904 

John  Williams  Kern,  First  Harry  Nelson  Eaton,  Second 

CLASS   OF    1905 

Raymond  Blaine  Fosdick,  First     Willard  Leslie  Pratt,  Second 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL     ORATION    PRIZES 

Wallace  Teall  Stock,  First         Harry  Thomas  Collings,  Second 
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THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND  ORATORICAL  PRIZE 

Samuel  Howard  Archer 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

Samuel  Howard  Archer,  First         Albert  Henry  Gage,  Second 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZES 

As  the  Lewis  Prize  was  not  awarded  last  year,  two  prizes  were 

awarded  this  year: 
Elmer  Lindol  French,  First  Alton  Lawrence  Hall,  Second 

THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Awarded  to  students  prepared  for  College  at  Colgate  Academy: 

George  Augustus  Burton, First     Floyd  Nelson  Darling, Second 

Frank  Greene,  Third 


PHI  BETA    KAPPA 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of   1902  were  admitted 
to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  : 
Fred  Wahn  Beal  Ezra  Minor  Morse 

Ivan  Howland  Benedict  Ernest  La  Vere  Sanford 

Roscoe  David  Brownell  Lebbeus  Smith  Shumaker 

Clarence  Edwin  Ford  Charles  Sleeper  Sterling 

Albert  Henry  Gage  Daniel  Joseph  Sweeney 

George  Burton  Marston  Nelson  Ervin  Thomas 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1902  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 
Samuel  Howard  Archer  Ezra  Minor  Morse 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Arnold  Frank  Porter 

Clarence  Edwin  Ford  Ernest  La  Vere  Sanford 

Eric  Viele  Greenfield  Charles  Sleeper  Sterling 

Alton  Lawrence  Hall  Daniel  Joseph  Sweeney 

Hubert  Winfield  Hess  Nelson  Ervin  Thomas 


ALUMNI    ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates 
from  any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  appli- 
cation, are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes 
associate  members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1902-1903 

President 
Rev.  D.  D.  Mac  Laurin,  D.  D.,  '81,  Rochester 

Vice  Presidents 
Walter  R.  Gillette,  M.  D.,  '61,  New  York 
Rev.  C.  A.  Fulton,  A.  M.,  '83,  Syracuse 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  A.  M.,  '91,  Buffalo 
Professor  P.  H.  Smith,  '93,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Secretary 
C.W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  '62,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Professor  W.  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor  William  F.  Langworthy,  A.  M.,  '87,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY 
AND   VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  W.  J.  Quincy,  '76,  Troy 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  B.  H.  Marenes,  '92,  Newburgh 
Charles  C.  Van  Kirk,  '84,  Greenwich 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
J.  B.  Creighton,  '97,  Albany 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  R.  G.  Seymour   D.  D.,  '6Q,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ford,  D.  D.,  '69,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Professor  A.  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.   D.,  75,  Chester,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  F.  Leipsner,  D.  D.,  74,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

President 
Rev.  C.  H.  Watson,  D.  D.,  73,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  Orville  Coates,  '81,  (Seminary)  East  Somerville,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Rochdale,  Mass. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  74,  Mount  Vernon 

Vice  Presidents 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Saunier,  '88,  (Seminary)  Yonkers 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  New  York  City 

Executive  Committee 
John  Howard  Morse,  '90,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Edward  M.  Van  Kirk,  '89,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary)  Tarrytown 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  SYRACUSE 
President 
Professor  H.  M.  Burchard,  Ph.  D.,  '91,  Syracuse 

Secretary 
C.  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,  '90,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
President 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 
William  Macomber,  Esq.,  '80,  (Academy)  Buffalo 
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REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  col- 
lege, he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  exam- 
ination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  within 
the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  15th,  16th,  and 
17th,  1904. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examina- 
tions will  be  held  June  20-25,  1904.  All  applications 
for  examination  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post-Oifice  Sub-Sta- 
tion 84,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank 
form  to  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  upon  application.  Ap- 
plications for  examination  at  points  in  New  England,  the  Mid- 
dle States,  or  Maryland,  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  Monday,  June  6th.  Applications  for 
examination  at  other  points  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada 
must  be  received  not  later  than  May  30th.  Applications  for 
examination  at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da must  be  received  not  later  than  May  16th.     Applications 
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received  later  than  the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  for  the  examination  of  the  candidates 
concerned,  but  only  upon  payment  of  five  dollars  in  addition 
to  the  usual  examination  fee.  Candidates  filing  belated  ap- 
plications, do  so  at  their  own  risk.  The  examination  fee  is 
five  dollars  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  fifteen  dollars  for  all  candidates  exam- 
ined at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A 
list  of  the  places  at  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held  in 
June  1904,  will  be  published  about  March  1st.  Requests  that 
the  examinations  be  held  at  particular  points,  to  receive  prop- 
er consideration,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  February  1st. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Colgate  University  who  are  ex- 
amined at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  English  alone,  will  in  1904  be 
required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  only  one  dollar.  If, 
however,  the  applications  of  such  candidates  are  not  received 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance  Board  on  or  before 
June  6,   1904,  an  additional  fee  of  five  dollars  must  be  paid. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  college  who  have  not  previ- 
ously taken  the  entrance  examination  in  English  will  be  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  for  such  examination  at  10:00 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Fall  Term. 
This  will  be  immediately  after  the  first  chapel  service  of  the 
year,  which  will  take  place  at  9:00  o'clock.  All  students 
who  do  not  so  present  themselves  will  be  debarred  from  attend- 
ance at  classes  until  they  have  made  an  appointment  with  the 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  for  an  examination  to  be  taken  with  the 
Special  Examiner.  Students  failing  to  present  themselves  at 
such  special  examination  will  not  be  allowed  further  attendance 
until  such  examination  shall  have  been  taken. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 

The  entrance  examinations  in  English  must  be  taken  by  all 
applicants  for  admission  to  any  Course.  With  this  exception, 
admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate  as  follows: 

Pass  cards  and  diplomas  of  recent  date,  issued  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  accepted  for  the 
subjects  and  topics  which  they  cover. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory  courses 
may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from  their  Prin- 
cipals. Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with  the 
Dean  before  the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  credentials 
must  be  submitted  not  later  than  the  opening  day  of  the 
term.  Otherwise  the  entrance  examinations  must  be  taken. 
No  student  who  has  not  submitted  sufficient  credentials  or  pass- 
ed the  necessary  examinations  will  be  admitted  to  recitations, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Blanks  for  cer- 
tificates will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for 
subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent,  or 
above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  results  of  such 
examination  may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College,  as 
a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  Year. 
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MATRICULATION 

Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  College  Year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  the  open- 
ing day.  Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  ap- 
proval ;  instructions  will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  com- 
pletion or  correction  of  defective  credentials  ;  and  the  student 
will  be  definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions. 
After  matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may 
proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 

Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  in- 
tended to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  peri- 
ods of  prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of 
the  preparatory  school.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  For  ad- 
mission to  any  course  (including  a  special  course),  candidates 
are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one-half  units,  in 
such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing outline: 
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PRELIMINARY  REQUIREMENTS,    FOR 
ANY  COURSE 

1.  English. — See  page  17. 

2.  Elementary    History. — Any    two    of  the  follow- 

ing historical  subjects,  each  representing^-  unit: 
G-reek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  English,  American, 
Civics.     See  page  18. 

3.  Elementary  Mathematics. — Algebra  and   Plane 

Geometry.      See  page  19. 


ADMISSION  TO 


3  units 


1  unit 


3  units 


7  units 


6  or  7  units 


Total, 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE    COURSE  IN 

ARTS 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Six   or   Seven   Units    of   Language  (including 

either  Latin  or  G-reek),  to  be   chosen    from    the 
following: 

Latin. — See  page  20.  4  units  "^ 

Greek. — See  page  21.  3  units   i 

German. — See  page  21.  2  or  3  units 

French. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units  J 

Nothing   less  than   the   number   of    units   specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 

3.  One   Unit   of  History  or    Science,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following  by  those    who    present    only 

six  units  of  language: 

History. — In  addition  to  any  His- 
tory presented  under  "Prelimin- 
ary Requirements,  for  Admission 
to  Any  Course."     See  above.  1  unit 

Science. — Any  unit  of  Science  in- 
cluded in  the  requirements  for 
the  Course  in  Letters  snd 
Science.     See  below.  1  unit 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A. — See  page  25. 


►    1  unit 


^     unit 


Total, 


14^  units 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR    ADMISSION    TO    THE    COURSE 
IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Four  to  Six  Units  of  Language,   to  be  chosen 

from  the  following: 

Latin. — See  page  20.         2,  3,  or  4  units  ^ 

German. — See  page  21.  2  or  3  units   I  4  to  6   units 

French. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units  ) 

3.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. — See  page  20.      £  unit 

4.  One   to    Three  Units  op    Science,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following: 

Chemistry. — See  page  23.  1  unit 

Physics. — See  page  23.  1  unit 

Astronomy. — See  page  24.  1  unit 

Physical  Geography — See  page  24.  1  unit         ,  ,     „ 

n     i  a  or  i        . .    ^     1  to  3  units 

Geology. — See  page  25.  1  unit 

Zoology. — See  page  25.  1  unit 

Botany.  — See  page  25.  1  unit 

Physiology. — See  page  25.  1  unit  „ 

A  half  unit  each  of  the  two  subjects  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  a  unit  of  Physical  Geography  or 
Geology.  A  half  unit  each  of  any  two  of  the  three 
subjects  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  unit  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  or  Physiology.  Students  are  recommended, 
however,  to  present  a  full  unit  of  work  in  one  subject 
rather  than  a  half  unit  each  in  two  subjects.  Not 
more  than  two  units  of  biological  science  (Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Physiology),  may  be  presented. 

Total,  14£  units 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A    SPECIAL 
COURSE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Seven  and  One-Half  Units,   to  be  chosen  from 

subjects  specified  for  admission  to  the  regular 
courses,  in  such  amounts  as  would  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  a  regular  course.      See  above.       7£  units 

Total,  14£  units 

Special  students  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they 
may  have  presented  the  full  preparation.  They  may  receive, 
upon  application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses  which 
they  may  have  taken;  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree  or  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  take  part  in  the  Commencement  exercises. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and 
to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  are  the 
students  in  the  regular  courses.  Their  names  appear  in  the 
catalogue  in  a  separate  group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the  above 
conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain 
standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

DETAILED    STATEMENT    OP  REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE 
SEVERAL  SUBJECTS 

English.  The  examination  in  English  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  to  test  the  general  reading  of  the  pupil,  the  other  to  bring 
out  the  results  of  more  careful  study  and  practice. 

Part  I.  Reading.  The  candidate  must  show  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  work  and  answer  sim- 
ple questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1904  and 
1905  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Julius  Csssar;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spec- 
tator; Goldsmith's    Vicar   of   Wakefield;    Coleridge's    Ancient 
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Mariner;  Scott's  Ivanhoe;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns;  Tenny- 
son's Princess;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

Part  II.  Study.  This  section  of  the  examination  requires  a 
more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named.  It  involves 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  also  is  designed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1904  and 
1905  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Macbeth;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Ad- 
dison. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each  of  the  topics  given  in  the  examination.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  read  all  the  books  prescribed,  and  to  have  freshly  in 
mind  their  most  important  parts.  But  knowledge  of  the  books 
will  be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write 
English.  No  candidate  can  expect  to  pass  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  English  whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 
Three  Units. 

History.  Preparation  in  any  of  the  following  subjects 
should  include  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  account  of  the 
period  covered  as  contained  in  some  good  text-book,  collateral 
reading  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  300  pages  on  topics 
connected  with  the  narrative,  and  familiarity  with  the  chief 
features  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  concerned. 

Greek  History.  From  earliest  times  to  the  dissolution  of 
Alexander's  Empire,  as  in  Oman's  or  Myers'  History  of  Greece, 
with  collateral  reading  on  Greek  life,  literature,  and  artistic 
achievements.      One- half  unit. 

Roman  History.  From  earliest  times  to  395  a.  d.,  as  in 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  or  Myers'  Rome; 
Its  Rise  and  Fall,  or  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History;  with 
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collateral   reading  on    Roman   political   conditions,    laws,  and 
constitution.      One-half  unit. 

Mediaeval  History.  Development  of  European  civilization 
from  350  A.  D.  to  1648  a.  d.,  as  in  Myers'  General  History  or 
Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Emerton's  In- 
troduction to  the  Middle  Ages  and  Mediaeval  Europe,  or 
Adams'  European  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  feudal 
life  and  institutions  and  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
One-half  unit. 

English  History.  From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  present, 
as  in  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools,  or  Higginson 
and  Channing's  English  History  for  Americans,  or  Mont- 
gomery's English  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  industrial 
and  political  development  and  the  expansion  of  England. 
One- half  unit. 

American  History.  From  the  Discovery  to  the  present, 
as  in  Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for 
School  Use,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Montgomery's  Students'  American  History,  with 
collateral  reading  from  some  such  books  as  Hart's  Source-book 
of  American  History,  or  Old  South  Leaflets,  or  the  American 
Statesmen  Series.      One-half  unit. 

Civics.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  some  good  account  of 
government  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  with  col- 
lateral reading  on  the  institutions  of  some  other  country  or 
countries,  described  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  political  system  of  some  State  of  the  Union. 
One-half  unit. 

Mathematics,  A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's, 
Chauvenet's,  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra;  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370 
pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expression,  to  prove  iden- 
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tities,  and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily 
and  correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention  :  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations 
upon  positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers 
and  products  and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid 
factoring,  reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds, 
imaginary  numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equivalency  in  solving  equations  and  systems  of 
equations,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring, 
where  this  can  be  done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula, 
the  use  of  factoring  in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic 
and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  under- 
lying principles  and  then  to  use  the  shortest  and  easiest 
methods. 

Those  entering  the  Course  in  Arts  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for 
entrance;  opportunity  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall 
Term  to  review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under 
thorough  instruction.      Three  units. 

Mathematics,  B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as 
in  standard  texts.      One-half  unit. 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV)  ;  six  orations 
of  Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the 
Poet  Archias;  six  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  and  Greenough,  Bennett,  or  Harkness)  ;  and  Jones's  or 
Bennett's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  fore- 
going requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the 
desired  amount  of  work,    not   necessarily  its  precise    nature. 
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Stu4ents  are  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit, 
Rolfe's  Viri  Romae  for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline 
for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  be- 
ginning Virgil.  Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of 
the  authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  at  sight.      Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley- Allen's  Greek  Grammar;  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad ; 
and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's  Be- 
ginner's Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For  two 
books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may  be 
offered;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in  Herod- 
otus may  be  substituted.      Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German 
correctly,  and  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted. 
3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated, 
but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  two  hundred  pages,  of 
which  the  larger  part  should  be  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be 
given  to  this  work.  Preparation  by  the  so-called  "natural" 
method  should  be  supplemented  by  systematic  drill  in  grammar. 
One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  Grammar, 
especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to  trans- 
late ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility  not 
less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to 
the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.     It  is  recommended  that 
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about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of  Lessing, 
Schiller,  and  G-oethe.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should 
be  given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

(Third  Year. )     1.   A  thorough   knowledge  of   the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard  au- 
thors as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be 
given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  inflection,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular 
verbs.  The  amount  in  Whitney's  Practical  French,  or  an 
equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the 
candidate  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific  au- 
thors or  works  are  designated  for  examination,  but  the  amount 
read  should  be  about  three  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger 
part  should  be  modern  narrative  and  conversational  prose. 
Fiv«  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to 
this  work.      One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly 
and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  A  thorough  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  accidence,  and  familiarity  with  the  es- 
sentials of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

3.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  should  be  read,  and  the  se- 
lections should  be  taken  from  various  authors.  One  year's 
additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

(Third  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classic  authors  such 
as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  translate  into 
French  connected  passages  in.  English.  4.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French  authors. 
One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 
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Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  authors  and  their  works  read,  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period 
during  which  these  recitations  are  conducted. 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and  theo- 
ries of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence, 
preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their 
compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text-books.  The  work 
required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the  student  to 
take  Course  3  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certificates  are 
presented  for  the  above,  the  text-book  used  must  be  indicated, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory.      One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics,  as  in  Avery's  School 
Physics,  Gage's  Elements  of  Physics,  Nichols's  Outlines  of 
Physics,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Elements  of  Physics. 

The  work  on  Physics  should  include  a  statement  and,  when 
possible,  an  explanation  of  the  following  subjects,  also  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  common  experiments  used  to  illustrate 
them: 

Properties  of  Liquids  and  Gases,  cohesion,  capillarity,  solubil- 
ity, osmose,   barometry,  density. 
Motion,  three  laws  of  motion,  composition  of  motions,  laws   of 

falling  bodies,  siphon. 
Heat,   measurement    of    specific    heat,   heat   of   fusion    and   of 

liquefaction,  radiation,  conduction,  convection. 
Electricity  and   Magnetism,  statical  charges,  relation  of  elec- 
tromotive force,  current,  and  resistance.      Magnets,  mag- 
netic induction.      Magnetic  and  chemical  action  of  a  cur- 
rent, heat  produced  by  current.     Induced  currents.     Tele- 
graph,  telephone,  electric  lightning,  dynamo,  motor. 
Sound,    production,    transmission,    velocity,    reflection,    nodes 
and    antinodes,    intensity,    pitch,     and  quality.      Musical 
instruments  and  the  ear. 
Light,    reflection,    refraction,    spectrum,     color,    microscope, 
telescope,  the  eye. 
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Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must  bring 
note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the 
laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed  in 
each  of  the  general  divisions,  i.  e.,  Mechanics,  Sound,  Light, 
Electricity,  and   Magnetism.      One  unit. 

Astronomy.  The  work  in  Astronomy  should  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

The  Celestial  Sphere  with  its  several  circles. 
The  Sun,  size,  distance,  weight,  and  physical  constitution. 
The  Earth,  size,  shape,  and  weight;    its  motions,  precession  of 

equinoxes,  aberration  of  light,  divisions  of  time. 
The  Moon,    size,  distance,    physical  constitution;    its  motions, 
an  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  eclipses  and  their 
frequencies. 
The  Planets,   their  apparent    and  real    motions,   sidereal    and 
synodic    periods,    distances   from  the  sun,    telescopic  ap- 
pearance, satellites,  transits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,   dis- 
covery of  Uranus  and  Neptune. 
The  Asteroids,  hypothesis  as  to  their  origin,  Bode's  law. 
Comets,  appearance,  form,  physical  constitution,  and  motions. 
Meteoric     bodies,     shooting     stars,     August    and    November 

showers,  meteorites. 
Stars,   magnitudes,   distances,   groupings,    and    motion.      The 
position   of  the  most  important   stars  and  constellations, 
nebular  and  meteoric  hypotheses,  solar  parallax. 
Gravitation,    Newton's  discovery,    Kepler's   three   laws,    tides 

and  their  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  moon. 
Astronomical  Instruments,  different  kinds  of  telescopes,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  spectroscope.  One  unit. 
Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text-books  of  Gilbert 
and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if  ac- 
companied by  evidence  of  training  in  observation  in  field  or 
laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Committee   on   Geography  in   the   report  of   the  Committee  on 
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College  Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational 
Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.  One  unit  or 
one-half  unit. 

Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  of  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.  One  unit 
or  one-half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the  com- 
mon forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  structure, 
general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the  forms 
studied;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations  to 
man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  work,  are  suggested  by  many 
excellent  guides,  among  them,  Needham's  and  Kellogg's  Zool- 
ogies.     One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  laboratory 
and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the 
physical  world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
or  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.  Such  guide  books  as  Atkin- 
son's Elementary  Botany  or  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany 
are  acceptable.      One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Certified  laboratory  notes  or  equivalent  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  must  be  presented  in  Botany  or  Zoology. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  including 
a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the  chemis- 
try of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.      One-half  unit. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering  the 
physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue,  nutrition, 
circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  general  and 
animal  metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  muscular  system.      One  unit. 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees: 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least  six 
years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  matricu- 
lation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least  four 
years  of  language  study  including  two  out  of  the  three  subjects, 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science,  art 
and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have,  including 
gymnastics,  eighteen  hours  of  work  per  week  throughout  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years;  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
Years  every  student  is  required  to  have  a  total  of  one  hundred 
term  hours,  but  during  any  one  term,  the  student  may  take 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  week.  In  both  courses 
the  work  of  the  Freshman  Year  is  prescribed.  Throughout 
the  Sophomore  Year  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed  and 
the  remainder  of  the  work  is  to  be  elected  from  certain  well 
defined  groups  of  studies.  During  the  first  two  terms  of  the 
Junior  Year,  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed.  All  work  for 
the   remainder  of  the   course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers. 
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LATIN 


The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a 
specialty,  to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course. 
Great  writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied:  then  follow 
masterpieces  of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman 
philosophy,  and  special  courses. 

FIRST    YEAR 
PEESCEIBED    FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Cato  Major  and  the  Laelius  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at 
sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  Syntax  are  reviewed,  and 
important  principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures- 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics 
of  this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an 
exponent  of  Roman  national  ideals.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with 
care  some  of  his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  odes.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR    SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin 
literature,  Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  Edition.)  General  view  of 
the  Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  5  or  8.      Three  hours. 

7.  Roman  Satire.     This  course  provides  a  connected  view 
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of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest  work 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  General 
view  of  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 
ELECTIVe    FOR  JUNIORS  AND    SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  the  Classics. 
Attention  will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the 
merits  of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a 
vocabulary,  of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult 
portions  of  syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use 
improper  helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in 
conducting  recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepara- 
tory schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  This  course  will 
be  offered  in  1904.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Introduction  to  Roman   Archaeology.     Sources,  prob- 
lems, and  methods.       Ample    illustration    by    the    aid   of    the 
stereopticon.     This    course   is    offered   for    the    current  year 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are  read 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied  for  two 
terms  by  those  who  so  desire.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Sight-Reading  Course.  Selections  from  Cicero's  or 
Seneca's  philosophical  works,  or  from  the  dramatists.  Spring 
Term,  one  hour. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR    FRESHMEN 

1.  Lysias.  Selected  orations.  Further  reading  at  sight 
from  Lysias  and  in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 
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2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the  Homeric 
Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

second  year 
elective  for  80phomores 

4.  The  Tragedies.  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles:  two  plays, 
with  prelections  from  others.  History  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Essays.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Legal  proce- 
dure and  political  institutions  of  the  Athenians.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

6.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  characteristics  as 
an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of  Athenian 
statesmen.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  Medea  or  Hippolytus. 
Clouds  or  Frogs.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Lucian.      Selections.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
Course  8  is  alternative  with  course  7. 

THIRD  and  fourth  years 
elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 

9.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  differences  from  the  Attic  Greek.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type,  with 
attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

11.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Phsedo  of  Plato  or  selec- 
tions from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
are  offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special  re- 
gard to  their  philosophic  content.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
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12.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Weber's  text-book  is 
used,  with  lectures  by  the  professor,  and  essays  by  members 
of  the  class.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Note.  This  course  requires  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  is 
open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  Psychology. 

13.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper. 

14.  Elements  of  Greek.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  Greek 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  the 
language  with  a  view  to  the  practical  use  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  work  of  this  course  is  conducted  by  the  Instructor 
in  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the  Theological 
Seminary.      Three   Terms,  four  hours. 


SEMITIC   LANGUAGES 

FOR  JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  including 
a  careful  study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  term  being  es- 
pecially given  to  syntax;  composition  in  Hebrew  for  the  first 
two  terms;  and  reading  of  historical  prose,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  and  the  syntactical  constructions.  Three 
Terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Egypt.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1904. 
Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

3.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  This  course  will 
be  given  in  1904.      Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  This 
course  will  be  given  in  1904.      Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  with  the  use  of  a 
German  text-book.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1905.  Spring 
Term,  two  hours. 

6.  Semitic  Archeology,  with  the  use  of  a  German  text- 
book.    This  course  is  given  in  1903.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 
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7.  Modern  Excavations  and  Discoveries,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament.  This  course  will  be  given  in  1905. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

The  remaining;  courses  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  Semitic 
languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary- 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  languages  studied  sufficient  to  read 
them  with  facility  and  accuracy,  second,  to  present  to  the 
student  the  general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  lan- 
guage with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs; 
third,  by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon, 
to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  life  of 
the  people  whose  language  is  studied;  and  also  to  show  the 
prominent  place  given  to  German  literature  in  German  art. 


GERMAN 

FIRST    YEAR 


1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic  drill  in 
grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of 
modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from  such  authors 
as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm  and  Auerbach.  Composition.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

second  year 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar. 
Rapid  reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors 
read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

third  year 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Nathan  der  Weise. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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4.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller.  Win- 
ter Term,  three  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of 
the  best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from 
year  to  year.     Occasional  lectures.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

6.  Goethe's  Faust.  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  accompanied  by 
stereopticon  illustrations.  Offered  only  in  alternate  years. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  German  Composition  and  Conversation.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  Lyric  Poetry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Gothic.  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.  Balg's 
Gothic  Bible.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  History  of  German  Literature.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Composition. 
This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed 
as  a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature. 
Three  Terms,  three  hours. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Merimee,  etc.  The 
authors  read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Review  of  the 
grammar.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  French  Classic  Drama.  The  class  will  read  selected 
works  from  Corueille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

4.  Edmond  Rostand.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  1904.  L'Aig- 
lon  in  1905.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD   year 

5.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romantic  School.  Given  in 
1904  and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.    Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  language, 
consists  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles  and  forms,  ex- 
tended work  in  composition  and  practice  in  conversation  based 
upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  Given  in  1903  and  in 
alternate  years  thereafter.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 


SPANISH 

7.  Elements  of  the  Spanish  Language.  Given  in  1905 
and  in  alternate  years  thereafter.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms, 
three  hours. 


ITALIAN 

8.  Elements  of  the  Italian  Language.  Given  in  1904  and 
in  alternate  years  thereafter.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three 
hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  fol- 
lowing: a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  literature;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  great 
periods  and  authors;  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  lit- 
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erary  criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms 
of  literary  art;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  English  language. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction.  (a)  Outlines 
of  literary  history,  (b)  Fundamental  principles  of  literary 
criticism,  (c)  Types  of  literary  art.  Illustrative  study  of  rep- 
resentative works  throughout  the  course.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND    AND    THIRD    YEARS 

2.  Study  of  a  Literary  Type.  An  examination  of  some 
one  of  the  great  literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential 
characteristics  and  its  historical  development  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  1903,  Lyric  Poetry.  In  1904,  the  Novel.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Study  of  a  Literary  Period.  Chief  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  great  literature  of  the  period,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  its  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.  In  1904,  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  In  1905,  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Study  of  a  Great  Author.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  both  for  its  inherent  qualities  and  as 
a  revelation  of  a  great  personality.  In  1904,  Chaucer.  In 
1905,  Shakspere.     Spiking  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Special  Advanced  Course.  Offered  only  in  connection 
with  Courses  2-4,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics  sug- 
gested by  those  courses.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  reports,  papers,  and  discussions.  The  class  will  be 
limited  to  a  small  number  approved  by  the  instructor,  and  may 
not  be  entered  after  the  Pall  Term.      Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  Aims  at  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Brief  introduction  to  the  poetry.  Emphasis  laid  upon 
the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  modern  English.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 
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7.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Linguistic  and  literary  study  of 
some  of  the  longer  poems.  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Beowulf.  Linguistic  and  literary  study  of  the  great  An- 
glo-Saxon epic.      In  1905.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Middle  English.  Twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries.  Crit- 
ical reading  of  representative  selections.  History  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  language.  Outlines  of  Middle  English 
literature.      In  1906.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  1  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms,  and 
must  precede  Courses  2-5.  In  Courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  considered  in  successive  years;  these  courses 
may  therefore  be  taken  more  than  once.  Anglo-Saxon  may 
not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED    FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  invention. 
Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures.  Essays 
are  required,  and  receive  criticism.      Three  Term,s,  three  hours. 

2.  Public  Speaking.  Elocution  and  Voice  Culture.  A 
study  of  breathing,  diaphragmatic  action,  articulation,  pro- 
nunciation and  interpretation.  Declamations.  Fall  Term,  one 
hour. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are 
held  in  the  college  chapel,  and  are  attended  by  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  classes.  Each  speaker  receives  special  drill  in 
preparation  for  the  public  delivery  of  his  declamation.  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

second    year 

PRESCRIBED    FOR   SOPHOMORES 

4.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  orations.     The  principles  of  this  form  of  composition 
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are  studied,  and  each  student  is  required  to  present  an  original 
oration  which  is  criticised;  the  orations  are  delivered  from 
manuscript  before  the  class.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Public  Speaking.  The  composition  and  delivery  of  ora- 
tions. Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  an  original  oration 
each  term,  before  the  audience  indicated  in  course  3.  Under 
certain  conditions,  an  extemporaneous  speech  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  orations  in  the  third  term.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  two  hours. 

ELECTIVE    FOR   SOPHOMORES 

6.  Rhetoric.  A  course  in  English  Themes.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR  JUNIORS 

7.  Public  Speaking.  For  the  present  year,  Courses  4  and 
5  may  be  elected  by  members  of  the  Junior  Class.  Three  Terms, 
two  hours. 

8.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  two  hours. 

FOURTH   YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR   SENIORS 

9.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  two  hours. 

In  courses  8  and  9  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  public  delivery  of  argumentative 
addresses.  These  courses  are  designed  to  give  opportunity  for 
both  prepared  and  extemporaneous  debate. 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  course  8. 
The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  this  course. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  an  early  arrangement  of  the  term 
schedule  in  debate,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  admit  students 
to  courses  8  and  9  after   the  first  Saturday   night  of  the  term. 
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10.  Public  Speaking.  A  study  of  Modern  American 
Oratory. 

This  course  is  open  to  those  whose  work  in  the  previous 
courses  in  orations  and  debate  has  been  satisfactory.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 


MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  Year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED    FOR   FRESHMEN   IN    THE    COURSE    IN    ARTS 

1.  Algebra.  Lectures  on  elementary  Algebra.  First  four 
weeks. 

Geometry.  Solid  and  spherical;  review  of  the  theory  of 
limits.      Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2.  Algebra.  Functional  notation;  graphic  algebra;  equiv- 
alence of  equations  and  systems  of  equations;  solution  of  sys- 
tems involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler  higher  equations;  the- 
ory of  equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability; 
derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  func- 
tions; expansion  of  functions  in  series;  theory  and  computa- 
tion of  logarithms.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  and  College 
Algebra.      Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trigono- 
metric ratios  and  their  relations;  proof  of  trigonometric  iden- 
tities; solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without  loga- 
rithms; radian  measure;  general  values;  solution  of  trigono- 
metric equations;  inverse  functions;  periods;  graphs;  impor- 
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tant   limits.      Taylor's   Plane    Trigonometry.        Spring    Terra, 

four  hours. 

PRESCRIBED    FOE    FRESHMEN    IN    THE    COURSE  IN   LETTERS   AND   SCIENCE 

la.  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Lectures  on  elementary  al- 
gebra. Conic  sections;  geometrical  invention;  equivalence  of 
equations;  theory  and  solution  of  quadratic  and  higher  equa- 
tions; functional  notation ;  graphic  algebra;  equivalence  of 
systems  of  equations;  solution  of  systems  involving  quadratic 
or  the  simpler  higher  equations;  theory  of  equations.  Fall 
Term,  four  hours. 

2a.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Permutations,  combina- 
tions, and  probability ;  derivatives  of  algebraic, logarithmic, and 
exponential  functions;  expansion  of  functions  in  series;  theory 
and  computation  of  logarithms;  determinants;  general  theory 
of  the  trigonometric  ratios;  solution  of  triangles.  Winter 
Term,  four  hours. 

3a.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Proof  of  trigonometric  identi- 
ties; solution  of  oblique  angled  triangles;  radian  measure; 
general  values;  solution  of  trigonometric  equations;  inverse 
functions;  periods;  graphs;  important  limits;  computation  of 
table;  hyperbolic  functions;  complex  numbers;  DeMoivre's 
theorem.  Taylor's  Plane  Trigonometry.  Spring  Term,  four 
hours. 

elective  work 

4.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Elementary 
exercises;  selected  geometrical  problems;  cross  sectioning; 
shading;  tracing.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Lettering.  The  form  and  proportions  of  standard  let- 
ters; details  of  construction;  methods  of  spacing;  laying  out 
titles ;  isometric  drawings.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  of  surveying;  construction, 
use,  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  compass  and  transit;  farm 
surveying;  stadia  measurements;  balancing  surveys;  azimuth 
and  repetition  traverses.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
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Note.  In  courses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  drawing  or  field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordinates; 
equations  of  loci;  straight  lines;  conic  sections  and  their  ele- 
mentary properties;  more  common  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours . 

8.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic 
and  transcendental  functions;  practical  applications  to  kine- 
matics and  to  tangents,  etc.  ;  successive  differentiation;  inde- 
terminate forms;  expansion  of  functions;  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable;  differentiation  of  functions  of 
two  or  more  variables.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Integral  Calculus.  Direct  integration;  definite  inte- 
grals and  their  applications  to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the 
areas  of  curves;  integration  of  rational  fractions;  integration 
by  rationalization;  integration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas; 
integration  by  series;  lengths  and  areas  of  curves;  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Railroad  Engineering  and  Surveying.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours.    Given  in  '04-05. 

11.  Tinting  and  Shading.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  '04-'05. 

12.  Topographical  Surveying.  SpiHng  Term,  three  hours. 
Given  in  '04-05. 

13.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Lectures  and  original  prob- 
lems.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours.   Given  in  '04-' 05. 

14.  Spherical  and  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry.  The 
work  in  Plane  Trigonometry  will  be  based  on  Part  II  of  Loney's 
Plane  Trigonometry.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

15.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  courses  8  and  9  embracing 
the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

16.  Differential  Equations.  Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  courses  8,  9,  15. 
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17.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  7  continued  including  a 
study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two 
variables;  the  plane;  the  straight  line  in  space;  surfaces  of  the 
second  order;  and  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

18.  Determinants  and  the  Theory  of  Equations.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

19.  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 


PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 
PHYSICS 

first  year 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity, 
and  magnetism  are  presented.  The  steadily  increasing  equip- 
ment of  the  department  in  apparatus  makes  the  demonstration 
of  the  larger  number  of  laws  possible  in  lecture-room  experi- 
ments. This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  those 
desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Students  entering  this  course  must  have  completed  Mathe- 
matics, courses  1-3.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possi- 
ble, elect  with  it  at  least  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of  the 
entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course  on 
condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  three  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit. 

second  year 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is  devoted 
to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae.     The  stu- 
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dent  is  taught  to  usq  instruments  of  precision  and  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical  measure- 
ments. 

Physics,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent  necessarily  precedes  the 
laboratory  practice;  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9,  are  recom- 
mended to  students  who  intend  later  to  take  this  course. 
Three  Terms,  three  to  six  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem  work. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity. 

Physics,  course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  and  Mathematics, courses 
7-9,  must  precede  this  course.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three 
hours. 

4.  Mechanics  of  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering 
and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more 
complete  than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  work  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  text.  Mathematics,  courses  7-9,  are  required 
of  students  taking  this  course.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Conducted  by  lectures 
with  experiments,  and  recitations  from  a  text.  Physics,  course 
1,  should  precede  this  course.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  scientific  study  and  work,  and  to  give 
the  student  training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation.  A 
portion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class-room  by  means  of 
text-book  and  lectures,  the  remainder  in  the  laboratory,  which 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study  of 
analytical  chemistry. 
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CHEMISTRY     | 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extending 
through  the  non-metallic  elements.  Instruction  is  given  by 
means  of  experimental  lectures  which  are  supplemented  by- 
frequent  examinations.      Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Metallic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  course  1,  con- 
sisting of  lectures  on  the  metals  and  their  compounds,  in  con- 
nection with  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  latter 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  common  reagents,  and  their  use  in 
the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in  solution. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis in  the  laboratory,  including  a  short  course  in  blowpipe 
analysis  and  the  separation  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in 
solution.  Frequent  examinations  are  given  upon  the  work 
done,  and  the  whole  is  supplemented  by  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  allied  subjects.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  An  advanced  course  continuing 
course  3,  and  including  the  qualitative  analysis  of  alloys  and 
minerals,  and  the  study  of  some  of  the  rare  elements.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  experiments,  and  frequent  examinations.  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

Courses  1  and  2  above  are  prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  the 
Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who  begin  the  subject,  and  are 
elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Arts.     Courses  3  and 

4  are  prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and 
Science  who  presented  chemistry  for  admission  and  are  elec- 
tive for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who 
have  had  one  year's  work  in  Chemistry,  and  for  Juniors.   Course 

5  is  elective. 
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THIRD    YEAR 

6.  Analytic  Chemistry.  A  course  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis extending  through  the  year.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantita- 
tive determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements.  To  this 
end  the  different  methods  gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  elec- 
trolytic are  employed.      Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

7.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  course  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  course  6,  and 
includes  the  quantitative  analysis  of  minerals.  Three  or  six 
hours. 

8.  Special  Courses.  In  place  of  course  7,  some  of  the  sim- 
pler courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken 
by  a  limited  number  of  students.      Three  or  six  hours. 

Either  of  the  above  courses  7  and  8  may  be  taken  after  com- 
pleting course  6. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

9.  Organic  Preparations.  This  course,  which  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  who  elect  chem- 
istry for  the  fourth  year  and  to  others  who  may  be  prepared 
to  take  it,  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  chemistry  after  graduation  from  college.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  important  methods  of  organic  work, 
and  the  methods  followed  are  those  given  in  Gattermann's  Prac- 
tical Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  Terms,  three  or  six 
hours. 

MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  had  courses  1  and  2  in  Chemistry.  It  includes  the 
study  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  important  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  minerals   employed  in    their  determina- 
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tion,  together  with  the  classification   and  special  study  of  the 
more  important  minerals.      Fall   Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 


GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological  and 
the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of 
continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  these  subjects 
or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The  instruction  is  giv- 
en by  lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Text-books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  reviews. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and 
habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.  The  signifi- 
cant questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the 
present  time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable. 
Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the 
organization  of  classes. 

GEOLOGY 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR    SOPHOMORES 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  applica- 
tions of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  channels,  and  glaciers,  form 
the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course.  The  igneous  forces  are  then 
studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain-making, 
and  the  development  of  continents.  Several  lectures  are  given 
on  the  geological  work  of  organisms.      The  course  deals  partic- 
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ularly  with  the  development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution 
of  scenery,  and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course 
of  human  history.  Attendance  upon  three  field  excursions, 
with  written  reports,  is  required.  Brigham's  Text-Book  of 
Geology  is  used  in  this  course,  and  also  in  courses  2  and  3. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Lithological  and  Structural  Geology.  This  course 
begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
rocks.  The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as 
stratified,  tilted,  faulted,  and  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets, 
mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure 
and  topography  of  continents  and  mountains,  as  determined 
by  upheaval  and  general  erosion.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding  of 
the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the 
topics  are:  the  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  animals  of 
the  various  periods;  economic  products  important  in  special 
formations,  as  fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters,  salt, 
pottery  clays,  and  building  materials;  geological  time;  the  last 
glacial  period  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  course  includes 
several  field  excursions,  the  accessible  localities  affording  the 
best  opportunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  historical  geology. 
Spring   Term,   three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS   AND   SENIORS 

4.  Physiography  of  the  United  States.  The  several 
physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  in  a 
series  of  about  thirty  lectures.  The  origin  of  the  land  forms 
is  explained  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  control  exer- 
cised by  geographic  conditions  upon  the  colonization,  social  life, 
commerce  and  military  history  of  the  United  States.  Forestry 
and  forest  reservations,  the  arid  lands  and  irrigation  and  the 
development  of  lines  of  travel  and  communication  are  among 
the  themes  treated.      The  course  serves  also  as  an  introduction 
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to  the  use  of  maps,  models,  and  the  literature  of  geology  and 
geography.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Paleontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their  man- 
ner of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record,  and 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  appear- 
ance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  ancestry  of 
existing  forms  are  treated.  Six  hours  attendance  in  the  lab- 
oratory  each  week.  Occasional  field  excursions  are  made  for 
the  collection  of  material.  Course  3  and  Biology,  course  2,  are 
required  in  preparation.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Geology.  Field  course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a 
district  including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton, 
is  the  usual  subject  for  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work 
each  week,  both  with  the  instructor  and  independently.  All 
the  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  formations,  and  the 
topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  detail,  each  man 
presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  results  of  his 
study.  A  three  hour  course  is  usually  offered  also,  for  the 
study  of  the  Paleozoic  section  of  central  New  York,  embracing 
a  very  full  series  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations.  Spring 
Term,  three  or  five  hours. 

7.  History  of  Evolution.  The;  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences. 
Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important  names, 
epochs,  and  doctrines.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
material,  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study. 
Personal  observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are 
aided  and  supplemented  by  lectures,  reading  and  conferences. 
In  each  course,  the  student  will  arrange  with  the  instructor 
for  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  of  three  days. 
Lectures  and  conferences  will  then  be  arranged  in  such  hours. 
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Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  introductory  to  subsequent  courses. 
Courses  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals 
will  for  the  present  alternate  with  courses  7,  8,  and  9  in  the 
Histology  and  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Courses  10,  11, 
and  12  follow  1,  2,  and  3. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study 
the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general  environmental 
relations  of  a  few  organisms.  These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give 
an  introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm, 
the  essential  likenesses  and  differences  of  animal  and  plant,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  animal 
forms,  selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom;  of  the  broad  features  of  the  groups;  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  groups  for  a  broad  view  of  the  animal 
world.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  plant  forms, 
selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  plant  groups  and  a  general 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term, 
the  general  laws  relating  to  the  environment  of  plants  and  an- 
imals, adaptation,  struggle  for  existence,  pollination  of  flow- 
ers, and  distribution  are  studied  and  discussed.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

SECOND  YEAR 

4.  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrate 
forms.      Fall    Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1903  and  1905. 

5.  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrate  forms. 
Winter  Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1904  and  1906. 

6.  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrate  forms. 
Course  5  is  prerequisite.  Spring  Term,  three  hours.  Given  in 
1904  and  1906. 

7.  Zoology.  Vertebrate  Histology,  a  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  cells  that  make  up  the  organs 
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of  the  vertebrate  form.  The  practical  work  involves  consider- 
able attention  to  histological  technique.  Open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students.  Fall  Term,  three  hours.  Given  in  1904 
and  1906. 

8.  Zoology.  The  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  a  critical 
study  of  the  development  of  two  or  more  vertebrates.  The 
student  will  make  preparations,  interpret  them,  and  with  the 
aid  of  conferences  and  demonstrations  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  7.  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours.      Given  in  1905  and  1907. 

9.  Botany.  The  physiology  and  ecology  of  plants,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  seed  plants.    Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Botany.  A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  thealae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

11.  Botany.  A  comparative  study  of  seed  plants;  their 
structure  and  systematic  relations.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED   FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  fundamental 
laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each  physiolog- 
ical system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
its  anatomy  and  physiology.     Fall  Term,  07ie  hour. 

ELECTIVE   FOR   SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arthrol- 
ogy,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human 
body.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
the  human  body  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subjects.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 
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GYMNASTICS 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  is  designed 
to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory,  and  respiratory 
systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good  health  and  bodily 
vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  attendance  is 
voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  his 
course  he  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY 


In  the  instruction  given  in  this  Department,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  historically  minded  man  is 
properly  interested  in  the  development  of  every  kind  of  human 
activity.  At  the  same  time  recognition  is  made  of  the  practi- 
cal necessity  of  emphasizing  the  development  of  some  few 
groups  of  activities,  even  though  this  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  groups.  This  Department  lays  especial  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  the  political  and  economic  activities 
of  mankind.  The  methods  employed  will  vary  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  courses,  with  the  state  of  the  library  facilities 
and  with  the  capabilities  of  the  particular  classes. 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOE   SOPHOMORES 

A  and  B.  This  course  is  continuous  through  two  terms  and 
is  required  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the 
Department.  It  is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Those  students,  however,  who  are  especially  interested  in  His- 
tory and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social  Science — Economics, 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology — are  advised  to  take  this  course 
in  the  Sophomore  Year.  The  subject  of  the  course  is  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  development  of  European  civilization  from 
the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.    The  methods  employed 
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in  the  course  include  the  use  of  text-books,  occasional  lectures, 
class-room  discussions  and  quizzes,  written  tests,  and  the  read- 
ing of  certain  passages  from  leading  authorities  and  from  con- 
temporary documents.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

FOR    THE    YEAR    1903-1904. 
FOE  JUNIORS 

1.  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  European  civilization  from  the  period  of  the 
Teutonic  migrations  to  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

2.  The  Transition  from  Medieval  to  Modern  Conditions. 
A  continuation  of  Course  1  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  The  French  Revolution  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
A  study  of  the  French  Revolution  and  an  outline  sketch  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  Europe  to  1870.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

FOR   SENIORS 

4.  American  Political  History  to  1789.  A  study  of  the 
development  of  American  political  institutions  on  a  common- 
wealth scale,  of  the  development  of  the  colonies  in  America  as 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  of  the  separation  from  the  Em- 
pire, the  working  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of  union, 
and  the  movement  for  a  more  perfect  form  of  union.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

5.  The  Development  of  Nationality.  A  continuation  of 
Course  4  to  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours.       * 

6.  Modern  European  History.  A  general  survey  of  the 
development  of  European  civilization  after  the  rise  of  the  great 
national  States,  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the  periods  of  the 
Reformation  and  of  the  French  Revolution.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  for  the  year  1903-1904  three  courses 
in  Political  Science,  open  to  Seniors. 

1.  Comparative  National  Government.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  national  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  leading  States  of  Europe.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Elements  of  International  Law.  A  study  of  the 
principles  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States. 
A  text-book  will  be  used  and  certain  leading  cases  in  each  topic 
will  be  examined  as  illustrating  these  principles.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

3.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States.  A  study 
of  the  great  principles  determining  the  relations  between  the 
central  government  and  the  governments  of  the  commonwealths 
in  the  political  system  of  the  United  States.  A  text-book  will 
be  used  and  certain  leading  cases  will  be  examined.  Open  only 
to  Seniors  who  have  had  History  4  and  5.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

after  1903-1904 

After  1903-1904,  two  series  of  courses  in  History  will  be 
offered  in  alternate  years,  open  to  members  of  both  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  who  have  had  History  A.  and  B.  In  the  series, 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  students  may  elect  Courses  2  or  3  without 
having  had  Course  1 ;  but  in  the  series,  Courses  4,  5,  and  6, 
Course  4  will  be  required  for  Courses  5  and  6,  and  Courses  4 
and  5  for  Course  6. 

In  Courses  1,  2,  and  3,  a  series  taking  up  certain  periods  of 
European  history, 

Course  1  will  be  a  study  of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  conditions,  covering  broadly  the  period  from  1250  to 
1648,  and  laying  emphasis  upon  the  rise  of  the  great  national 
States  of  Europe,  the  general  expansion  of  life  and  activity 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  the  revolution,  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  known  as  the  Reformation  and  the  great  Euro- 
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pean    conflict   culminating   in    the   Thirty   Years'   War.      Fall 
Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1905-1906. 

Course  2  will  be  a  study  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon,  covering  broadly  the  period  from  1763  to 
1815,  regarding  the  events  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1799  as 
the  development  of  peculiarly  French  eighteenth  century  con- 
ditions, and  the  career  of  Napoleon  in  its  two-fold  relation — to 
the  Revolution  in  France  and  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1905-1906. 

Course  3  will  be  a  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eu- 
rope, covering  broadly  the  period  from  1815  to  1870,  and 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  constitutional  and  national  move- 
ments which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  European  situation. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1905-1906. 

In  Courses  4,  5,  and  6,  a  series  occupied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  American  political  institutions, 

Course  4  will  be  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamen- 
tal political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists  in 
America  wTere  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of 
political  institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  the  colonies  in 
America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  revolution 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  Empire. 
Fall  term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1904-1905. 

Course  5  will  be  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect 
form  of  union;  the  evolution  of  the  national  spirit  through  the 
stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government,  of  administra- 
tion of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and  of  the  attempt 
to  maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict;  and 
the  first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a  national  spirit  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Monroe.  Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
Given  in  1904-1905. 

Course  6  will  be  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life 
represented    by   the   movement     which   elected    Jackson;   the 
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treatment  of  new  issues  by  this  Democracy;  the  development 
in  plainer  indication  of  the  sectionalizatiou  of  the  country  on 
the  issue  of  slavery,  through  the  struggle  over  the  tariff  with 
the  nullification  episode,  the  abolition  agitation,  and  the  move- 
ment for  slavery  extension  through  expansion  of  American 
territory — to  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1904-1905. 


ECONOMICS    AND  SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 

FOB   SENIORS 

1.  Elementary  Economics.  The  unfolding  of  Economic 
Theory,  together  with  a  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis  of  mod- 
ern industrial  society.  Special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  certain  of  the  more  obvious  economic 
phenomena.  Recitations,  collateral  reading,  theses,  and  occa- 
sional lectures.  (Bullock's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Eco- 
nomics). This  is  a  single  course  covering  two  terms  and 
election  of  the  subject  must  be  for  the  two  terms.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  History  and  Theory  of  Money  and  Credit.  This 
course  will  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Term,  and  will  be  open  to 
only  those  who  have  taken  Economics  1.  Its  aim  is  to  eluci- 
date the  financial  system  of  this  country,  and  to  emphasize  the 
more  important  details  of  practical  banking.  The  practical 
problems  before  the  country  will  be  briefly  considered.  Recita- 
tions, collateral  reading,  and  lectures.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR   SENIORS    AND    STUDENTS    OF    THE    SEMINARY 

3.  Practical  Sociology.  This  course  is  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  to  elemental  social  facts  and  some  of  the  more 
vital  social  problems  of  every  day  life.  It  will  consider  Demog- 
raphy or  the  social  groups  given  by  statistics,  units  of  social 
organization,  social  institutions,  elements  of  social  well-being, 
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social  degeneration,  and  relief  measures.  Recitations,  collate- 
ral reading,  and  occasional  lectures.  (Wright's  Elements  of 
Practical  Sociology).  This  is  a  single  course  covering  two 
terms  and  election  of  the  subject  must  be  for  the  two  terms. 
Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

FOR   JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture  and 
sculpture.  Text- books  are  used,  and  the  students  are  required 
to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  preparation  for  stated 
examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room  is  provided  for 
these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works  of  reference. 
This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  illustrated  by  numer- 
ous lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a  large  collection  of 
photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia,  Assy- 
ria, and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  con- 
nection with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifications  and 
additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  carefully  traced.  The 
Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Mo- 
hammedan styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal  with 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with  the 
purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its  master- 
pieces, to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval 
work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plas- 
tic art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  standard 
of  taste. 

Note — In  1905  (Winter  and  Spring  Terms)  one  hour  a  week 
will  be  given  to  a  course  in  the  History  of  Painting. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED    FOR  JUNIORS 

1.  Psychology.  Elementary  science  of  the  mental  processes. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE    FOR   JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

2.  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic,  the  principles 
and  method  of  correct  thinking  and  scientific  procedure. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  11  and  12  in  the 
department  of  Greek.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE    FOR     SENIORS 

4.  Ethics.  A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  morals, 
with  special  reference  to  theories  of  the  moral  consciousness 
and  the  moral  ideal.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading  philosoph- 
ical systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are  studied 
sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to  make  clear 
the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  tenable  solution 
of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  three  hours. 


EDUCATION 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  a  Teachers'  Training  Department  has  been  estab- 
lished, which  will  enable  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
following  course  of  study  to  obtain  upon  certain  conditions  the 
College  graduate  professional  certificate. 

FOR  JUNIORS 

1.  Course  1  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Course  2  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 
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FOR  SENIORS 

3.  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education.  Part  I., 
Theoretical.  This  is  a  course  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  psychological  topics  such  as  habit, 
attention,  interest,  reasoning,  and  emotion  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  pedagogical  implications.  It  treats  of  the  nature 
of  the  growing  self  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  correct  the- 
ory of  instruction.      Fall  Term,  Jive  hours. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education.  Part  II., 
Practical.  This  is  a  further  development  of  course  3  in  the 
examination  of  method  as  applied  to  the  specific  branches  of 
study,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  to  the  various  problems  of  class-room  instruc- 
tion. Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practice-teaching. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours. 

5.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education,  and  of  the  unfolding  of 
educational  ideals,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
present  educational  needs.      Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

PRACTICAL  ETHICS  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Practical  Ethics.  The  President  at  the  beginning  of 
the  College  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
with  practical  bearing  upon  the  College  life. 

ELECTIVE   FOR     SENIORS 

2.  Biblical  Literature.  The  President  will  give  a  course 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Evidences.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

SEMINARY  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Seminary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  under  certain  conditions.     (See  page  65). 
1.  Theological  Propaedeutics.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 
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2.   Principles  of  Interpretation.     Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Winter  Term,  four  hours;   Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OP  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

FRESHMAN   YEAR 


PALL   TERM 

WINTER  TERM 

SPRING  TERM 

f(3)  Latin,* 

f(3)  Latin, 

f(3)  Latin, 

(9)  J  (3)  Greek, 

(9) 

j  (3)  Greek, 

(3)  Greek, 
v  '    j  (3)  German, 

|  (3)  German, 

1  (3)  German, 

[(3)  French, 

1(3)  French, 

1(3)  French, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(4)  Mathematics, 

(4)  Mathematics, 

(4)  Mathematics, 

/  Practical  Ethics, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 

(1)  Gymnastics. 

(1)  -J  Hygiene, 

'  Gymnastics. 

SOPHOMORE    YEAR 

/  (3)  Latin, 

/  (3)  Latin, 

/  (3)  Latin, 

(8)  -J  (3)  Greek, 

(3) 

-j  (3)  Greek, 

(3)  j  (3)  Greek, 

'  (3;  Mathematics, 

'  (3)  Mathematics, 

'  (3)  Mathematics, 

f(3)  German, 

r  (3)  German, 
j  (3)  French, 

r  (3)  German, 

j  (3)  French, 

1  (3)  French, 
K  )   )  (3)  English  Literature. 

(3)   <  (3)  English     Litera-V° 

J  (3)  English  Literature, 

ture, 

1 

i 

L(3)  Themes, 

[(3)  History, 

1(3)  History, 

f(3)  Chemistry, 

f(3)  Chemistry, 

( (3)  Chemistry, 
j  (3)  Physics, 

(3)  Physics, 

j  (3)  Physics, 
\  (3)  Geology, 

(3)   <  (3)  Geology, 

(3) 

(3)  <  (3)  Geology, 
1  (3)  Biology, 

(2)  Biology, 

1  (3)  Biology, 
1.(3)  Physiology, 

L(3)  Anatomy, 

1(3)  Physiology, 

(2)  Public  Speaking, 

(2) 

Public  Speaking, 

(2)  Public  Speaking, 

(1)  Gymnastics, 

(1)  Gymnastics, 

(,1)  Gymnastics, 

(6)  Electives  from  above 
list. 

(6) 

Electives  from  above  list. 

(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 

JUNIOR   YEAR 

(3)  Psychology, 

(3)  Psychology, 

(15-18)  Electives. 

(12-15)  Electives. t 

(12-15)  Electives. 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15-18  hours  each  term. 
Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 
*The  numeral  (in  parenthesis)   indicates  the  number  of  hours   per  week.      Not  more 
than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in  the  same  year. 

tin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  a  total  of  one- 
hundred  term  hours  of  work  is  required  for  a  degree. 
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Conspectus  of  Courses 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN   YEAR 


TALL   TERM 

r(3)  Latin, 
(6)  •!  (3)  German, 
i(3)  French, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(4)  Mathematics, 
(3)  Chemistry, 

(  Practical  Ethics, 
(1)  J  Hygiene, 

Gymnastics. 


WINTER   TERM 

r  (3)  Latin, 
(6)  \  (3)  German, 
1(3)  French, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(4)  Mathematics, 
(3)  Chemistry, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SPRING  TERM 

r  (3)  Latin, 
(6)   \  (3)  German, 
1(3)  French, 

(3)  Rhetoric, 

(1)  Public  Speaking, 

(4)  Mathematics, 
(3)  Chemistry, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


• 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


(  (3;  Mathematics, 

1  (3)  Physics, 

f  (3)  German, 

[  (3)  French, 

j  (3)  English  Litera- 

I  ture, 

•-(3)  Themes, 

)(3)  Chemistry, 
(3)  Geology, 
(3)  Biology, 
L  (3)  Anatomy, 
(2)  Public  Speaking, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above 
list. 


(3) 


(3) 


(3. 


,o}   j  (3)  Mathematics, 

1  (3)  Physics, 

f  (3)  German, 

I  (3)  French, 

(3)   -j  (3)  English  Literature, 

t(3)  History, 
f(3)  Chemistry, 
(3)  Geology, 
(3)  Biology, 
1(3)  Physiology, 
(2)  Public  Speaking, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3) 


(  (3)  Mathematics, 
i  (3)  Physics, 


(3) 


(3)  German, 
(3)  French 
(3)   ■{  (3)  English  Literature, 


(3) 


(3)  History, 
(3)  Chemistry, 
(3)  Geology, 
j  (3)  Biology, 
1(3)  Physiology, 
(2)  PublicSpeaking, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 


(3)  Psychology, 
(12-15)  Electives.t 


(3)  Psychology, 
(12-15)  Electives. 


(15-18)  Electives. 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15-18  hours  each  term 

Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 

*The  numeral  (in  parenthesis)  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  Not  more 
than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in  the  same  year. 

tin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred term  hours  of  work  is  required  for  a  degree. 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE  STUDIES 
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T1h>  numeral  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  The  courses 
indicated  for  the  different  years  are  those  the  student  would  take  if  he  began  in  the 
Freshman  Year  the  first  courses  of  those  departments  where  courses  were  required  or 
begins  In  the  Sophomore  Year  the  work  of  those  departments  whose  first  courses  are  in 
that  year.  Students  who  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department  will 
take  the  courses  for  which  they  are  prepared.  Sophomore  electives  are  open  to 
Juniors  and  Seniors  and  Junior  electives  are  open  to  Seniors  when  the  schedule  per- 
mits.   Electives  must  be  taken  in  accordance  with  the  synopses  on  pages  59-60. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


PALL   TERM 


WINTER   TERM 


Latin  5  or  6, 
Greek  5  or  6, 
German  2, 
French  3, 
English  Literature  1, 


Latin  4, 

Greek  4, 

German  2, 

French  2, 

English  Literature  1, 

Rhetoric  (Themes)  6, 

Mathematics  Mathematics 

For  Course  in  Arts,  7,  8, 

For   Course    in   Letters 
and  Science,  4  or  7,  5  or  8, 

Physics  1,  Physics  1, 

Chemistry  1,  Chemistry  1, 

Geology  1,  Geology  2, 

Biology  1,  Biology  2, 

Physiology  2.  Physiology  3, 

History  A. 


SPRING    TERM 

Latin  7,   8, 
Greek  7  or  8, 
German  2, 
French  4, 
English  Literature  1, 

Mathematics 


6  or  9, 


Physics  1, 
Chemistry  2, 
Geology  3, 
Biology  3, 
Physiology  3, 
History  B. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 


Latin  9  or  10, 
Greek  9  or  10,  14, 
Semitic  Languages  1,  2,  6, 
German  3, 

Romance  Languages  5 or  6 
English  Literature  2,  5, 
Anglo-Saxon  6, 
Rhetoric  7,  8. 
Mathematics  10,  13.  15,  18, 
Chemistry  3, 
Physics  2,  3,  4, 

Geology  4,  5, 
Biology  4  or  7,  9, 
History  1, 
History,  after  1903-1904 

Courses  1  or  4, 
History  of  Art. 


Latin  11, 
Greek  11,  14, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  3,  7, 
German  4, 
,  Romance  Languages  7  or  8, 
English  Literature  3,  5, 
Anglo-Saxon  7, 
Rhetoric  7,  8, 
Mathematics  11,  13,  16. 17, 
Chemistry  3,  5, 
Physics  2,  3,  4, 

Geology  7, 
Biology  5  or  8,  10, 
History  2, 

Courses  2  or  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  3. 


Latin  12, 

Greek  12,  14, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  4,  5, 

German  5, 

Romance  Languages  7  or  8, 

English  Literature  4,  5, 

Anglo  Saxon  8  or  9, 

Rhetoric  7, 

Mathematics  12,  14,  19, 

Chemistry  4,  5, 

Physics  2,  4, 

Astronomy, 

Geology  6, 

Biology  6  or  8,  11, 

History  3, 

Courses  3  or  6, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  2,  3. 
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German  6,  9, 
Public  Speaking  9, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
History  4, 
Political  Science  1, 
Economics  1, 

Philosophy  4, 
Education  3, 
Biblical  Literature  2, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation, 


SENIOR  YEAR 

German  7,  10,  11, 
Public  Speaking  9,  10, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  2 
History  5, 
Political  Science  2, 
Economics  1, 
Sociology  3, 
Philosophy  5, 
Education  4, 


Interpretation. 


German  8, 

Chemistry  9, 

History  6, 
Political  Science : 
Economics  2, 
Sociology  3, 
Philosophy  5. 
Education  5, 

Interpretation. 


Note — Sophomore  and  Junior  electives  are  open  to  Seniors  when   the  schedule 
permits . 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.      MASTERS'  DEGREES 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science,  candidates  who  have  re- 
ceived the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  from  any  approved 
college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college 
work.  Such  a  course  shall  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  in  different,  but  related,  departments.  Can- 
didates for  the  Masters'  degrees,  however,  will  be  received  only 
in  departments  that  shall  approve  graduate  work  under  their 
direction.  Satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  in  these 
studies;  and  a  thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within 
the  field  of  the  major  subject.  The  plan  of  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  October  1st,  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
1st,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after 
one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two  years. 
In  either  case  the  candidate  must  take  post-graduate  study  in 
residence  during  at  least  three  terms.  A  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject, equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  who 
shall    present  a  satisfactory    thesis    within    the    range  of  the 
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major  subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary 
courses  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects, 
and  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  fifteen 
term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required  work 
in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Col- 
lege curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 

Graduates  of  this  College  of  not  less  than  three  years'  stand- 
ing, whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence  of  ear- 
nest and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  development,  will 
be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  leading  to  a  Mas- 
ter's degree.  Every  application  for  this  privilege  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the 
applicant's  educational  record  and  development   since  gradua- 
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tion.  Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  it  is  intended 
that  no  applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  already  shown 
that  he  is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  inde- 
pendent advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  that 
required  of  a  candidate  in  residence  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.  Candidates 
successfully  completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appli- 
cation. Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be 
taken  in  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  The 
same  fees  will  be  charged  as  though  the  student  had  been  pur- 
suing a  course  of  one  year  in  residence. 

II.     DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  "Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall  have 
pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  includ- 
ing an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological  Faculty.  A 
copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 
The  University  Faculty  will  not  recommend  the  conferring  of 
this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  College  the  course  in 
Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  31  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  57  and  by  taking  extra  work 
during  two  years  in  the  Seminary,  the  studeut  will  find  it  pos- 
sible under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College  and 
Theological   Seminary  courses  in  six    years.      The  courses  in 
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Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained  an 
average  standing  of  not  less  than  8.8  on  a  scale  of  10  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  College  course.  Students  may  take 
these  courses  only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Faculty  upon  written  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty.  Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing  of  8.8 
on  a  scale  of  10  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this  plan 
on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary,  can 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  or  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary,  four  year 
hours,  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their  work 
as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to  complete 
their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  for 
graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
inary work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
College  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the 
time  of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 
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In  exceptional  cases  the  two  degrees  may  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  provided  that  one  of  the  theses  is  com- 
pleted and  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Ordinarily  the  student  may 
complete  his  regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three 
years,  may  write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  correspond- 
ing degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the 
second  thesis  in  absentia  during  the  following  year  and  receive 
the  second  degree  at  the  Commencement  following  the  presen- 
tation of  the  second  thesis. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PROFESSION- 
AL AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged 
that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain 
subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  connec- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  But  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  prepara- 
tion for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Medicine — The  full  four  years'  course  will  secure  approxi- 
mately one  year's  credit  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Engineering — A  very  strongDepartmen  t  of  Mathematics  offers 
courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing  and 
Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and  Plotting, 
in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive  Geometry, 
which,  taken  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Department  will 
secure  credit  for  two  years  of  work  in  schools  of  Engineering. 
The  Department  of  Physics  co-operates  with  work  in  Mechani- 
cal Engineering. 
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Teaching — The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate  to 
the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Post-Graduate  Work — For  post-graduate  work  the  student 
is  referred  to  page  63. 
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THE   LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students  there 
stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each  term 
by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their  classes. 
In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  room  and  consultation  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal  privileges  are 
permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use  in  their  rooms. 
It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  boo^s  suited  to  the  daily 
needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources 
of  information  for  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal 
investigations  and  also  for  such  students  as  may  be  doing 
advanced  work  in  any   department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing  of 
books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  except 
on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours,  is  well  supplied 
with  all  the  most  important  reviews,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines. Students  in  all  departments  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
Library  and  reading  room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  fur- 
nished all  needed  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  nearly  forty  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000  and  of 
considerable  amounts  received  from  other  sources. 

The  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States   Government  are   regularly  received.     Gifts   have  also 
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been  received  during  the  past  year  as  follows:  From  the  Hon. 
J.  S.  Fassett,  LL.  D.,  Furtwangler  and  Reichhold's  Griechische 
Vasenmalerei  in  six  parts  folio,  text  and  plates;  Henry  Thomp- 
son, Esq.,  '72,  Rayet's  Monuments  de  l'Art  Antique,  two  vol- 
umes; Mrs.  F.  C.  Linde,  fourteen  volumes;  H.  B.  Kiimmel,  four 
volumes;  Hon.  F.  H.  Gates,  three  volumes;  Rev.  Ola  Hansen, 
three  volumes;  Rev.  H.  A.  Jump,  two  volumes;  C.  B.  Perkins, 
D.  D. ,  one  volume,  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
once  the  property  of  the  missionary  Kincaid;  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks,  one  volume;  Thomas  W.  Balch,  one  volume;  B.  A. 
Greene,  D.  D.,  one  volume;  Professor  J.  Greene,  one  volume; 
Professor  A.  Jones,  one  volume;  Professor  W.  M.  Chester,  one 
volume;  Professor  A.  P.  Brigham,  one  volume;  Professor  W. 
N.  Clarke,  fifteen  volumes;  Columbia  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  one  volume,  each;  Geological  Surveys  and 
other  Departments  of  the  States  of  Maryland,  Missouri,  Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts,  Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  Indiana  forty-two 
volumes. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  works  on  art, 
a  separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference;  (3)  the  Isaac 
Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works 
by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  Jate  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
It  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms 
designed  for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual 
reports,  catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
historical  sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable 
books  relating  to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was 
spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as 
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possible;  and  generous  provision  was  made  by  him  for  its 
maintenance  and  enlargement.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species;  an 
excellent  display  of  corals;  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  America, 
secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  of 
New  York;  and  a  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  and  of 
fishes,  the  gift  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments, 
as  follows: 

Historical — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the 
succession  of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  in- 
cludes many  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil 
with  the  existing  forms  of  the  several  zoological  groups.  This 
collection  has  recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  series 
of  Silurian  and  Devonian  corals,  from  Michigan  and  Canada. 

Dynamical — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and  other 
volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world ;  a  model  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs;  and  a  variety  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore  action, met- 
amorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins,  dikes,  and  other  structures, 
glacial  action,  the  work  of  underground  water,  and  the  geo- 
logical effects  of  organisms. 
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Lithological — A  typical  display  of  rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  common  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination,  sediment- 
ary, metamorphic,  and  igneous. 

Economic — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquisition  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Large  additions  have  since  been  made,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  geological  materials  used  in  the  arts.  These  additions 
include  several  hundred  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  at 
the  principal  mining  camps  and  from  firms  in  Denver.  A 
highly  valuable  collection  was  also  secured  at  the  close  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  including  native  gold,  silver,  copper, 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel; 
fuels,  building  and  ornamental  stones,  pigments,  fire  and  plas- 
tic clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road  materials,  and  miscellane- 
ous minerals  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  provinces,  embracing  a  rich  collection  from  the  resources 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and  valu- 
able collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a  variety 
of  refined  products,  with  models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

A  class-room  collection  of  several  hundred  specimens  of  typ- 
ical fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  has  been  arranged  in  the  geo- 
logical lecture  room.  These  include  the  Educational  Series  of 
Rocks,  presented  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
There  is  also  included  a  set  of  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  lantern, 
a  large  collection  of  slides,  and  a  lithological  lathe. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for  bio- 
logical study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class  of 
1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus 
and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment  includes 
microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents  as  well  as  slides  and  prepa- 
rations for  illustrative  purposes. 

The  geological  room  in  the  Library  contains  a  large  and  in- 
creasing collection    of   topographic  and   geological   maps  and 
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models  for  use   in  the  physiographic   courses.     This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 
The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made 
until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversified 
by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of  much 
natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
contains  a  lecture  room,  the  museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
biological  laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy  students. 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is 
the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms,  and  several 
other  rooms.  The  chapel  has  recently  been  remodeled  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  James  C.  Colgate,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Austen  Colgate,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  The  chapel  has  also 
been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  pipe  organ  from  Mrs. 
James  C.  Colgate. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.     It  was  built  in  1884, 
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and  affords  accommodations  for  the  Department  of  Physics  as 
well  as  that  of  Chemistry.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large 
lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  illustration  and  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  laboratory  work  rooms,  containing  desks  for  thirty-five 
students,  which  afford  opportunity  for  an  extended  course  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative. 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and  fur. 
nished  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire-proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  besides 
the  offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  three  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  offices  of  the  President, 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Registrar. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running 
track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a 
large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition  to  the  win- 
dows at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing, 
and  bicycle  rooms,  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this  floor.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  accommodations 
for  four  hundred  students.  Adjoining  this  on  one  side  are 
tile-lined  bath  rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank  fifteen  by  forty 
feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well-equipped  bowling  alley. 
On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms, 
and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  overlooking  the  exercise  room  and 
running  track.  This  building  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O. 
Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  constructed 
on  the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium,  which  contains 
a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track  of  220 
yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds,  tennis  courts,  and  grand 
stand. 
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STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  mode- 
rate. Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most 
eastern  institutions,  while  the  dormitories  furnish  comfortable 
rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to  worthy  and 
capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  numerous  scholarships 
and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  intended 
so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave 
the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution 
have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  University  make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision 
in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested 
in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other 
general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation    fee,    payable    on    entering    the    College  $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student 
enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition,  - 

Incidental  Fee,  - 

Room  rent: 

Inside  room,  - 

Corner  room,      .... 
To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 
or  $10  00. 

For  general  athletics: 

Fall  Term,  -             -  -             -                2  00 

Winter  Term,      -             -      .  -  -                       1  00 

Spring  Term,  -             -  -             -               2  00 

For  use  of  gymnasium,  per  term,  -  -  1   00 


10 

00 

2 

00 

3 

50 

5 

00 
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Laboratory  Fees.      For  students  taking  Analytical 
Chemistry: 

Courses  2-4,  -  -  -  -  3  00 

Courses  6-9,  -  -  -  6  00  or  12  00 

This  sum  is  intended  to  cover  the  expense  of 
common  chemicals,  gas,  and  the  use  of 
general  laboratory  apparatus.  A  deposit 
of  $2.00  for  Course  2,  and  $5.00  for  all 
other  courses  is  required  of  all  students  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  to  cover  breakage. 
Any  balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  course 
is  returned. 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Physics  -         3  00 

For  students   taking  courses   in  Biology  and 

Paleontology,  -  -  -         2  00  or  3  00 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3.00  a  week. 
In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4. 00  to  $6. 00  a  week. 
Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 
The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholarships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships — twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  and  twenty  yielding 
$30  a  year  each — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
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The  Edwards  Scholarship  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey 
Edwards,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
William  M.   Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson 
Palmer,  of  Athens,  N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William 
Coolidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin 
Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  estab- 
lished by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60, 
established  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
the  late  James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  two  of  $36  each,  established  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed 
for  young  men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 
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Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study,  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made 
to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number 
of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  condi- 
tions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  H.  S. 
Lloyd,  D.  D.,   Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President  and  the  worship 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  and  seats  are  set  apart  for  them  free  of  charge.  The 
social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  students 
as  well  as  instructors. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  de- 
voted to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes,  and 
a  workers'  training  class.  At  intervals  through  the  year, 
public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The   Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the  Sem- 
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inary  Band.  Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually  to  the 
"Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  missionary 
on  the  field.  The  society  conducts  correspondence  with  mis- 
sionaries in  the  foreign  field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before 
it  by  returned  missionaries  on  practical  topics  connected  with 
their  experience  and  work. 

ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board, 
consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  undergrad- 
uate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
statement  concerning  the  Whitnall  Field  on  page  74. 

GIFTS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN    1902-1903 

Mr.  James  B.  Colgate  marked  again  his  love  for  the  Univer- 
sity by  the  bestowal  of  the  munificent  sum  of  $100,000.00  for 
the  endowment.  Trustees  and  friends  have  presented  a  sum 
amounting  to  $2,150.00  toward  the  -erection  of  anew  Science 
Hall,  with  the  provision  that  this  subscription  may  be  used,  if 
necessary,  for  the  expense  of  a  special  agent  to  prosecute  the 
work  of  securing  funds  for  this  building.  A  colossal  bust  of 
Victor  Hugo  was  presented  by  the  French  Class,  and  a  life- 
sized  portrait  bust  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  given,  with 
appropriate  exercises,  by  the  English  Department  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Emerson  Centennial  celebration.  At  the  same  time 
a  framed  portrait  of  Emerson  was  given  to  be  hung  in  the  class 
room.  One  of  the  most  valued  gifts  received  is  a  portrait  bust 
in  marble  of  the  late  Walter  Rollin  Brooks,  D.  D.,  for  many 
years  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Hamilton,  long  time 
Trustee  of  the  Education  Society,  for  twenty-four  years  a 
Trustee  of  the  University,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Lec- 
turer in  Natural   Science.     The  bust   was  presented  by  Mrs. 
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Brooks,  who  maintains  the  present  Brooks  Lectureship  on  Re- 
ligion and  Science  in  the  Seminary  in  memory  of  her  husband. 
The  bust  was  publicly  received  with  appropriate  exercises  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  November  2.  A  gift  of  $2,000  by 
Mr.  Hendrick  S.  Holden,  of  Syracuse,  for  the  completion  of 
the  lake  has  greatly  furthered  that  project  and  the  work  will 
soon  be  completed.  Another  gift  of  $50.00  for  the  same  pur- 
pose was  received  from  Mr.  Eugene  H.  Paddock,  of  New  York 
City.  A  flag-pole  seventy-five  feet  in  length  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Colgate  and  will  be  a  conspicuous  ornament.  Spe- 
cial gifts  to  the  Library  are  noted  on  page  69.  In  addition  to 
these  gifts  the  University  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
legacy  of  $2,000,  left  by  the  will  of  the  late  Elizabeth  A.  Tay- 
lor, of  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  for  the  founding  of  two  scholarships.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  the  bequest  the  right  remains  with  the  First 
Particular  Baptist  Church  of  Troy  "to  designate  from  time 
to  time  one  or  more  young  men  to  enjoy  the  use  and  benefits 
of  such   scholarships." 
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THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge,  for 
students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Classical  Course, 
to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
Year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  stu- 
dents from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  8. 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are 
appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public 
speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a  first 
and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logansport,Ind. 
The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing, 
and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class 
in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  embraces  both 
grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and 
a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his 
standing  in  all  departments  averages  at  least  8.  The  award  is 
made  by  a  committee  not  connected  with  the  University.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  April  30th,  1904.  The  subject  is 
the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an 
author,  read  during  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year. 
It  includes,  however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and 
embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is 
a  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  depart- 
ments is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not 
connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  April  9,  1904. 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

The  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geom- 
etry and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a  first  prize 
of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize  of  $15,  are 
awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes  whose  stand- 
ing in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, falls  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  May 
7th,   1904. 
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THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for 
excellence  in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen: 

1.  The  Canal  System  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

2.  The  Genius  of  Leo  XIII. 

3.  The  Literary  Characteristics  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

THE    LASHER     ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively, established  by  George 
W.  Lasher,  D.  D.,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  sub- 
jects have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen: 

1.  The  Fiscal  Policy  of  the  British  Empire. 

2.  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Elective  System  in  Ameri- 
can Education. 

3.  Jonathan  Edwards:  Philosopher  and  Man. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lash- 
er  Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 
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THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the 
subjects  of  Genera]  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in 
courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his 
work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average 
standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  exami- 
nation will  be  held  March  5th,  1904. 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL    ORATION    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These  prizes 
are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions for  prize  composition. 

4.  Prom  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  evening 
preceding  Patrons'  Day. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined   by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  for  excel- 
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lence  of  thought  and  composition,  and  for  practical  effective- 
ness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE    EUGENE    A.     ROWLAND     ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking,  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the  compe- 
tition are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented  to  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock 
(noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College  Calendar  in 
the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  People,  and 
must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious 
name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the  sealed 
note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of  orations 
thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  committee 
shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations  have 
been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening- 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of   the  Fall  Term;  the  order  in 
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which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  excel- 
lence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee  of 
Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  .Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day  of 
the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 

THE    CLASS    OF    1884    DEBATE    PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  inter- 
est will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Com- 
mencement Week.      The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be  open 
to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected  debates 
throughout  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall  be  awarded 
on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  beheld 
each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for 
the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition 
may  be  designated  as  a  candidate   for  the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not  more 
than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the 
prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of    Mr.  George  W.  M. 
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Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  the  late  Professor  John  James 
Lewis,  LL.  D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum 
of  $60  will  be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the 
Commencement  exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations 
of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  1,500 
words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of  prize 
competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  on  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition  and 
delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of 
prizes  on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience, 
break  the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 
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All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  above  date  shall  exclude  the  student  so  con- 
ditioned from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until  such 
condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has  made 
out  his  list  of  studies  for  the  term  and  had  it  signed  by  the 
Registrar. 

The  term  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by 
the  Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to 
recite  during  the  term,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not 
later  than  five  o'clock,  p.  m.  ,of  the  second  day  of  the  term.  Stud- 
ies, when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent  of 
the  Faculty.  Except  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year, 
not  less  than  seventeen  hours  of  recitation  work  may  be  taken, 
unless  the  student  has  previous  advanced  credits;  nor  may  he 
drop  more  hours  in  any  term  than  are  covered  by  previous 
credits.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  one  term  may  be  taken, 
except  in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only  the  number 
of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be  required. 

Regularly,  students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must 
devote  a  part  of  the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of 
Freshman  work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshman  Year,  except 
to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special  cases. 
No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  advanced)  will 
be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student  has  maintained 
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an  average  standing  of  9  for  the  previous  year.  The  privilege 
of  taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  if  the  stu- 
dent is  not  maintaining  a  standard  of  9.  Students  who  have 
maintained  the  requisite  standing  may,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Dean,  take  as  many  as  twenty  hours.  More  than  twenty 
hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Regulations 
concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who  are  making  up 
back  work.  Back  work  must  regularly  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  advanced  work 
must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed,  they  may  be  count- 
ed toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat  less 
than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter  with 
conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than  four 
years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  secure 
the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  deficiencies). 

Special  action  of  the  Faculty  granting  extra  hours  must  be 
secured  before  the  student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the 
Registrar,  and  if  possible  before  the  close  of  the  term  preceding 
the  one  for  which  such  permission  is  desired;  until  such  per- 
mission has  been  received,  the  student  will  not  be  registered 
for  more  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is  above  6  on  the  scale  of 
10  in  any  subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on 
that  subject  or  absents  himself  therefrom,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  more  trial  and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and 
failing  on  the  second  trial  shall  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
again  in  class.  Any  student  whose  term  average  falls  below  6 
on  the  scale  of  10  in  any  subject,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination,  but  shall  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
over  again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails  to  present  himself 
for  any  special  or  term  examination,  unless  previously  excused, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such  examination.  Any 
student  who  over-cuts  in  his  gymnasium  work  shall  either  for 
each  hour  over-cut   take  two  hours  or  take  the  work  the  next 
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year  with  the  following  class,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical 
Director. 

The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement;  and  all  standings 
for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close  of 
the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m.  ,  of  the  Saturday 
before  Commencement,  he  shall  not  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is 
delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night 
of  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year  shall  be  eligible  to  any 
college  appointment  as  a  speaker. 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to 
provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of 
absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  for  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course  dur- 
ing one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  recit- 
ing in  any  exercise  shall  be  considered  absent.  Any  student 
exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences  shall  be  required  to 
pass  all  reviews  and  term  examinations,  and  shall  afterwards 
be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before  the  first  Sat- 
urday night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to  pass  the  said 
examination,  the  student  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer, 
be  permitted  a  second  trial,  failing  in  which,  he  shall  be  requir- 
ed to  take  the  subject  again   in  the  class-room. 

Ten  absences  from  Chapel  will  be  regularly  allowed  each 
term.  Students  who  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  on  the  hill  in 
the  periods  immediately  before  and  after  Chapel  may  receive  a 
reasonable  extension  of  their  allowance  by  applying  to  the 
Dean  before  the  second  Saturday  of  the  term.  No  excuses  will 
be  granted   during  the   remainder  of   the  term   except  in  very 
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unusual  circumstances,  such  as  prolonged  illness  or  prolonged 
absence  from  town  for  necessary  causes.  Absences  above  the 
allowed  number  will  be  charged  against  the  regular  allowance 
of  absences  for  the  following  term,  and  no  extension  of  the 
regular  allowance  for  that  term  will  be  granted.  If  a  student 
shall  at  any  time  be  charged  with  more  than  ten  absences  above 
the  allowed  number,  he  will  be  subject  to  discipline  by  the 
Faculty. 

No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in  any 
department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recitations, 
unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintains  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

Each  term  two  opportunities  will  be  given  under  an  exam- 
ining officer  for  making  up  over-cut  examinations,  finals,  or 
tests  yet  in  arrears,  as  follows: 

1st.   2-5  P.  m.,  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 
2nd.   2-5  P.  m.,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term. 
A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement  Day. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year  on 
the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  p.  m. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed  dates 
at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  examination. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may  be 
made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  deficien- 
cies arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes,  the  fee 
being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the 
examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination. 
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Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  Year; 
but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  Year,  they  will  come 
under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  shall  be 
recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  prize 
or  appointment,  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance  condi- 
tions, shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at  the 
time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  examinations 
prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made.  No  credit 
in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  student  who  has 
exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during  the  term  of 
competition  shall  be  recognized  as  a  competitor  for  any  prize. 

Only  those  students  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and 
who  shall  have  no  deficiencies,  including  entrance  conditions, 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations. 
Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the 
basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are  registered. 
By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  management  is  under- 
stood the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  director  in  any  such 
organization,  or  membership  in  any  University  exhibiting 
organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or  publishing  board. 
No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct 
and  management  in  more  than  two  such  organizations  during 
the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to  give 
one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making  any 
contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  student  organizations,  who  will  be 
ready  to  confer  with  the  manager  and  another  representative 
of  the  club  or  association,  and  no  engagements  shall  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  this  committee.  The  accounts  of  all 
student  organizations  shall  be  submitted  by  the  treasurers  of 
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such'organizations   before  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  term  to 
an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 

No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  department  from  which  he 
comes. 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they  have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  can  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled 
all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the 
Library. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  if  requested  in  writing  so  to  do 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regularly, 
term  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together  with 
the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student,  or  to  his 
parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject;  and  also  his 
average  grade  for  any  specified  term  or  year.  The  grades  are 
to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A,  9  and  upward  on  the  scale 
of  10;  Grade  B,  8-9;  Grade  C,  7-8;  Grade  D,  6-7.  P  indi- 
cates failure. 


STUDENTS 


SENIOR  CLASS 


William  Hall  Alexander 
Lester  Jay  Backus 
Walter  Scott  Bennett 
Harry  James  Coll  ester 
Rollin  Adams  Dalrymple 
Harry  Nelson  Eaton 
George  Emerson  Eddy 
George  Falkinburg 
Edmund  C  Forsyth 
Frederick  William  Harding 
Willis  Edward  Hinman 
John  Williams  Kern 
Fred  Gray  Leary 
Harris  Ward  Lewis 
Robert  Ernest  Lewis 
Earle  Garfield  Linsley 
David  Bevan  Lisle 
Thomas  D'Arcy  Lucus 
James  Patrick  MacFarlan 
T  A    Moore 
Edward  Paul  Murray 
Augustus  Ingalsbe  Nasmith 
Charles  Roy  Nasmith 
Floyd  DeForest  Palmer 
Earl  Ashmore  Partridge 
Wakeman  Rider 
William  Fox  Roantree 


*A  Cossayuna 

A  Palmyra 

A  Glens  Falls 

A  Madison 

A  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  Eaton 

A  Macedon  Center 

A  Flushing 

A  Little  Falls 

A  Brooklyn 

tS  Stillwater 

A  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  Norwich 

A  Madison 

A  Hamilton 

A  Troy 

A  New  York  City 

A  Amsterdam 

S  Manlius 

S  Albany 

A  Wolcott 

A  Wolcott 

S  Earlville 

A  Hamilton 

A  Cedar  Lake 

A  Canajoharie 


*A  Course  in  Arts 

tS  Course  in  Letters  and  Science 


Students 

Clayton  Byron  Simmons 

A 

Oil  City,  Pa. 

Carl  Herring  Smith 

S 

Gouverneur 

Claude  Mortimer  Stone 

A 

Prattsburg 

Lemuel  Washington  Van  Schaick 

A 

Sandy  Hill 

Frederic  Alpheus  Woodward 

A 

Tally 

JUNIOR 

CLASS 

Hermon  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude 

S 

Herkimer 

James  Garfield  Bailey 

A 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Ira  Balcom 

A 

Northboro,  Mass. 

Everett  Jacob  Beers 

S 

Dolgeville 

Francis  Gorham  Brigham 

S 

Flushing 

Lewis  W  Burdick 

s 

Maryland 

Edward  LeRoy  Campbell 

s 

Lockwood 

Linn  Sanford  Chapel 

A 

Sherburne 

Clarence  Shephard  Cobb 

A 

Rochester 

*George  Richards  Corey 

A 

Northboro,  Mass. 

Frank  Ribero  Deming 

A 

Corry,  Pa. 

Sheldon  Edward  Ford 

A 

Camden 

Floyd  Parmelee  Hartson 

A 

Union  Square 

Lewis  Clark  Haskell 

A 

Ulysses,  Pa. 

Stewart  Russell  Holmes 

A 

Silver  Creek 

Ford  Milend  House 

S 

Theresa 

Floyd  Morse  Hubbard 

A 

Auburn 

James  Howard  Hutchinson 

A 

Amsterdam 

Everett  Booker  Jones 

A 

Long  wood,  Fla. 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth 

A 

Eaton 

Charles  Leber 

A 

Scran  ton,  Pa. 

Arthur  Clyde  Lewis 

A 

Madison 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons 

A 

Hamilton 

Julius  Adolphus  Migel 

A 

New  York  City 

Harry  Manning  Root 

A 

Buffalo 

Wayne  Addison  Root 

S 

Hamilton 

Lester  George  Simon 

A 

Poughkeepsie 

Samuel  Buell  Sisson 

A 

Hamilton 

Squire  Hurlburt  Snell 

S 

Carthage 

Franklyn  Strong 

A 

Jenningsville,  Pa, 
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Students 

Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 

A 

Hamilton 

Allan  Lush  Thompson 

A 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

John  Melvia  Tburber 

A 

Brattleboro,  Vt, 

John  Clarence  Wales 

A 

Detroit,  Mich. 

William  Hiram  Wheatley 

A 

Canton,  Pa. 

Frank  Kelly  York 

A 

Smithville 

*Died  Oct.  3d 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Henry  Hermon  Alexander 
Frederick  Leslie  Anderson 
George  Pitt  Beers 
Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict 
Raymond  Ernest  Brooks 
Robert  Ostrander  Brundige 
Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 
George  Augustus  Burton 
George  Pardee  Cady 
Allan  Murray  Cartter 
Arthur  Montrose  Cottrell 
Floyd  Nelson  Darling 
George  Clinton  Dodge 
Edgar  Grove  Evans 
John  Ferguson,  Jr. 
Frank  Greene 
Francis  Vincent  Griffith 
Charles  Wesley  Hadden 
John  Brown  Harris 
Charles  Francis  Hatch 
Adrian  Crandall  Hawkins 
Herbert  Samuel  Hopkins 
Asa  Malcolm  Hughes 
Gordon  Hill  Kellogg 
Frederick  Gottlieb  Kimmich 
Clarence  Wells  Leach 
Grover  Cleveland  Mance 
Joseph  Sewall  McKeg,  Jr. 


A  Oswego 

A  Pel  ham 

A  Emporium,  Pa. 

A  Lebanon 

A  Waver ly 

A  Wolcott 

A  Warsaw 

A  Solsville 

S  Edmeston 

A  Phoenix 

A  Leonardsville 

A  Norwich 

A  Great  Bend 

S  Port  Chester 

A  Westerly,  R.  I. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Unadilla  Forks 

A  Hamilt07i 

S  Brookfield 

A  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  Burlington  Flats 

A  North  Norwich 

A  Hamilton 

A  Fairport 

A  Horseheads 

A  Eaton 

S  Pine  Bush 

S  Montour  Falls 


Students 

Graeff  Miller 

S 

Phillipsburg,  AT.  J, 

Walter  Curtis  Nicholson 

A 

Mt.  Vernon 

Milton  Augustus  Parker 

A 

Lynchburg,  Va. 

Hermann  George  Patt 

A 

Randolph,  Mass. 

Frank  Feno  Pellet 

A 

Wat  kins 

Morris  Newton  Porter 

A 

Lebanon 

Neil  Strong  Rhodes 

A 

Phoenix 

Walter  Runge 

S 

Flushing 

Edward  Burnside  Simmons 

s 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Warren  Richards  Sisson 

A 

Hamilton 

Robert  Sherman  Stringer 

S 

Hamilton 

William  Henry  Stringer 

s 

Hamilton 

Derwood  John  Tew 

A 

Hamilton 

Danforth  Roger  Thomas 

A 

Westernville 

Charles  Houghton  Tilden 

A 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Ray  Mackey  Tread  well 

A 

Cobles  kill 

Robert  Calvin  Ward 

A 

Pavilion  Center 

Leland  James  Whittaker 

S 

South  Falls  burg 

FRESHMAN 

CLASS 

Alfred  Alderman 

A 

Yon/cers 

Earl  Franklin  Bailey 

A 

Troy 

Daniel  John  Bloxham 

A 

Derby 

Allen  Dann  Churchill 

S 

Fairport 

James  Thomas  Cusick 

s 

Owego 

Maurice  George  Ellen bogen 

A 

Troy 

Harry  Court  England 

A 

A/ton 

Edson  Scott  Farley 

A 

Oneonta 

Uridge  Whiffen  Ford 

A 

Sandy  Creek 

Robert  Adair  Griffin 

S 

Utica 

Oscar  Guleke 

A 

Haverstraw 

Archibald  Carl  Heller 

S 

Factory  ville,  Pa. 

Rowland  George  Hill 

A 

South  New  Berlin 

Elmer  Wilson  Johnson 

A 

Bradford,  Pa. 

Orville  Townsend  King 

S 

Wat  kins 

William  Josiah  Klopp 

S 

Reading,  Pa. 

Charles  Sahler  Krom 

S 

High  Falls 
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Students 


Asa  King  Leonard 
Frank  Charles  Loegler 
Austin  Cook  Merrill 
Ralph  DimickJ  Montgomery 
Carleton  Chase  Murdock 
Albert  Ernest  Nichols 
Frank  Clark  Parsons 
Howard  Morton  Phipps 
Everett  Dudley  Plass 
Harold  Arthur  Prescott 
Harry  Edmund  Root 
Robert  McKee  Sherman 
George  Henry  Simons 
Paul  Wallingford  Smith 
Verner  Oswald  Newton  Smith 
William  Lee  Soper 
Wesley  Addison  Stevens 
George  Leigh  Stevenson 
David  Dudley  Stowell 
Percy  Northrup  Sturtevant 
Frank  Fuller  Sutton 
Frank  Clesson  Taylor 
Warren  Cyril  Taylor 
George  Davis  Terry 
Arthur  Henry  Thompson 
Garfield  Arthur  VanDerhule 
Howard  Robert  Vose 
James  Berchmannus  Wallace 
Ernest  Henry  Whitney 
Clayton  John  Wratten 
William  Hotchkiss  Yocum 
George  Morell  York 


S  Farmer 

S  Buffalo 

S  Carthage 

A  Plymouth 

S  Cooperstown 

A  Hamilton 

S  Earlville 

A  East  Rockaway 

A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Bradford,  Mass. 

A  Jordan 

S  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

A  Troy 

A  Waver ly,  Mass. 

S  Ottawa,  Kan. 

A  Hammond 

S  Hamilton 

S  Angola 

A  New  York  City 

S  Albany 

S  Orange,  Pa. 

A  Oneida 

A  Jay 

S  Walden 

S  Brookjield 

A  Masonville 

A  Owego 

A  Troy 

S  Plain-field,  N.  J. 

A  Brookjield 

S  Jackson,  Mich. 

A  Brookjield 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 
William  Gould  Bartholomew  Liberty  Falls 

August  Jacob  Blinzinger  Amsterdam 

John  Leonard  Brothers,  Jr.  Buffalo 


Students 
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Eugene  Benjamin  Callahan 

Richfield  Springs 

Frank  Riley  Castleman 

Union 

William  Dodd  Clough 

C/utrlestow?i,  Mass. 

Edward  Judson  Coleman 

Red  Creek 

William  Ira  Durfee 

New  Woodstock 

Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 

Waver  ly 

Joseph  Cephas  Rawson 

Yonkers 

Kenneth  Osborn  Smith 

Morris  ville 

Frank]  Stanbro 

Hamilton 

Chelsea  L  Storms 

Hamilton 

Henry  Kempenfelt  Vye 

Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Lockwood  Wheeler 

La  Grangeville 

SUMMARY 

Seniors             - 

- 

32 

Juniors          - 

- 

36 

Sophomores 

- 

46 

Freshmen 

- 

49 

Special  Students 

- 

15 

Total 


178 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

JUNE  14-18,  1903 

SUNDAY 

10  30  a.   m.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  President  Merrill 
7  30  p.   m.      Sermon  before  the   Theological  Seminary  by  the 
Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  of  Albany 

MONDAY 

Kingsford  Prize  Declamations 
Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

Board   of    Trustees    of    the    Baptist    Education 
Society 

Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 

Commencement    of    the    Theological    Seminary. 
Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Berry 

Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
Eighty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Edu- 
cation Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Ad- 
dress by  the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary 

WEDNESDAY 

10  00  a.   m.     Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  University  and  Educa- 
tion Society 
Senior  Class  Chapel  Service 
Class  Day  Exercises  on  the  Campus 
Trustees'  Luncheon  to  the  Faculties 
p.   m.     Class  Reunions 


3  00  p. 

M. 

8  00  p. 

M. 

10  00  a. 

M. 

11  00  A. 

M. 

3  00  p. 

M. 

4  30  p. 

M. 

7  30  p. 

M. 

10 

00 

A. 

M. 

10 

30 

A. 

M. 

12 

30 

P. 

M. 

i 

1 

00 

to  4 

01) 
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4  00   to  6  00  P.   M.      President's  Reception 

8  00  p.   M.     Oration   before  the   Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  by 

James   H.  Canfield,  LL.  D.,  Librarian  of   Co- 
lumbia University 

9  00  P.   m.     Annual  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 

tion 

THURSDAY 

10  00  a.   m.     The  University  Commencement 
1   00  P.    M.      Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Gymnasium 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  18,  1903 


Fred  William  Ainslie 
Everett  Harlow  Bowen 
Hugh  Bryan 
Carl  Colvin  Burt 
Harry  Thomas  Collings 
Robert  Wallace  Craine 
William  Edwin  Darrow 
William  Edward  Dimorier 
Glenn  Blackmer  Ewell 
Irving  Galusha 


A.   B. 

Floyd  Tompkins  Goodier 
George  Lewis  Hayes 
Floyd  Jerome  Olds 
George  Byron  Roorbach 
George  Herbert  Stewart 
Wallace  Teall  Stock 
Albert  Terry  Tamblyn 
George  Olver  Tamblyn 
Ralph  Howard  Tibbals 
Lucian  Stowell  Tuttle 

Ph.   B. 


Samuel  Deyo  Dolson 
John  Walter  |  Larkin 
Orma  Neil  Marsh 
Ralph  Thomas  Norris 


Austin  Lewis  Babcock 
George  Murray  Beal 
Harry  Charles  Buck 
Robert  B.  Crowell,  Jr. 

Fred  Wellington  Reed 

B.   S. 
Curtis  Clinton  Ed£ett 
Arthur  Munger  Griffen 

Maurice 


Edward  Bingham  Sherwood 


Morris  Mott  Sweeney 
William  Williams 


B.    D. 

John  Benjamin  Champion,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 

M.   S. 
Roy  Burnett  Smith,  B.  S. 


Honors  J  03 

HONORARY 
A.    M. 
Hendrick  Searles  Holden,  class  of  1873,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

D.   D. 
Rev.  George  Powell  Perry,  class  of  1882,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Charles  Arthur  Fulton,  class  of  1883,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  George  Hill,  Nottingham,  Eng. 

LL.  D. 
Professor  Benjamin  Terry,  class  of  1878,  Chicago  University. 


PRIZES 


THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

Albert  Mason  Stevens,  First      Francis  Patrick  Lyons,  Second 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

CLASS   OF   1904 

Henry  James  Collester,  First    Earl  Ashmore  Partridge,  Second 

CLASS  OF    1905 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons,  First       Albert  Mason  Stevens,  Second 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZE 

Charles  Walter  Billings 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude,  First 

Rollin  Adams  Dalrymple,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Raymond  Blaine  Fosdick,  First  George  Richards  Corey,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Claude  Mortimer  Stone,  First 

Augustus  Ingalsbe  Nasmith,  Second 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 
CLA8S  OF   1904 

Claude  Mortimer  Stone,  First 

Frederick   William  Harding,  Second 
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Honors 


CLASS   OF   1905 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons,  First       James  Garfield  Bailey,  Second 

CLASS  OP  1906 

John  Ferguson,  Jr.,  First        Warren  Richards  Sisson,  Second 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL    ORATION    PRIZES 

Frederick  William  Harding,  First 

Earl  Ashmore  Partridge,  Second 

THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

George  Olver  Tamblyn 

THE  CLASS  OF  1884  DEBATE  PRIZES 

Harry  Thomas  Collings,  First    Albert  Terry  Tamblyn,  Second 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

Austin  Lewis  Babcock 

THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Awarded  to  students  prepared  for  college  at  Colgate  Academy 
Albert  Ernest  Nichols,  First 


PHI  BETA   KAPPA 


George  Murray  Beal 
Everett  Harlow  Bowen 
Carl  Colvin  Burt 
Harry  Thomas  Collings 
Robert  Wallace  Craine 
Robert  B  Crowell,  Jr. 


Samuel  Deyo  Dolson 
Curtis  Clinton  Edgett 
Floyd  Tompkins  Goodier 
Floyd  Jerome  Olds 
George  Byron  Roorbach 
Wallace  Teall  Stock 


TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES 


The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1903  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York: 


Everett  Harlow  Bowen 
Harry  Charles  Buck 
Harry  Thomas  Collings 
Samuel  Deyo  Dolson 
Curtis  Clinton  Edgett 
Floyd  Tompkins  Goodier 


George  Lewis  Hayes 
Orma  Neil  Marsh 
George  Byron  Roorbach 
Fred  Wellington  Reed 
Wallace  Teall  Stock 
Lucian  Stowell  Tuttle 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OP  THE  ALUMNI 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates 
from  any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  appli- 
cation, are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes 
associate  members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1903-1904 

President 
Hon.  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  73,  Syracuse 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  Cyrus  H.  Merrill,  '73,  Johnstown 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Potter,  91,  Ogdensburg 
Rev.  Frank  O.  Belden,  A.  M.,  '93,  Carthage 
Harry  E.  Fosdick,  '01,  New  York  City 

Secretary 
Charles  W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  '62,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Professor  Wayland  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor  William  F.  Langworthy,  A.  M.,  '87,  Hamilton 

Orator 
Professor  Newton  L.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  '62,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY, 
AND  VICINITY 

President 

Hon.  George  I.  Skinner,  '80,  Albany 
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Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  L.  J.  Dean,  D.  D.,  71,  Troy 
William  S.  Garnsey,  M.  D.,  '78,  Glovers ville 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  R.  G.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  '66,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ford,  D.  D.,  '69,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Professor  A.  W.  Reynolds,  Ph.  D.,  '85,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  F.  Leipsner,  D.  D.,  74,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

President 
Rev.  C.  H.  Watson,  D.  D.,  73,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 
Kirk  W.  Thompson,  '90,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Rev.  Orville  Coates,  '81,  (Seminary)  Lowell,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Rochdale,  Mass. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D.,  74,  Mount  Vernon 

Vice  Presidents 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Saunier,  '88,  (Seminary)  Yonkers 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  New  York  City 

Executive  Committee 
John   Howard  Morse,  '90,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Edward  M.  Van  Kirk,  '89,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary)  Tarrytown 
Warren  I.  Lee,  Esq.,  '94,  (Academy)  Brooklyn 
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COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  SYRACUSE 

President 
Professor  H.  M.  Burchard,  Ph.  D.,  '91,.  Syracuse 

Secretary 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,  '90,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 
William  Macomber,  Esq.,  '80,  (Academy)  Buffalo 
Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  '90,  Jamestown 
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10, 

Sept. 

10, 

Sept.  10 

-12, 

Sept. 

12, 

Oct. 

24, 

Nov. 

3, 

Nov.  26 
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Dec. 

4, 

Dec. 

18, 
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4, 

Jan. 

5, 

Jan. 

9, 
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Feb. 
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5, 
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28, 
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29, 
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2, 

Apr. 

9, 

Apr. 

9, 

Apr. 

9, 

Apr. 

9, 

Apr. 

21, 

Apr. 

22, 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 
English  Entrance  Examination 
Entrance  Examinations 
Special  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 
Opening  of  Winter  Term 
Registration,   9  a.  m. 
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Patrons'  Day 
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30, 

May- 

6, 
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7, 
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13, 
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30, 
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10, 
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12 

-16, 
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14, 

1904 

Sept. 

15, 

Sept. 

15-17, 

Oct. 

22, 

Nov. 

8, 

Nov. 

24-26, 

Dec. 

9, 

Dec. 

23, 
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Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 

Commencement  Orations  due 
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Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

Special  Examinations 
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Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  Col- 
lege Chapel  9  a.  m. 
English  Entrance  Examination,  10  a.  m. 
Entrance  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 


GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

All  candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  testi- 
monials of  attainments  and  of  moral  character,  preferably  from 
their  latest  instructors.  If  a  candidate  is  from  another  col- 
lege, he  must  bring  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed 
their  fifteenth  year,  and  candidates  for  a  higher  class  must  be 
advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  exam- 
ination in  the  requirements  as  specified,  but  equivalents  with- 
in the  range  of  any  given  subject  will  be  accepted. 

ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 

Entrance  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the  University  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  21,  22,  and  23, 
1905. 

Examinations  in  June  may  be  taken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  These  examina- 
tions will  be  held  June  19-24,  1905.  All  applications  for  ex- 
amination must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post-Office  Sub-Station  84,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ,  and  must  be  made  upon  a  blank  form  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary  upon  application.  Applications 
for  examination  at  points  in  New  England,  the  Middle  States, 
or  Maryland,  must  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  Monday,  June  5.  Applications  for  examination 
at  other  points  in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  May  29.  Applications  for  examination 
at  points  outside  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  May  15.   Applications  received  later  than 
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the  dates  named  will  be  accepted  when  it  is  possible  to  arrange 
for  the  examination  of  the  candidates  concerned,  but  only  up- 
on payment  of  five  dollars  in  addition  to  the  usual  examination 
fee.  Candidates  filing  belated  applications,  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  The  examination  fee  is  five  dollars  for  all  candidates  ex- 
amined at  points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  fifteen 
dollars  for  all  candidates  examined  at  points  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  A  list  of  the  places  at  which  the 
examinations  are  to  be  held  in  June  1905,  will  be  published 
about  March  1.  Requests  that  the  examinations  be  held  at 
particular  points,  to  receive  proper  consideration,  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  February  1. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Colgate  University  who  take  the 
examination  of  the  Board  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  in  English  alone, 
will  in  1905  be  required  to  pay  an  examination  fee  of  only 
one  dollar.  If,  however,  the  applications  of  such  candidates 
are  not  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  College  Entrance 
Board  on  or  before  June  5,  1905,  an  additional  fee  of  five  dol- 
lars must  be  paid. 

All  candidates  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September 
examinations,  or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  respective  officers  to  study  under  an  authorized 
tutor. 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  college  who  have  not  previ- 
ously taken  the  entrance  examination  in  English  will  be  re- 
quired to  present  themselves  for  such  examination  at  10:00 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  day  of  the  Fall  Term. 
This  will  be  immediately  after  the  first  chapel  service  of  the 
year,  which  will  take  place  at  9:00  o'clock.  All  students  who  do 
not  so  present  themselves  will  be  debarred  from  attendance  at 
classes  until  they  have  made  an  appointment  with  the  Profes- 
sor of  Rhetoric  for  an  examination  to  be  taken  with  the  Spe- 
cial Examiner.  Students  failing  to  present  themselves  at 
such  special  examination  will  not  be  allowed  further  attendance 
until  such  examination  shall  have  been  taken. 
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ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE 
The  entrance  examinations  in  English  must  be  taken  by  all 
applicants  for  admission  to  any  Course.     With  this  exception, 
admission  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  by  certificate  as  follows: 

Pass  cards  and  diplomas  of  recent  date,  issued  by  the  Re- 
gents of  the  State  of  New  York,  will  be  accepted  for  the  sub- 
jects and  topics  which  they  cover. 

Students  from  schools  having  approved  preparatory  courses 
may  be  admitted  upon  satisfactory  certificates  from  their  Prin- 
cipals. Certificates  should,  if  possible,  be  filed  with  the  Dean 
before  the  first  day  of  September.  Entrance  credentials  must 
be  submitted  not  later  than  the  opening  day  of  the  term. 
Otherwise  the  entrance  examinations  must  be  taken.  No 
student  who  has  not  submitted  sufficient  credentials  or  passed 
the  necessary  examinations  will  be  admitted  to  recitations, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Faculty.  Blanks  for  cer- 
tificates will  be  furnished  upon  application. 

Principals  of  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have  their 
pupils  admitted  on  certificate  are  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  President. 

Certificates  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
will  be  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  entrance  requirements  for 
subjects  in  which  they  indicate  a  standing  of  sixty  per  cent,  or 
above. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  seeking  credit  toward  a  degree  for  work  done  be- 
fore entering  the  College  must  take  examination  in  the  subject, 
and  may  receive  only  so  much  credit  as  the  results  of  such  ex- 
amination may  seem  to  justify.  Credentials  of  preparatory 
schools  will  not  be  received  in  lieu  of  examination  for  advanced 
standing.  The  only  credentials  that  will  be  accepted  for  this 
purpose  will  be  the  approved  credentials  of  some  other  college 
of  equal  grade.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  College,  as 
a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  after  the  opening  of  the 
second  term  of  the  Senior  Year. 
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MATRICULATION 
Before  being  admitted  to  registration  or  to  any  class-room 
work,  a  student  must  present  himself  for  matriculation.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  College  should  therefore  present 
himself  in  the  Dean's  office,  for  final  examination  of  his  creden- 
tials, on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  college  year,  or  at  latest  on  the  afternoon  of  the  open- 
ing day.  Satisfactory  credentials  will  then  receive  final  ap- 
proval ;  instructions  will  be  given  with  reference  to  the  com- 
pletion or  correction  of  defective  credentials  ;  and  the  student 
will  be  definitely  informed  regarding  any  necessary  conditions. 
After  matriculation  is  thus  completed,  the  candidate  may 
proceed  to  registration. 

Students  entering  the  College  later  than  the  opening  day 
should  present  themselves  for  matriculation  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

SUBJECTS  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS 
Preparation  for  admission  to  College  is  expected  to  cover  a 
period  of  four  years  in  a  preparatory  school  of  high  grade. 
Admission  credits  are  reckoned  in  units,  each  unit  being  in- 
tended to  represent  as  nearly  as  possible  a  course  of  five  peri- 
ods of  prepared  work  weekly  throughout  an  academic  year  of 
the  preparatory  school.  Two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  prepared  work.  For  ad- 
mission to  any  course  (including  a  special  course),  candidates 
are  required  to  present  at  least  fourteen  and  one-half  units,  in 
such  amounts  for  each  subject  as  are  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing outline  : 
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PRELIMINARY  REQUIREMENTS    FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

ANY  COURSE 
I.     English. — See  page  19. 

I.  Elementary  History. — Any  two  of  the  follow- 
ing historical  subjects,  each  representing  ^  unit: 
Greek,  Roman,  Mediaeval,  English,  American, 
Civics.  See  page  19. 
Elementary  Mathematics. — Algebra  and  Plane 
Geometry.     See  page  21.  3  units 


3. 


3  units 


1  unit 


Total. 


7  units 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  COURSE  IN 

ARTS 


Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above. 


7  units 


2.  Six   or   Seven    Units   op  Language   (including 

either  Latin   or   Greek),  to   be  chosen  from  the 
following  : 

Latin. — See  page  22.  4  units"! 

Greek. — See  page  22.  3  units  i 

German. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units  | 

French. — See  page  23.  2  or  3  units  J 

Nothing  less  than   the   number  of    units    specified 
for  each  language  will  be  accepted. 

3.  One  Unit  op  History  or  Science,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following  by   those  who   present  only 
six  units  of  language  : 

History. — In  addition  to  any  His- 
tory presented  under  "Prelimi- 
nary Requirements  for  Admission 
to  Any  Course."     See  above.  1  unit 

Science. — Any  unit  of  Science  in- 
cluded in  the  requirements  for 
the  Course  in  Letters  and 
Science.     See  below.  1  unit 

4.     Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A. — See  page  25. 


6  or  7  units 


1    unit 


£  unit 


Total,  14£  units 
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REQUIREMENTS    FOR     ADMISSION    TO    THE    COURSE 
IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 


1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Four  to  Six  Units  op  Language,  to  be  chosen 

from  the  following  : 

Latin. — See  page  22.  2,  3,  or  4  units  -\ 

German. — See  page  22.  2  or  3  units  I      4  to  6  units 

French. — See  page  23.  2  or  3  units  ) 

3.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry. — See  page  22.  £  unit 


4. 


One  to  Three  Units  op  Science,    to  be  chosen 
from  the  following  : 


/. — See  page  24. 


1  unit 
1  unit 
1  unit 


Chemistry. — See  page  \ 

Physics. — See  page  24. 

Astronomy. — See  page  24.  1  unit 

Physical  Geography.  — See  page  24.  1  unit 

Geology.  —See  page  25.  1  unit 

Zoology. — See  page  25. 

Botany. — See  page  25. 

Physiology. — See  page  25 


1  unit 
1  unit 
1  unit^ 


1  to  3  units 


A  half  unit  each  of  the  two  subjects  will  be  ac- 
cepted in  place  of  a  unit  of  Physical  Geography  or 
Geology.  A  half  unit  each  of  any  two  of  the  three 
subjects  will  be  accepted  in  place  of  a  unit  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  or  Physiology.  Students  are  recommended, 
however,  to  present  a  full  unit  of  work  in  one  subject 
rather  than  a  half  unit  each  in  two  subjects.  Not 
more  than  two  units  of  biological  science  (Botany, 
Zoology,  and  Physiology),  may  be  presented. 


Total,  14|  units 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  A  SPECIAL 
COURSE 

1.  Preliminary  Requirements,  as  above.  7  units 

2.  Seven  and  One-Half  Units,  to  be  chosen  from 

subjects  specified  for  admission  to  the  regular 
courses,  in  such  amounts  as  would  be  accepted 
for  admission  to  a  regular  course.     See  above.     7£  units 

Total,  14£  units 

Special  students  may  take  any  college  work  for  which  they 
may  have  presented  the  full  preparation.  They  may  receive, 
upon  application,  certificates  stating  the  college  courses  which 
they  may  have  taken  ;  but  they  may  not  take  a  degree  or  com- 
pete for  prizes  or  take  part  in  the  Commencement  exercises. 
They  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and 
to  the  same  examinations  in  the  studies  pursued,  as  are  the 
students  in  the  regular  courses.  Their  names  appear  in  the 
catalogue  in  a  separate  group. 

The  opportunity  of  pursuing  selected  studies  under  the  above 
conditions  is  not  offered  to  those  who  have  failed  to  maintain 
standing  in  one  of  the  regular  courses. 

DETAILED  STATEMENT   OF   REQUIREMENTS   IN  THE 
SEVERAL  SUBJECTS 

English.  The  examination  in  English  consists  of  two  parts, 
one  to  test  the  general  reading  of  the  pupil,  the  other  to  bring 
out  the  results  of  more  careful  study  and  practice. 

Part  I.  Reading.  The  candidate  must  show  a  good  general 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  each  work  and  answer  sim- 
ple questions  on  the  lives  of  the  authors. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1904  and 
1905  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Julius  Caesar  ;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  Spec- 
tator ;  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  ;   Tenny- 
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son's  Princess  ;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  ;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

In  1906,  1907,  and  1908  the  topics  will  be  drawn  from  the 
following  works  :  Shakspere's  Macbeth  and  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  ;  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator  ; 
Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith  ;  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner  ; 
Scott's  Invanhoe  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ;  Tennyson's 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  Passing  of 
Arthur  ;  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  :  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner. 

Part  II.  Study.  This  section  of  the  examination  requires  a 
more  careful  study  of  each  of  the  works  named.  It  involves 
subject-matter,  form,  and  structure,  and  also  is  designed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  express  his  knowledge  with 
clearness  and  accuracy. 

The  books  for  this  portion  of  the  examination  in  1904  and 
1905  are  as  follows:  Shakspere's  Macbeth  ;  Milton's  Lycidas, 
Comus,  L' Allegro,  and  II  Penseroso  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
ciliation with  America  ;  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Ad- 
dison. 

The  books  prescribed  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908  are  :  Shak- 
spere's Julius  Caesar;  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus, 
and  Lycidas  ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America  ; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  and  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each  of  the  topics  given  in  the  examination.  He  is  expected 
to  read  all  the  books  prescribed,  and  to  have  freshly  in  mind 
their  most  important  parts.  But  knowledge  of  the  books  will 
be  regarded  as  less  important  than  the  ability  to  write  Eng- 
lish. No  candidate  can  expect  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion in  English  whose  work  is  seriously  defective  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  grammar,  or  division  into  paragraphs.  Three 
Units. 

History.  Preparation  in  any  of  the  following  subjects 
should  include  thorough  acquaintance  with  an  account  of  the 
period  covered  as  contained  in  some  good  text-book,  collateral 
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reading  to  an  extent  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  pages  on 
topics  connected  with  the  narrative,  and  familiarity  with  the 
chief  features  of  the  geography  of  the  regions  concerned. 

Greek  History.  From  earliest  times  to  the  dissolution  of 
Alexander's  Empire,  as  in  Oman's  or  Myers'  History  of  Greece, 
or  West's  Ancient  History,  with  collateral  reading  on  Greek 
life,  literature,  and  artistic  achievements.      One-half  unit. 

Roman  History.  From  earliest  times  to  395  a.  d.,  as  in 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People,  or  Myers'  Rome  ; 
Its  Rise  and  Fall,  or  Morey's  Outlines  of  Roman  History,  or 
West's  Ancient  History  ;  with  collateral  reading  on  Roman 
political  conditions,  laws,  and  constitution.      One-half  unit. 

Mediaeval  History.  Development  of  European  civilization 
from  350  A.  d.  to  1648  a.  d.,  as  in  Myers'  General  History  or 
Outlines  of  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  or  Emerton's  In- 
troduction to  the  Middle  Ages  and  Mediaeval  Europe,  or  West's 
Ancient  History  and  Modern  History,  or  Adams'  European 
History  ;  with  collateral  reading  on  feudal  life  and  institutions 
and  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation.      One-half  unit. 

English  History.  From  the  Roman  Conquest  to  the  present, 
as  in  Larned's  History  of  England,  or  Terry's  History  of  Eng- 
land for  Schools,  or  Andrews'  History  of  England,  or  Mont- 
gomery's English  History;  with  collateral  reading  on  industrial 
and  political  development  and  the  expansion  of  England. 
One- half  unit. 

American  History.  From  the  Discovery  to  the  present,  as 
in  Channing's  A  Short  History  of  the  United  States  for 
School  Use,  or  Johnston's  History  of  the  United  States  for 
Schools,  or  Montgomery's  Students'  American  History,  with 
collateral  reading  from  some  such  books  as  Hart's  Source-book 
of  American  History,  or  Old  South  Leaflets,  or  the  American 
Statesmen  Series.      One- half  unit. 

Civics.  Thorough  acquaintance  with  some  good  account  of 
government  and  political  conditions  in  the  United  States,  such 
as  Fiske's  Civil  Government  in  the  United  States,  with  col- 
lateral  reading  on  the  institutions  of  some  other  country  or 
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countries,  described  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  political  system  of  some  State  of  the  Union. 
One-half  unit. 

Mathematics,  A.  (a)  Plane  Geometry:  Beman  and  Smith's, 
Chauvenet's,  or  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry,  or  an  equivalent 
in  some  other  author. 

(b)  Algebra  ;  Taylor's  Academic  Algebra,  or  the  first  370 
pages  in  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent  in 
some  other  author.  Accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Algebra  and  the  ability  to  transform  expressions,  to  prove  iden- 
tities, and  to  solve  equations  and  systems  of  equations  easily 
and  correctly  are  indispensable  for  college  work. 

To  enable  students  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  Mathematics 
in  the  College,  the  studies  of  the  last  year  of  the  preparatory 
course  should  include  a  review  of  both  Algebra  and  Geometry. 
In  this  review  the  following  subjects  in  Algebra  should  receive 
especial  attention  :  the  enlargement  of  the  number  concept  in 
arithmetic  and  algebra,  the  laws  underlying  the  operations 
upon  positive  and  negative  numbers,  ready  writing  of  powers, 
products,  and  quotients  whose  laws  are  known,  rapid 
factoring,  reduction  of  fractions,  extractions  of  roots,  surds, 
imaginary  numbers,  theory  of  exponents,  the  progressions, 
ratio  and  proportion,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equivalency  in  solving  equations  and  systems  of 
equations,  the  solution  of  quadratic  equations  by  factoring, 
where  this  can  be  done  by  inspection,  otherwise  by  formula, 
the  use  of  factoring  in  solving  systems  involving  quadratic 
and  higher  equations. 

The  aim  in  review  should  be  first  to  understand  the  underly- 
ing principles  and  then  to  use  the  shortest  and  easiest  methods. 

Those  entering  the  Course  in  Arts  who  have  not  thoroughly 
mastered  Algebra  are  advised  to  present  Solid  Geometry  for 
entrance  ;  opportunity  can  then  be  given  them  in  the  Fall 
Term  to  review  and  extend  their  knowledge  of  Algebra  under 
thorough  instruction.      Three  units. 
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Mathematics,  B.  Solid  Geometry,  including  spherical,  as 
in  standard  texts.      One-half  unit. 

Latin.  Caesar's  Commentaries  (Books  I-IV);  six  orations  of 
Cicero,  including  that  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the 
Poet  Archias  ;  six  books  of  Virgil's  iEneid  ;  Latin  Grammar, 
(Allen  and  Greenough,  Bennett,  or  Harkness);  and  Jones's  or 
Bennett's  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  The  forego- 
ing requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  indicating  the  de- 
sired amount  of  work,  not  necessarily  its  precise  nature. 
Students  are  advised  to  substitute,  if  circumstances  permit, 
Rolfe's  Viri  Romae  for  a  part  of  the  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline 
for  a  part  of  the  Cicero,  and  to  read  some  of  Ovid  before  be- 
ginning Virgil.  Full  equivalents  will  be  accepted  for  any  of 
the  authors  named.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  candidates 
should  have  acquired  the  ability  to  translate  easy  passages  in 
prose  and  verse  at  sight.     Four  units. 

For  three  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil  or  Cicero. 

For  two  units,  the  above,  except  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Prose 
Composition. 

Greek.  Goodwin's  or  Hadley- Allen's  Greek  Grammar;  four 
books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  three  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ; 
and  exercises  in  prose  composition.  Collar  and  Daniell's  Be- 
ginner's Greek  Prose  Composition  is  recommended.  For  two 
books  of  the  Anabasis,  a  like  amount  of  the  Hellenica  may  be 
offered  ;  and  for  one  book  of  the  Iliad,  an  equivalent  in  Herod- 
otus may  be  substituted.      Three  units. 

German.  (First  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  German 
correctly,  and  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  Accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  grammar.  The  amount  in 
Joynes-Meissner's  Grammar,  or  an  equivalent,  will  be  accepted. 
3.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the  candidate  to  translate  simple 
German  at  sight.  No  specific  authors  or  works  are  designated, 
but  the  amount  read  should  be  about  two  hundred  pages,  of 
which  the  larger  part  should  be  narrative  and  conversational 
prose.  Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be 
given  to  this  work.     Preparation  by  the  so-called  "natural" 
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method  should  be  supplemented  by  systematic  drill  in  grammar. 
One  unit. 

(Second  Year.)  1.  More  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
especially  in  the  elements  of  word-formation,  the  use  of  prep- 
ositions and  conjunctions,  essentials  of  syntax,  and  in  the  uses 
of  modal  auxiliaries  and  the  subjunctive.  2.  Ability  to  trans- 
late ordinary  German  at  sight.  To  acquire  this  facility  not 
less  than  four  hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  work,  should  be  read.  It  is  recommended 
that  about  half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  works  of 
Lessing,  Schiller,  and  Goethe.  One  year's  additional  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  to  this  work.      One  unit. 

(Third  Year.)     1.   A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  such  standard  au- 
thors as  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  3.  Ability  to  trans- 
late into  German  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some 
knowledge  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  German 
authors.  One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to 
this  work.      One  unit. 

French.  (First  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
grammatical  inflections,  with  special  attention  to  the  irregular 
verbs.  The  amount  in  Whitney's  Practical  French,  or  an 
equivalent,  will  be  accepted.  2.  Enough  reading  to  enable  the 
candidate  to  translate  simple  prose  at  sight.  No  specific  au- 
thors or  works  are  designated  for  examination,  but  the  amount 
read  should  be  about  three  hundred  pages,  of  which  the  larger 
part  should  be  modern  narrative  and  conversational  prose. 
Five  recitations  a  week  during  one  year  should  be  given  to 
this  work.      One  unit. 

(  Second  Year.)  1.  Ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly 
and  to  read  it  with  proper  intonations.  2.  A  thorough  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  accidence,  and  familiarity  with  the  es- 
sentials of  syntax,  especially  the  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses. 

3.  Ability  to  translate  at  sight  standard  French.  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  work,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  pages  of  prose  and  verse  should  be  read,  and  the  se- 
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lections  should  be  taken  from  various  authors.  One  year's 
additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work.     One  unit. 

(Third  Year.)  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
2.  Ability  to  read  at  sight  selections  from  classic  authors  such 
as  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  3.  Ability  to  translate  into 
French  connected  passages  in  English.  4.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  most  celebrated  French  authors. 
One  year's  additional  instruction  should  be  given  to  this  work. 
One  unit. 

Credentials  in  German  and  French  should  indicate  in  detail 
the  text-books  used,  the  works  read,  the  number  of  recitations 
per  week,  and  the  length  of  the  period  during  which  these  rec- 
itations are  conducted. 

Chemistry.  One  year's  work.  The  general  laws  and  theo- 
ries of  Chemistry,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occurrence, 
preparation,  and  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their 
compounds,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  text- books.  The  work 
required  must  be  of  such  quality  as  to  prepare  the  student  to 
take  Course  3  in  Analytical  Chemistry.  If  certificates  are 
presented  for  the  above,  the  text-book  used  must  be  indicated, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory.    One  unit. 

Physics.  One  year's  work  in  Physics.  The  work  should 
include  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  sound,  and  light,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  experiments  illustrating  them. 

Students  presenting  themselves  for  examination  must  bring 
note  books,  showing  the  work  which  they  have  done  in  the 
laboratory.  At  least  six  experiments  are  to  be  performed  in 
each  of  the  general  divisions  named  above.      One  unit. 

Astronomy.  The  work  in  Astronomy  should  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  celestial  sphere,  solar  system,  meteoric 
bodies,  and  stars  ;  also  astronomical  instruments  and  the 
spectroscope.      One  unit. 

Physical  Geography.  Work  in  the  text-books  of  Gilbert 
and  Brigham,  Tarr,  Davis,  and  Dryer  will  be  accepted,  if  ac- 
companied  by   evidence   of   training   in  observation  in  field  or 
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laboratory,  preferably  in  both.  The  section  on  Geography  in 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Committee  on  Geography  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements,  to  the  National  Educational 
Association,  indicate  the  kind  of  work  desired.  One  unit  or 
one-half  unit. 

Geology.  Text  books  of  Brigham,  Tarr,  or  Scott,  or  the 
smaller  texts  ot  Dana  and  LeConte.  As  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, evidence  of  practical  work  must  be  offered.  One  unit 
or  one- half  unit. 

Zoology.  Mainly  field  and  laboratory  work  with  the  com- 
mon forms.  The  student  should  gain  a  knowledge  of  structure, 
general  physiology,  habits,  and  the  life  history  of  the  forms 
studied  ;  the  geographical  distribution,  and  the  relations  to 
man  of  the  groups  from  which  the  forms  for  study  are  chosen. 
The  scope  and  character  of  the  work  are  suggested  by  many 
excellent  guides,  among  them,  Needham's  or  Kellogg's  Zool- 
ogy.     One  unit  or  one- half  unit. 

Botany.  The  student  should  acquire  mainly  by  laboratory 
and  field  work,  a  knowledge  of  plant  structure  and  develop- 
ment, using  such  forms  as  shall  show  progression  of  form  and 
structure  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  plant 
nutrition,  assimilation,  growth,  reproduction,  and  irritability; 
and  knowledge  of  the  broader  relations  of  the  plant  to  the 
physical  world  and  to  other  living  things.  The  outline  pro- 
posed by  the  New  York  State  Science  Teachers'  Association, 
or  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  will  indicate 
the  character  of  the  work  desired.  Such  guide  books  as  Atkin- 
son's Elementary  Botany  or  Bergen's  Foundations  of  Botany 
are  acceptable.      One  unit  or  one-half  unit. 

Certified  laboratory  notes  or  equivalent  evidence  as  to  the 
character  of  the  work  must  be  presented  in  Botany  or  Zoology. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene,  A.  A  half-year  of  work,  includ- 
ing a  treatment  of  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  the 
chemistry  of  food,  digestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and  the 
physiology  of  the  nervous  system.      One-half  unit. 
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Physiology  and  Hygiene,  B.  One  year's  work  covering  the 
physiology  of  the  cell,  contractile  and  irritable  tissue,  nutrition, 
circulation,  respiration,  digestion,  absorption,  general  and 
animal  metabolism,  excretion,  the  skin,  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  muscular  system.      One  unit. 


INSTRUCTION 


COURSES 

The  College  provides  two  distinct  and  parallel  courses  of 
instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degrees  : 

The  Course  in  Arts,  requiring  for  matriculation  at  least  six 
years  of  language  study,  including  both  Latin  and  Greek,  or 
either  one  of  these  languages  with  German  or  French,  and 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  requiring  for  matricu- 
lation certain  scientific  subjects,  together  with  at  least  four 
years  of  language  study  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  subjects, 
Latin,  German,  and  French,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Each  of  these  courses  extends  over  four  years,  and  consists 
of  prescribed  and  elective  studies  in  language  and  literature, 
mathematics,  natural  science,  history  and  political  science,  art 
and  philosophy.  Every  student  is  required  to  have,  including 
gymnastics,  eighteen  hours  of  work  per  week  throughout  the 
Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  ;  during  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  every  student  is  required  to  have  a  total  of  one  hundred 
term  hours,  but  during  any  one  term,  the  student  may  take 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  per  week.  In  both  courses  the 
work  of  the  Freshman  year  is  prescribed.  Throughout  the 
Sophomore  year  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed  and  the 
remainder  of  the  work  is  to  be  elected  from  certain  well  defined 
groups  of  studies.  During  the  first  two  terms  of  the  Junior 
year,  three  hours  of  work  are  prescribed.  All  work  for  the 
remainder  of  the  course  is  elective. 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  several  departments  of  the  College,  prepared 
by  the  respective  officers. 
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LATIN 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  so  arranged  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  student,  who  wishes  to  make  Latin  a  spe- 
cialty, to  pursue  the  subject  during  his  entire  course.  Great 
writers  of  the  Golden  Age  are  first  studied  :  then  follow  mas- 
terpieces of  earlier  and  later  Latin,  selections  from  Roman 
philosophy,  and  special  courses. 

FIRST   YEAR 
PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN 

1.  Cicero.  The  Cato  Major  and  the  Laelius  are  made  the 
basis  of  this  course.  Much  attention  is  given  to  translation  at 
sight,  the  more  difficult  portions  of  Syntax  are  reviewed,  and 
important  principles  are  expounded  and  illustrated  in  lectures. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Livy.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  characteristics  of 
this  author  as  a  new  force  in  Latin  literature,  and  as  an  ex- 
ponent of  Roman  national  ideals.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Horace.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  illustrate 
clearly  the  remarkable  career  of  this  poet  and  to  study  with 
care  some  of  his  finest  work.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to 
the  odes.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  Terence.  Selected  plays.  The  early  history  of  Latin 
literature,  Livius  Andronicus  to  Cicero.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Cicero's  Letters.  (Abbott's  Edition.)  History  of  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Upon  the  work  of  this  term  a  prize  examination  is  set  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  the  Spring  Term.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  Pliny's  Letters.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for 
course  5  or  7.      Three  hours. 

7.  Roman  Satire.     This   course  provides  a  connected  view 
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of  the  most  distinctive  branch  of  Latin  literature.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  fragments  of  early  satire  and  to  the  finest  work 
of  Horace  and  Juvenal.  History  of  Roman  literature  com- 
pleted.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Tacitus.  Selections  from  his  shorter  works.  History  of 
Roman  literature  completed.  This  course  may  be  substituted 
for  course  7.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD  YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

9.  Methods  of  Secondary  Instruction  in  the  Classics. 
Attention  will  be  given  in  lectures  and  discussions  to  the 
merits  of  rival  methods,  to  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  vo- 
cabulary, of  introducing  and  expounding  the  more  difficult 
portions  of  syntax,  and  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  use 
improper  helps. 

There  will  be  practical  work  by  members  of  the  class  in  con- 
ducting recitations  in  the  authors  usually  read  in  preparatory 
schools,  and  exercises  in  sight-reading.  Offered  in  1904. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archeology.  Sources,  prob- 
lems, and  methods.  Ample  illustration  by  the  aid  of  the 
stereopticon.     Offered  in  1905.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Plautus.  Historical  Syntax.  Different  plays  are  read 
from  year  to  year,  so  that  this  author  may  be  studied  for  two 
terms  by  those  who  so  desire.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Sight-Reading  Course.  Selections  from  Cicero's  or 
Seneca's  philosophical  works,  or  from  the  dramatists.  Spring 
Term,  o?ie  hour. 


GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST  year 

for  freshmen 

1.   Lysias.     Selected  orations.       Further  reading  at  sight 

from  Lysias   and   in  Xenophon's  Hellenica.     Fall  Term,  three 

hours. 
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2.  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  Collateral  readings  from 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socrates.    Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Homer:  The  Odyssey.  The  Heroic  Age,  and  the  Homeric 
Question.  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.  Spring  Term,  three 
hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
ELECTIVE  FOR  SOPHOMORES 

4.  The  Tragedies.  iEschylus  and  Sophocles  :  two  plays, 
with  prelections  from  others.  History  of  the  Greek  drama. 
Essays.      Fall  Term,   three  hours. 

5.  Demosthenes.  Oration  on  the  Crown.  Legal  procedure 
and  political  institutions  of  the  Athenians.  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

6.  Thucydides.  Books  VI  and  VII.  His  characteristics  as 
an  historian  and  his  political  philosophy.  Studies  of  Athenian 
statesmen.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  5  and  6  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

7.  Euripides  and  Aristophanes.  Medea  or  Hippolytus. 
Clouds  or  Frogs.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Lucian.     Selections.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 
Courses  7  and  8  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

third  and  fourth  years 
elective  for  juniors  and  seniors 

9.  Hellenistic  Greek.  Studies  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  special  reference  to  differences  from  the  Attic  Greek. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Theocritus.  Study  of  the  Idylls  as  a  literary  type,  with 
attention  to  the  dialect,  and  notice  of  the  Alexandrian  age. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  9  and  10  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

11.  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  Phaedoof  Plato  or  selections 
from  his  Republic,  and  portions  of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  are 
offered  in  alternate  years,  and  are  studied  with  special  regard 
to  their  philosophic  content.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
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12.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Weber's  text-book  is 
used,  with  lectures  by  the  professor,  and  essays  by  members 
of  the  class.     Spring  Term,   three  hours. 

Note.  This  course  requires  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  but  is 
open  to  all  students  who  have  taken  Psychology. 

13.  Modern  Greek.  At  the  convenience  of  the  officer  a 
class  may  be  organized,  using  Gardner's  Grammar  and  some 
current  Athenian  newspaper,  or  the  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  modern  Greek  made  by  Alexander  Palles. 

14.  Prose  Composition.  An  advanced  course  in  Greek  com- 
position, designed  for  those  who  contemplate  teaching  Greek, 
is  offered  to  students  whose  proficiency  renders  them  compe- 
tent to  pursue  it.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

15.  Elements  of  Greek.  A  course  in  the  elements  of  Greek 
is  offered  to  those  students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of 
the  language  with  a  view  to  the  practical  use  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  The  work  of  this  course  is  conducted  by  the 
Instructor  in  the  Elements  of  New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.      Three  Terms,  four  hours. 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

for  juniors  and  seniors 

Instruction  is  offered  in  the  history  of  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  Text-books  are  used,  and  the  students  are 
required  to  consult  the  important  authorities  in  preparation 
for  stated  examinations  upon  special  questions.  A  room  is 
provided  for  these  investigations,  well  equipped  with  works  of 
reference.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  lectures,  illustrated 
by  numerous  lantern  views,  and  is  aided  also  by  a  large  collec- 
tion of  photographs. 

Egyptian  art  is  first  taken  up,  and  that  of  Babylonia,  Assy- 
ria, and  Persia  is  next  considered.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  con- 
nection with  earlier  styles  is  noted,  and  the  modifications  and 
additions    made    by    the    Romans    are  carefully    traced.     The 
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Christian  basilicas,  and  the  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  Mo- 
hammedan styles  are  then  treated.  Further  courses  deal  with 
Gothic  and  Renaissance  architecture. 

The  development  of  ancient  sculpture  is  presented  with  the 
purpose  to  impart  some  appreciative  knowledge  of  its  master- 
pieces, to  show  the  relation  between  classical  and  mediaeval 
work,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which  gave  to  the  plas- 
tic art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  pre-eminence  as  the  standard 
of  taste. 

The  course  in  the  history  of  painting  takes  note  of  what  is 
known  of  the  art  among  the  ancients  and  in  the  middle  ages, 
but  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Renaissance,  especial- 
ly to  that  of  the  Italian  painters. 

Fall  Term:     Architecture  (ancient),   three  hours. 

Winter  Term:     Sculpture,  three  hours;  Painting,  three  hours. 

Spring  Term:  Architecture,  Gothic  and  Renaissance,  three 
hours. 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

FOB  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS 

1.  Hebrew.  Elements  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  including 
a  careful  study  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  the  third  term  being  es- 
pecially given  to  syntax  ;  composition  in  Hebrew  for  the  first 
two  terms  ;  and  reading  of  historical  prose,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  forms  and  the  syntactical  constructions.  Three 
Terms,  four  hours. 

2.  History  of  Egypt.   Given  in  1904.   Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

3.  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Given  in  1906. 
Winter  Term,  two  hours. 

4.  History  of  New  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  Given 
in  1906.     Spring  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Modern  Excavations  and  Discoveries,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament.  Given  in  1905.  Winter  Term, 
two  hours. 

The    remaining    courses  in   Hebrew  and  the  other   Semitic 
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languages  offered  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
are  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken  course  1. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  department:  first,  to  give  the  student  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  languages  studied  sufficient  to  read 
them  with  facility  and  accuracy  ;  second,  to  present  to  the 
student  the  general  idea  of  the  literary  history  of  each  lan- 
guage with  a  detailed  statement  of  special  important  epochs  ; 
third,  by  occasional  lectures,  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon, 
to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  cities,  customs,  and  life  of 
the  people  whose  language  is  studied  ;  and  also  to  show  the 
prominent  place  given  to  German  literature  in  German  art. 

GERMAN 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Practice  in  pronun- 
ciation and  in  memorizing  short  selections,  systematic  drill  in 
grammar,  with  special  reference  to  syntax.  Rapid  reading  of 
modern  works  of  fiction,  including  selections  from  such  authors 
as  Hauff,  Heyse,  Storm,  and  Auerbach.  Composition.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Minor  German  Classics.  Review  of  the  grammar. 
Rapid  reading  of  standard  prose  and  poetry.  The  authors 
read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

third  year 

3.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  and  Emilia  Galotti. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart,  or  Jungfrau  von  Orleans, 
and  Wilhelm  Tell.  Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views,  on  the  important  works  of  Schiller.  Win- 
ter Term,  three  hours. 

5.  The  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.     The  pur- 
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pose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the 
best  recent  literature,  and  the  works  read  will  vary  from  year 
to  year.     Occasional  lectures.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

6.  Goethe's  Faust.  Essays  on  literary  and  philosophical 
subjects  suggested  by  the  reading.  Lectures  accompanied  by 
stereopticon  illustrations.  Offered  in  1905.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

7.  Schiller's  Wallenstein.  Offered  in  1904.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

8.  German  Composition  and  Conversation,  Winter  Term, 
three  hours. 

9.  Lyric  Poetry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Middle  High  German.  Elements  of  the  grammar. 
Readings  from  the  leading  literary  productions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Gothic  Braune  and  Balg's  Gothic  Grammar.  Balg's 
Gothic  Bible.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  History  of  German  Literature.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 


ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Systematic  Drill  in  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to 
syntax.  Rapid  reading  from  modern  authors.  Composition. 
This  course  extends  through  the  entire  year  and  is  designed  as 
a  foundation  for  acquiring  a  technical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  as  an  introduction  to  French  literature.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

2.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel.  Balzac,  Merimee,  etc.  The 
authors  read  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  Review  of  the 
grammar.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 
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3.  French  Classic  Drama.  The  class  will  read  selected 
works  from  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Moliere.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

4.  Modern  Drama.  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  in  1905.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 

5.  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Romantic  School.  Given  in  1904. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  French  Composition  and  Conversation.  This  course, 
intended  primarily  for  those  expecting  to  teach  the  language, 
consists  of  a  review  of  grammatical  principles  and  forms,  ex- 
tended work  in  composition  and  practice  in  conversation  based 
upon  some  text  of  colloquial  French.  Given  in  1905.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 

7.  History  of  French  Literature.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

SPANISH 

8.  Elements   of   the   Spanish  Language.     Given  in  1904- 

1905.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ITALIAN 

9.  Elements   of   the  Italian  Language.     Given  in  1905- 

1906.  Three  Terms,  three  hours. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

The  objects  sought  in  this  department  are  mainly  the  follow- 
lowing  :  a  general  knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of 
the  literature  ;  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  great 
periods  and  authors  ;  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  lit- 
erary criticism  and  of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  various  forms 
of  literary  art  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  English  language. 
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FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction,  (a)  Outlines  of 
literary  history,  (b)  Fundamental  principles  of  literary  crit- 
icism, (c)  Types  of  literary  art.  Illustrative  study  of  rep- 
resentative works  throughout  the  course.  Three  Terms,  three 
hours. 

SECOND  AND  THIRD  YEARS 

2.  Study  of  a  Literary  Type.  An  examination  of  some 
one  of  the  great  literary  types,  with  reference  to  its  essential 
characteristics  and  its  historical  development  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  1904,  the  Novel.  In  1905,  the  Drama.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

3.  Study  of  a  Literary  Period.  Chief  attention  will  be 
devoted  to  the  great  literature  of  the  period,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  revelation  of  the  life  of  the  age.  In  1905,  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  In  1906,  the  Age  of  Wordsworth.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours. 

4.  Study  of  a  Great  Author.  An  intensive  study  of  the 
work  of  a  single  writer,  both  for  its  inherent  qualities  and  as 
a  revelation  of  a  great  personality.  In  1905,  Shakspere.  In 
1906,  Tennyson.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Special  Advanced  Course.  Offered  only  in  connection 
with  courses  2-4,  for  the  investigation  of  selected  topics  sug- 
gested by  those  courses.  The  work  will  be  carried  on  by  means 
of  reports,  papers,  and  discussions.  The  class  will  be  limited 
to  a  small  number  approved  by  the  instructor,  and  may  not  be 
entered  after  the  Fall  Term.      Three  Terms,  one  hour. 

6.  Anglo-Saxon.  Elementary  course.  Aims  at  thorough 
grammatical  knowledge  and  facility  in  reading  Anglo-Saxon 
prose.  Emphasis  laid  upon  the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to 
modern  English.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

7.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry.  Linguistic  and  literary  study  of 
some  of  the  more  important  poems.  Outlines  of  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  Beowulf.     Linguistic  and  literary  study  of  the  great  An- 
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glo-Saxon  epic.        Given  in  1905.        Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Middle  English.  Twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries.  Crit- 
ical reading  of  representative  selections.  History  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  English  language.  Outlines  of  Middle  English 
literature.     Given  in  1906.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

Course  1  may  not  be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms,  and 
must  precede  courses  2-5.  In  courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  7,  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  considered  in  successive  years  ;  these  courses 
may  therefore  be  taken  more  than  once.  Anglo-Saxon  may  not 
be  elected  for  less  than  three  terms. 


RHETORIC  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  subjects  of  style  and  invention. 
Recitations,  written  exercises,  and  occasional  lectures.  Essays 
are  required,  and  receive  criticism.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Public  Speaking.  Elocution  and  Voice  Culture.  A 
study  of  breathing,  diaphragmatic  action,  articulation,  pro- 
nunciation, and  interpretation.  Declamations.  Fall  Term, 
one  hour. 

3.  Public  Speaking.  Weekly  exercises  in  declamation  are 
held  in  the  college  chapel,  and  are  attended  by  the  Sophomore 
and  Freshman  classes.  Each  speaker  receives  special  drill  in 
preparation  for  the  public  delivery  of  his  declamation.  Winter 
and  Spring  Terms,  one  hour. 

SECOND    YEAR 

4.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  the  composition  and  de- 
livery of  orations.  The  principles  of  this  form  of  composition 
are  studied,  and  each  student  is  required  to  present  an  origi- 
nal oration  which  is  criticised  ;  the  orations  are  delivered  from 
manuscript  before  the  class.     Fall  Term,  two  hours. 

5.  Public  Speaking.  The  composition  and  delivery  of  ora- 
tions. Each  student  is  required  to  deliver  an  original  oration 
each  term,  before  the  audience  indicated  in  course  3.  Each 
oration  is  revised,  and  each  speaker  receives   special  drill   in 
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preparation    for    the   delivery  of    his    orations.       Winter   and 
Spring  Terms,  two  hours. 

ELECTIVE    FOR   SOPHOMORES 

6.  Rhetoric.  A  course  in  English  Themes.  Lectures  on  the 
principles  of  English  Composition,  and  individual  instruction  in 
the  writing  of  Themes.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

THIRD    YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR  JUNIORS 

7.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  extemporaneous  speech. 
The  principles  of  this  form  of  discourse  are  studied,  and  op- 
portunity is  given  for  practice  and  criticism.  Three  Terms,  one 
hour. 

8.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  two  hours. 

FOURTH    YEAR 
ELECTIVE   FOR   SENIORS 

9.  Public  Speaking.  A  course  in  debate.  Fall  and  Win- 
ter Terms,  two  hours. 

In  courses  8  and  9  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the  practi- 
cal application  of  the  principles  of  argumentation,  and  instruc- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  public  delivery  of  argumentative  ad- 
dresses. These  courses  are  designed  to  give  opportunity  for 
both  prepared  and  extemporaneous  debate. 

Course  9  is  open  to  those  only  who  have  completed  course  8. 
The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate  is  maintained  in  connection 
with  this  course. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  for  an  early  arrangement  of  the  term 
schedule  in  debate,  it  will  not  be  practicable  to  admit  students 
to  courses  8  and  9  after  the  first  Saturday  night  of  the  term. 

10.  Public  Speaking.  Seniors  whose  work  in  the  previous 
courses  in  orations  and  debate  has  been  satisfactory,  may  elect 
course  7  for  one  or  more  terms. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  with  the 
Freshman  year,  and  may  be  continued,  as  required  or  elective 
studies,  throughout  the  entire  undergraduate  course.  Text- 
book work  is  supplemented  by  lectures. 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  form  habits  of  accurate  and 
precise  expression,  and  to  develop  the  power  of  independent 
and  logical  thinking,  as  well  as  to  teach  the  methods  and 
principles  of  each  subject. 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED   FOR   FRESHMEN   IX   THE   COURSE   IN   ARTS 

1.  Algebra.  Lectures  on  Elementary  Algebra.  First  four 
weeks. 

Geometry.  Solid  and  spherical  ;  review  of  the  theory  of 
limits.     Fall  Term,  four  hours. 

2.  Algebra.  Functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equiv- 
alence of  equations  and  systems  of  equations,  solution  of  sys- 
tems involving  quadratic  or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  the- 
ory of  equations;  permutations,  combinations,  and  probability; 
derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic,  and  exponential  func- 
tions; expansion  of  functions  in  series;  theory  and  computation 
of  logarithms.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Algebra  and  College 
Algebra.      Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry.  General  theory  of  the  trigono- 
metric ratios  and  their  relations,  proof  of  trigonometric  iden- 
tities, solution  of  plane  triangles  both  with  and  without  loga- 
rithms, radian  measure,  general  values,  solution  of  trigono- 
metric equations,  inverse  functions,  periods,  graphs,  impor- 
tant limits.  Taylor's  Plane  Trigonometry.  Spring  Term, 
four  hours. 

PRESCRIBED  FOR  FRESHMEN  IN  THE  COURSE  IN  LETTERS  AND  SCIENCE 

la.  Geometry  and  Algebra.  Lectures  on  Elementary  Al- 
gebra. Conic  sections,  geometrical  invention,  equivalency  of 
equations,  theory  and  solution  of  quadratic  and  higher  equa- 
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tions,  functional  notation,  graphic  algebra,  equivalency  of 
systems  of  equations,  solution  of  systems  involving  quadratic 
or  the  simpler  higher  equations,  theory  of  equations.  Fall 
Term,  four  hours. 

2a.  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  Permutations,  combina- 
tions, and  probability;  derivatives  of  algebraic,  logarithmic, 
and  exponential  functions;  expansion  of  functions  in  series, 
theory  and  computation  of  logarithms,  determinants,  general 
theory  of  the  trigonometric  ratios,  solution  of  triangles. 
Winter  Term,  four  hours. 

3a.  Plane  Trigonometry.  Proof  of  trigonometric  indenti- 
ties,  solution  of  oblique  angled  triangles,  radian  measure, 
general  values,  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  inverse 
functions,  periods,  graphs,  important  limits,  computation  of 
tables,  hyperbolic  functions,  complex  numbers,  DeMoivres' 
theorem.  Taylor's  Plane  Trigonometry.  Spring  Term,  four 
hours. 

ELECTIVE   WORK 

4.  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  Elementary 
exercises,  selected  geometrical  problems,  cross  sectioning, 
shading,  tracing.    -  Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Lettering.  The  form  and  propositions  of  standard  let- 
ters, details  of  construction,  methods  of  spacing,  laying  out 
titles,  isometric  drawings.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Land  Surveying.  Theory  of  surveying,  use,  and  adjust- 
ment of  instruments,  compass  and  transit,  farm  surveying, 
stadia  measurements,  balancing  surveys,  laying  out  and  sub- 
dividing land,  azimuth  and  repetition  traverses.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

Note.  In  courses  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  and  12,  two  and  one-half 
hours  of  drawing  or  field  work  count  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

7.  Analytic  Geometry.  Different  systems  of  coordinates, 
equations  of  loci,  straight  lines,  conic  sections  and  their  ele- 
mentary properties,  more  common  higher  plane  curves.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours. 
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8.  Differential  Calculus.  Differentiation  of  algebraic 
and  transcendental  functions,  practical  applications  to  kine- 
matics and  to  tangents,  etc.,  successive  differentiation,  indeter- 
minate forms,  expansion  of  functions,  maxima  and  minima 
of  functions  of  a  single  variable,  differentiation  of  functions  of 
two  or  more  variables.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

9.  Integral  Calculus.  Direct  integration,  definite  inte- 
grals and  their  applications  to  kinematics  and  to  finding  the 
areas  of  curves,  integration  of  rational  fractions,  integration 
by  rationalization,  integration  by  parts  and  reduction  formulas, 
integration  by  series,  lengths  and  areas  of  curves,  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  solids  of  revolution.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

10.  Railroad  Surveying.  Simple,  compound,  and  reversed 
curves;  wyes,  switches, and  turn-outs;  corps  organized  for  pre- 
liminary survey  of  a  cross-country  railroad,  elevation  of  centre 
line  and  topography  taken,  grade-determined,  degree  of  curves 
fixed  and  paper  location  made,  slope  stakes  set,  earthwork 
calculated.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Pen  and  Colored  Topography.  Conventional  methods 
of  representation,  topographical  signs,  hill  shading,  copying, 
reducing,  and  enlarging  maps.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

12.  Topographical  Surveying.  Transit  and  stadia  rods, 
plotting  of  stadia  lines,  side  readings,  and  contour  lines. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

13.  Descriptive  Geometry.  Lectures  and  original  prob- 
lems.     Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

14.  Spherical  and  Advanced  Plane  Trigonometry.  The 
work  in  Plane  Trigonometry  will  be  based  on  Part  II  of  Loney's 
Plane  Trigonometry.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

15.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  courses  8  and  9  embracing 
the  remaining  subjects  in  Taylor's  Calculus.  Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

16.  Differential  Equations.  Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
Prerequisites,  courses  8,  9,  15. 
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17.  Advanced  Algebra.  Series,  theory  of  equations,  solu- 
tion of  systems  of  higher  equations.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

18.  Analytic  Geometry.  Course  7  continued  including  a 
study  of  the  general  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  two 
variables,  the  plane,  the  straight  line  in  space,  surfaces  of  the 
second  order,  and  the  genera]  equation  of  the  second  degree 
with  three  variables.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

19.  Determinants  and  the  Theory  of  Equations.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

20.  Teachers'  Course  in  Mathematics.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

21.  Quaternions.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

22.  Non-Euclidian  Geometry.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS 
FIRST   year 

1.  Elementary  Physics.  Instruction  in  the  elements  of 
physics  is  given  by  lectures  and  recitations  in  which  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  mechanics,  heat,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity,  and 
magnetism  are  presented.  This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  desiring  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
is  desirable  that  those  taking  this  course  should,  if  possible, 
elect  with  it  at  least  one  hour  of  laboratory  Physics. 

Those  who  have  presented  Elementary  Physics  as  one  of  the 
entrance  requirements  are  only  allowed  to  elect  this  course  on 
condition  that  they  supplement  it  with  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  a  week,  receiving  for  the  course  thus  increased  three 
hours  credit.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses  1-3.  Three 
Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

2.  Laboratory  Physics.  The  laboratory  practice  is  devoted 
to  the  experimental  verification  of  physical  formulae.  The  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  use  instruments  of  precision  and  to  acquire 
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some  knowledge  of  the  simpler  methods  of  physical  measure- 
ments. 

Prerequisites,  Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.      Three  Terms,  three  to  six  hours. 

3.  Advanced  Physics.  Consisting  largely  of  problem  work. 
This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  more 
difficult  parts  of  Mechanics  and  Electricity.  Prerequisites, 
Physics,  course  1,  and  Mathematics,  courses  7-9.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Mechanics  op  Engineering.  This  course  is  intended  for 
students  who  expect  to  make  a  special  study  of  Engineering 
and  for  such  as  wish  for  a  knowledge  of  Mechanics  more 
complete  than  that  given  in  course  1.  The  work  consists  of 
text-book  work  supplemented  by  problems  illustrating  the 
principles  of  the  text.  Prerequisites,  Mathematics,  courses 
7-9.      Three  Terms,  three  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

1.  Astronomy  and  Astro-Physics.  Conducted  by  lectures 
with  experiments,  and  recitations  from  a  text.  Physics,  course 
1,  should  precede  this  course.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


CHEMISTRY  AND  MINERALOGY 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  give  instruction  in  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  scientific  study  and  work,  and  to  give 
the  student  training  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  observation.  A 
portion  of  the  work  is  carried  on  in  the  class-room  by  means  of 
text-book  and  lectures,  the  remainder  in  the  laboratory,  which 
is  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  study  of 
analytical  chemistry. 

CHEMISTRY 
first  year 

1.  General  Chemistry.  A  course  for  beginners,  extending 
through  the  non-metallic  elements.     Instruction  is  given  by 
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means    of    experimental   lectures   which  are  supplemented  by 
frequent  examinations.     Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Metallic  Chemistry.  A  continuation  of  course  1,  con- 
sisting of  lectures  on  the  metals  and  their  compounds,  in  con- 
nection with  practical  work  in  the  laboratory.  The  latter 
consists  of  the  study  of  the  common  reagents,  and  their  use  in 
the  determination  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in  solution. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

3.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  qualitative  analy- 
sis in  the  laboratory,  including  a  short  course  in  blowpipe 
analysis  and  the  separation  of  simple  inorganic  substances  in 
solution.  Frequent  examinations  are  given  upon  the  work 
done,  and  the  whole  is  supplemented  by  a  short  course  of  lec- 
tures on  allied  subjects.      Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Analytical  Chemistry.  An  advanced  course  continuing 
course  3,  and  including  the  qualitative  analysis  of  alloys  and 
minerals,  and  the  study  of  some  of  the  rare  elements.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry.  A  course  of  lectures  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  experiments,  and  frequent  examinations.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 

Courses  1  and  2  above  are  prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  the 
Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who  begin  the  subject,  and  are 
elective  for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Arts.  Courses  3  and 
4  are  prescribed  for  Freshmen  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and 
Science  who  presented  chemistry  for  admission  and  are  elec- 
tive for  Sophomores  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science  who 
have  had  one  year's  work  in  Chemistry,  and  for  Juniors. 
Course  5  is  elective. 

third  year 

6.  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  course  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis extending  through  the  year.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course 
to  make  the  student  familiar  with  all  the  important  quantita- 
tive determinations  and  separations  of  the  elements.     To  this 
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end  the  different    methods  gravimetric,  volumetric,   and  elec- 
trolytic are  employed.      Three  Terms,  three  or  six  hours. 

7.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  course  is  a 
practical  application  of  the  principles  learned  in  course  6,  and 
includes  the  quantitative  analysis  of  minerals.  Three  or  six 
hours. 

8.  Special  Courses.  In  place  of  course  7,  some  of  the  sim- 
pler courses  in  technical  or  medical  chemistry  may  be  taken 
by  a  limited  number  of  students.      Three  or  six  hours. 

Either  of  the  above  courses  7  and  8  may  be  taken  after  com- 
pleting course  6. 

FOURTH    YEAR 

9.  Organic  Preparations.  This  course,  which  is  open  to 
students  in  the  Course  in  Letters  and  Science,  who  elect  chem- 
istry for  the  fourth  year  and  to  others  who  may  be  prepared 
to  take  it,  is  intended  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  chemistry  after  graduation  from  college.  Its 
purpose  is  to  teach  the  important  methods  of  organic  work, 
and  the  methods  followed  are  those  given  in  Gattermann's 
Practical  Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  Terms,  three 
or  six  hours. 

MINERALOGY 

1.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  This  course  is  open  to  those 
who  have  had  courses  1  and  2  in  Chemistry.  It  includes  the 
study  of  crystallography,  and  of  the  more  important  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  minerals  employed  in  their  deter- 
mination, together  with  the  classification  and  special  study  of 
the  more  important  minerals.  Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three 
hours. 

2.  Practical  Mineralogy.  To  those  who  wish  to  continue 
the  preceding  course,  practical  work  is  offered  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  the  aim  being  to  teach  the  use  of  instru- 
ments and  general  methods  of  mineralogical  work.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  designed  to  give  such 
knowledge  of  the  several  subjects  as  a  scheme  of  general  educa- 
tion requires.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  both  the  geological  and 
the  biological  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  two  years  of 
continuous  work  to  those  who  may  wish  to  teach  these  subjects 
or  pursue  them  in  a  professional  way.  The  instruction  is  giv- 
en by  lectures  aud  laboratory  work.  Text-books  for  supple- 
mentary reading  are  required,  with  oral  and  written  reviews. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subjects,  and 
habits  of  independent  investigation  are  fostered.  The  signifi- 
cant questions  which  subjects  in  natural  history  raise  at  the 
present  time  will  receive  such  discussion  as  may  be  suitable. 
Hours  for  laboratory  and  field  work  are  arranged  after  the 
organization  of  classes. 

GEOLOGY 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR   SOPHOMORES 

1.  Dynamical  Geology.  The  lectures  treat  of  the  applica- 
tions of  energy  in  the  making  of  the  earth.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  work  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effects  of  water  in 
rivers,  lakes,  oceans,  subterranean  channels,  and  glaciers  form 
the  earlier  subjects  of  the  course.  The  igneous  forces  are  then 
studied,  as  seen  in  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  mountain-making, 
and  the  development  of  continents.  Several  lectures  are  given 
on  the  geological,  work  of  organisms.  The  course  deals  partic- 
ularly with  the  development  of  geographic  forms,  the  evolution 
of  scenery,  and  the  effects  of  geological  forces  upon  the  course 
of  human  history.  Attendance  upon  three  field  excursions, 
with  written  reports,  is  required.  Brigham's  Text-Book  of 
Geology  is  used  in  this  course,  and  also  in  courses  2  and  3. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Lithological  and  Structural  Geology.  This  course 
begins  with  an  elementary  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
rocks.     The  lectures  then  deal  with  structural  forms,  such  as 
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stratified,  tilted,  faulted,  aud  folded  rocks,  dikes,  lava  sheets, 
mineral  veins,  the  general  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  structure 
and  topography  of  continents  and  mountains,  as  determined 
by  upheaval  and  general  erosion.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Historical  Geology.  An  elementary  course,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  students  who  wish  a  general  understanding  of 
the  succession  of  events  in  geological  time.  Among  the  topics 
are:  the  climate,  geography,  plants,  and  animals  of  the 
various  periods;  economic  products  important  in  special  for- 
mations, as  fuels,  pigments,  ores,  mineral  waters,  salt,  pottery 
clays,  and  building  materials;  geological  time;  the  last  glacial 
period  and  the  antiquity  of  man.  The  course  includes  several 
field  excursions,  the  accessible  localities  affording  the  best 
opportunities  for  beginning  the  study  of  historical  geology. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 
FOR  JUNIORS    AND    SENIORS 

4.  Physiography  of  the  United  States.  The  several 
physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States  are  studied,  in  a 
series  of  about  thirty  lectures.  The  origin  of  the  land  forms 
is  explained  and  especial  attention  given  to  the  control  exer- 
cised by  geographic  conditions  upon  the  colonization,  social  life, 
commerce  and  military  history  of  the  United  States.  Forestry 
and  forest  reservations,  the  arid  lands  and  irrigation,  and  the 
development  of  lines  of  travel  and  communication  are  among 
the  themes  treated.  The  course  serves  also  as  an  introduction 
to  the  use  of  maps,  models,  and  the  literature  of  geology  and 
geography.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  Paleontology.  A  study  of  fossil  organisms,  their  man- 
ner of  preservation,  their  value  as  a  geological  record,  and 
their  systematic  relations  and  succession  in  time.  The  appear- 
ance and  extinction  of  great  groups,  and  probable  ancestry  of 
existing  forms  are  treated.  Six  hours  attendance  in  the  lab- 
oratory each  week.  Occasional  field  excursions  are  made  for 
the  collection  of  material.    Course  3  is  required  in  preparation, 
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and  it  is  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  taken  also  Biol- 
ogy 4.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

6.  Geology.  Field  course.  The  quaternary  geology  of  a 
district  including  fifty  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamilton, 
is  the  usual  subject  for  study.  Students  carry  on  field  work 
each  week,  both  with  the  instructor  and  independently.  All 
the  materials  of  the  drift,  with  subsequent  formations,  and  the 
topography  as  a  whole,  are  investigated  in  detail,  each  man 
presenting  a  report  and  map  embodying  the  results  of  his 
study.  A  three  hour  course  is  offered  also,  for  the  study  of 
the  Paleozoic  section  of  central  New  York,  embracing  a  very 
full  series  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations.  Spring  Term, 
three  or  Jive  hours. 

7.  History  of  Evolution.  The  growth  of  evolutionary 
theory  is  set  forth  in  a  course  of  lectures,  dealing  especially 
with  the  development  of  the  geological  and  biological  sciences. 
Collateral  reading  and  essays  treating  important  names, 
epochs,  and  doctrines.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

BIOLOGY 

In  all  courses,  the  student  is  guided  in  the  preparation  of 
material,  the  use  of  instruments,  and  the  methods  of  study. 
Personal  observation  and  comparison  are  emphasized  and  are 
aided  and  supplemented  by  lectures,  reading,  and  conferences. 
In  each  course  the  student  will  arrange  with  the  instructor 
for  at  least  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  of  three  days. 
Lectures  and  conferences  will  then  be  arranged  in  such  hours. 
Courses  1,  2,  and  3  are  introductory  to  subsequent  courses. 
Courses  4,  5,  and  6  in  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals 
will  for  the  present  alternate  with  courses  7,  8,  and  9  in  the 
Histology  and  Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  Courses  10,  11, 
and  12  follow  1,  2,  and  3. 

FIRST    YEAR 

1.  General  Biology.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  study 
the  structure,  the  activities,  and  the  general  environmental 
relations  of  a  few  organisms.     These  are  chosen  so  as  to  give 
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an  introductory  knowledge  of  animal  and  plant  protoplasm, 
the  essential  likenesses  and  differences  of  animal  and  plant,  and 
their  relation  to  each  other.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  animal 
forms,  selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  groups  of  the  animal 
kingdom ;  of  the  broad  features  of  the  groups ;  and  the  com- 
parative study  of  the  groups  for  a  broad  view  of  the  animal 
world.      Winter  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  General  Biology.  A  study  of  the  biology  of  plant  forms, 
selected  as  examples  of  the  larger  plant  groups  and  a  general 
survey  of  the  plant  kingdom.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  term, 
the  general  laws  relating  to  the  environment  of  plants  and  an- 
imals, adaptation,  struggle  for  existence,  pollination  of  flow- 
ers, and  distribution  are  studied  and  discussed.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

SECOND   YEAR 

4.  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  invertebrate 
forms.     Fall  Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1905. 

5.  6.  Zoology.  The  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrate 
forms.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours.    Given  in  1904. 

7.  Zoology.  Vertebrate  Histology,  a  study  of  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  the  tissues  and  cells  that  make  up  the  organs 
of  the  vertebrate  form.  The  practical  work  involves  consider- 
able attention  to  histological  technique.  Open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students.      Fall  Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1904. 

8,  9.  Zoology.  The  Embryology  of  Vertebrates,  a  critical 
study  of  the  development  of  two  or  more  vertebrates.  The 
student  will  make  preparations,  interpret  them,  and  with  the 
aid  of  conferences  and  demonstrations  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  tissues  and  organs.  This  course 
is  open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  7.  Winter  and 
Spring  Terms,  three  hours.     Given  in  1905. 

10.  Botany.  The  physiology  and  ecology  of  plants,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  seed  plants.    Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

11.  Botany.     A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  and  de- 
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velopment   of   the  algae,    fungi,    mosses,    and   ferns.       Winter 
Term,  there  hours. 

12.   Botany.      A   comparative   study   of  seed    plants;    their 
structure  and  systematic  relations.     Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

PRESCRIBED    FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.  Hygiene.  Personal  hygiene,  lectures  on  the  fundamental 
laws  affecting  health.  The  hygiene  relating  to  each  physiolog- 
ical system  is  discussed  in  connection  with  the  description  of 
its  anatomy  and  physiology.      Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

ELECTIVE    FOR   SOPHOMORES 

2.  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures  on  the  Osteology,  Arthrol- 
ogy,  Myology,  Angeiology,  and  Splanchnology  of  the  human 
body.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  Physiology.  A  presentation  of  the  processes  of  life  in 
the  human  body  sufficiently  minute  in  details  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  students  desiring  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  subjects.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 


GYMNASTICS 

Light  gymnastic  drill  is  required  three  times  a  week  during 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years.  This  exercise  is  designed 
to  bring  about  the  erect  carriage  of  the  body,  the  development 
and  strengthening  of  the  muscular,  circulatory, and  respiratory 
systems,  and  the  maintenance  of  general  good  health  and  bodily 
vigor.  During  the  Junior  and  Senior  Years,  attendance  is 
voluntary. 

Every  student  admitted  to  the  College  receives  a  thorough 
physical  examination ,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of 
his  course  he  is  re-examined. 


HISTORY 

In  the  instruction  given  in  this   Department,  the  attempt  is 
made  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  historically  minded  man  is 
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properly  interested  in  the  development  of  every  kind  of  human 
activity.  At  the  same  time  recognition  is  made  of  the  practi- 
cal necessity  of  emphasizing  the  development  of  some  few 
groups  of  activities,  even  though  this  may  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  groups.  This  Department  lays  especial  emphasis 
upon  the  development  of  the  political  and  economic  activities 
of  mankind.  The  methods  employed  will  vary  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  courses,  with  the  state  of  the  library  facilities, 
and  with  the  capabilities  of  the  particular  classes. 

FIRST    YEAR 
FOR   SOPHOMORES 

A  and  B.  This  course  is  continuous  through  two  terms  and 
is  required  as  a  preliminary  to  all  other  courses  offered  by  the 
Department.  It  is  open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors. 
Those  students,  however,  who  are  especially  interested  in  His- 
tory and  in  the  allied  subjects  of  Social  Science — Economics, 
Political  Science,  and  Sociology — are  advised  to  take  this  course 
in  the  Sophomore  year.  The  subject  of  the  course  is  a  gene- 
ral survey  of  the  development  of  European  civilization  from 
the  fourth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries.  The  methods  employed 
in  the  course  include  the  use  of  text-books,  occasional  lectures, 
class-room  discussions  and  quizzes,  written  tests,  and  the  read- 
ing of  certain  passages  from  leading  authorities  and  from  con- 
temporary documents.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

Second  and   Third  Years 

Two  series  of  courses  in  History  are  offered  in  alternate 
years,  open  to  members  of  both  Senior  and  Junior  classes  who 
have  had  History  A  and  B.  In  the  series,  courses  1,  2,  and  3, 
students  may  elect  course  2  or  3  without  having  had  course  1 ; 
but  in  the  series,  courses  4,  5,  and  6,  course  4  will  be 
required  for  courses  5  and  6,  and  courses  4  and  5  for  course  6. 

In  courses  1,  2,  and  3,  a  series  taking  up  certain  periods  of 
European  history, 

Course  1  will  be  a  study  of  the  transition  from  mediaeval  to 
modern  conditions,  covering  broadly  the  period  from  1250  to 
1648,  and  laying  emphasis  upon  the  rise  of  the  great  national 
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States  of  Europe,  the  general  expansion  of  life  and  activity- 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  the  revolution,  political  as  well  as 
ecclesiastical,  known  as  bhe  Reformation,  and  the  great  Euro- 
pean conflict  culminating  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Fall 
Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1905. 

Course  2  will  by  a  study  of  the  period  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  Napoleon,  covering  broadly  the  period  from  1763  to 
1815,  regarding  the  events  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1799  as 
the  development  of  peculiarly  French  eighteenth  century  con- 
ditions, and  the  career  of  Napoleon  in  its  two-fold  relation — to 
the  Revolution  in  France  and  to  Europe  as  a  whole.  Winter 
Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1906. 

Course  3  will  be  a  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  Eu- 
rope, covering  broadly  the  period  from  1815  to  1870,  and 
laying  emphasis  upon  the  constitutional  and  national  move- 
ments which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  present  European  situation. 
Spring  Term,  three  hours.      Given  in  1906. 

In  Courses  4,  5,  and  6,  a  series  occupied  with  the  develop- 
ment of  American  political  institutions, 

Course  4  will  be  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  fundamen- 
tal political  institutions  with  which  the  English  colonists  in 
America  were  familiar,  the  evolution  in  a  new  environment  of 
political  institutions  on  a  commonwealth  scale,  the  colonies  in 
America  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  revolution 
resulting  in  the  separation  of  these  colonies  from  the  Empire. 
Fall  Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1904. 

Course  5  will  be  a  study  of  the  Confederation  as  a  scheme  of 
American  union,  the  successful  movement  for  a  more  perfect 
form  of  union;  the  evolution  of  the  national  spirit  through  the 
stress  of  organization  of  the  new  government,  of  administra- 
tion of  it  by  parties  of  opposite  tendencies,  and  of  the  attempt 
to  maintain  neutral  rights  in  the  great  Napoleonic  conflict;  and 
the  first  expressions  of  a  policy  based  on  a  national  spirit  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of  Monroe.  Winter  Term,  three  hours. 
Given  in  1905. 
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Course  6  will  be  a  study  of  the  new  forces  in  American  life 
represented  by  the  movement  which  elected  Jackson;  the 
treatment  of  new  issues  by  this  Democracy;  the  development 
in  plainer  indication  of  the  sectionalization  of  the  country  on 
the  issue  of  slavery,  through  the  struggle  over  the  tariff  with 
the  nullification  episode,  the  abolition  agitation,  and  the  move- 
ment for  slavery  extension  through  expansion  of  American 
territory — to  the  passage  of  the  Compromise  of  1850.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours.     Given  in  1905. 

7.  For  the  year  1905-6,  a  course  is  offered  which  will  aim  to 
describe  the  expansion  of  England  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time.  Comparison  of  English 
colonial  method  and  system  with  those  ot  the  other  Atlantic 
States  of  Europe.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

8.  For  the  year  1904-5,  a  course  is  offered  which  will  aim  to 
describe  the  great  features  of  the  political  and  constitutional 
development  in  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  offers  for  the  year  1904-1905  three  courses 
in  Political  Science,  open  to  Seniors. 

1.  The  System  of  Governments  in  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  the  structure  and  workings  of  the  national,  state, 
and  local  systems  of  government  in  the  United  States,  and  of 
their  relations  to  each  other.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Comparative  National  Government.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  national  governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  leading  States  of  Europe.      Winter  Term,,  three  hours. 

3.  Elements  or  International  Law.  A  study  of  the 
principles  governing  the  relations  of  modern  civilized  States. 
A  text-book  will  be  used  and  certain  leading  cases  in  each  topic 
will  be  examined  as  illustrating  these  principles.  Spring 
Term,  three  hours. 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

The  courses  offered  in  Economics  and  Sociology  have  in  view 
a  thorough  and  practical  introduction  to  the  subjects.  It  is 
designed  to  make  these  courses  as  complete  and  progressive  as 
the  equipment  and  the  demand  for  them  will  allow.  This  work 
should  appeal  to  those  interested  in  a  scientific  analysis  of 
modern,  economic,  industrial,  and  social  life. 

ECONOMICS 
for  juniors  and  seniors 

1.  Industrial  and  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.  A  systematic  study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States  with  a  careful  investigation  of  special 
phases  of  economic  development.  The  course  will  take  up  a 
study  of  agriculture,  commerce,  transportation,  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  South,  the  economic  effects  of  slavery,  a  brief 
outline  of  the  fiuancial  history,  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and 
the  factory  system.  Recitations,  lectures,  collateral  reading. 
Required  for  courses  2  and  3.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2  and  3.  Principles  of  Economics.  This  is  an  elementary 
course  which  investigates  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
subject  and  deals  with  the  structure  of  modern  industrial  so- 
ciety. It  discusses  public  and  private  wealth,  production, 
consumption,  competition,  speculation,  combination  of  capital, 
money,  profit,  wages,  co-operation,  and  taxation.  The  object 
of  the  course  is  to  bring  out  the  great  principles  which  lie  back 
of  economic  organization  and  to  note  the  trend  of  industrial 
society.  Recitations,  lectures,  written  work,  collateral  read- 
ing. Required  for  courses  4,  5,  and  6.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  three  hours. 

4.  Money  and  Banking.  A  study  of  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  money,  and  the  principles  of  banking.  Such  topics  as 
the  medium  of  exchange,  metallic  money,  government  paper 
money,  bank  currency,  chief  banking  systems  of  the  world, 
foreign  exchange,  and  bimetallism  will  be  discussed. 

The  practical  problems  before   the  country  will  be  briefly 
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considered.     Recitations,    lectures,   reports.      Fall  Term,  three 
hours. 

5.  Trusts  and  Industrial  Combinations.  This  course  takes 
up  for  discussion  the  nature  and  character  of  the  trust,  its 
place  in  our  present  industrial  organization,  its  dangers,  gov- 
ernment regulation,  etc.  Typical  large  combinations  will  be 
studied.  State  laws  of  incorporation  will  be  discussed  and 
compared.  Lectures,  recitations,  reports.  Winter  Term,  three 
hours. 

6.  This  course  is  to  be  announced  later.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

SOCIOLOGY 

FOR   SENIORS 

THE    COURSES    IN    SOCIOLOGY    ARE    SINGLE    TERM    COURSES    AND 
MAY   BE    ELECTED    AS    SUCH 

1.  Introduction  to  Sociology.  A  study  of  the  theoretical 
side  of  Sociology.  It  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and 
growth  of  society  and  to  outline  the  general  laws  which  seem 
to  stand  back  of  society.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  Sociology  as  a  science,  the  nature  of  society,  the 
functions  of  society  and  social  development.  The  course  will 
consider  the  physical  basis  of  society,  association,  the  social 
mind,  causes  of  social  activity,  the  industrial  organization  of 
society,  the  family,  the  state,  the  individual,  and  processes  of 
social  development.  Recitations,  lectures,  collateral  reading. 
Required  for  courses  2  and  3.      Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

2.  Study  of  the  Dependent  and  Delinquent  Classes.  An 
investigation  of  some  of  the  ills  society  is  heir  to  and  remedies 
which  may  be  applied.  The  following  topics  will  be  studied: 
outdoor  relief,  indoor  relief,  the  almshouse,  the  unemployed, 
medical  charities,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  education 
and  custody  of  the  feeble  minded,  social  treatment  of  the 
insane,  causes  of  crime,  prisons,  juvenile  offenders,  preventive 
measures.     Especial  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  modern  forms  of 
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relief.     Recitations,    collateral     reading.      Winter  Term,    three 
hours. 

3.  American  Social  Conditions.  This  course  will  deal 
with  questions  of  population,  immigration,  the  negro,  the 
saloon,  etc.  The  work  of  constructive  and  preventive  phil- 
anthropy will  be  presented  in  some  detail.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
study  in  a  critical  and  helpful  way  social  conditions  and  the 
various  elements  of  prevention.  Lectures,  recitations,  written 
work.    Spring  Term,  three  hours. 


PHILOSOPHY 

FIRST    YEAR 
PRESCRIBED   FOR  JUNIORS 

1.  Psychology.  Elementary  science  of  the  mental  processes. 
Fall  and  Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

ELECTIVE    FOR  JUNIORS   AND  SENIORS 

2.  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive  Logic,  the  principles 
and  method  of  correct  thinking  and  scientific  procedure,  and 
the  nature  of  the  thought  process.      Spring  Term,  three  hours. 

3.  History  of  Greek  Philosophy.  Courses  11  and  12  in  the 
department  of  Greek.      Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  three  hours. 

SECOND    YEAR 

elective  for  seniors 

4.  Ethics.  A  critical  and  constructive  study  of  morals, 
with  special  reference  to  theories  of  the  moral  consciousness 
and  the  moral  ideal.     Fall  Term,  three  hours. 

5.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  The  leading  philosoph- 
ical systems  from  Descartes  to  the  present  time  are  studied 
sympathetically  and  critically.  It  is  attempted  to  make  clear 
the  spirit  of  modern  philosophy,  and  to  reach  a  tenable  solution 
of  the  various  philosophical  problems.  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms,  three  hours. 
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EDUCATION 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  State  Department  of  Education 
a  Teachers'  Training  Department  has  been  established,  which 
will  enable  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  following 
course  of  study  and  pass  the  preliminary  examinations  by  the 
the  state  department,  to  obtain  the  college  graduate  profes- 
sional certificate. 

FOR    JUNIORS 

1.  Course  1  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Fall  and 
Winter  Terms,  three  hours. 

2.  Course  2  in  the  department  of  Philosophy.  Spring  Term, 
three  hours. 

FOR    SENIORS 

3.  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education.  Part  I., 
Theoretical.  This  is  a  course  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
consists  of  a  discussion  of  psychological  topics  such  as  habit, 
attention,  interest,  reasoning,  and  emotion  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  pedagogical  implications.  It  treats  of  the  nature 
of  the  growing  self  with  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  correct  the- 
ory of  instruction.      Fall  Term,  five  hours. 

4.  Philosophy  and  Principles  of  Education.  Part  II., 
Practical.  This  is  a  further  development  of  course  3  in  the 
examination  of  method  as  applied  to  the  specific  branches  of 
study,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  to  the  various  problems  of  class-room  instruc- 
tion. Considerable  attention  is  given  to  practice- teaching. 
Winter  Term,  five  hours. 

5.  History  of  Education.  An  historical  account  of  the 
leading  typical  theories  of  education,  and  of  the  unfolding  of 
educational  ideals,  with  special  reference  to  their  bearing  upon 
present  educational  needs.      Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  courses  for  teachers  in  other  de- 
partments. 

PRACTICAL  ETHICS  AND  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE 

PRESCRIRED    FOR   FRESHMEN 

1.   Practical  Ethics.     The   president  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  college  year  will  give  six  lectures  upon  the  principles  of 
moral  conduct  with  special  reference  to  Christian  Ethics  and 
with  practical  bearing  upon  the  college  life. 

ELECTIVE    FOR  SENIORS 

2.  Biblical  Literature.  The  President  will  give  a  course 
in  Biblical  Literature  and  Christian  Evidences.  Fall  Term, 
three  hours. 

SEMINARY  WORK  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
COLLEGE 

The  following  courses  in  the  Theological  Semiuary  are  open 
to  election  by  Seniors  under  certain  conditions.   (See  page  64). 

1.  Theological  Propedeutics.     Fall  Term,  one  hour. 

2.  Principles  of  Interpretation.  Fall  Term,  three  hours; 
Whiter  Term,  four  hours;   Spring  Term,  four  hours. 

For  description  of  the  above  courses  the  student  is  referred 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

FRESHMAN    YEAE 


FALL.  TERM 

f(S)  Latin  *  1, 
J  (3)  Greek  1, 
(9)   1  (3)  German  1, 
[  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  1, 

(Practical  Ethics  1, 
Hygiene  1, 
Gymnastics. 


WINTER  TERM 

(3)  Latin  2, 
.  (3)  Greek  2, 
i  (3)  German  1, 

(3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  2, 

(4)  Mathematics  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


(9) 


SPRING  TERM 

(3)  Latin  3, 
(3)  Greek  3, 
(3)  German  1, 
[  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  2, 

(4)  Mathematics,  3, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


SOPHOMORE    YEAR 


(3) 


(3) 


(3) 


(3)  Latin  4, 
(3)  Greek  4, 
(3)  Mathematics  7, 

f  (3)  German  2, 

J  (3)  French  2, 

]  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 

{  (3)  Themes  6, 

f(3)  Chemistry  1, 

|  (3)  Physics  1, 

<  (3)  Geology  1, 

|  (3)  Biology  1, 

U3)  Anatomy  2, 
(2)  Public  Speaking  4, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12-15)  Electives.  t 


(3) 


(3) 


f(3) 

J  (3) 


f  (3)  Latin  5  or  6, 
(3)  ■{  (3)  Greek  5  or  6, 
1(3)  Mathematics  8, 

German  2, 

French  3, 
(3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 
(  (3)  History  A, 
f  (3)  Chemistry  1, 
|  (3)  Physics  1. 
i  (3)  Geology  2, 
I  (3)  Biology  2, 
{ (3)  Physiology  3, 

(2)  Public  Speaking  5. 
(1)  Gymnastics, 

(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12-15)  Electives. 


(  (3)  Latin  7  or  8, 
(3)  ■{  (3)  Greek  7  or  8, 

( (3)  Mathematics  9, 

f  (3)  German  2, 
/o\  j  (3)  French  4, 
w    1  (3)  Eng.Literature  1, 

\  (3)  History  B, 

f(8)  Chemistry  2, 

I  (3)  Physics  1, 
(3)   i  (3)  Geology  3, 

|  (3)  Biology  3, 

((3)  Physiology  3, 
(2)  Public  Speaking  5, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Elect,  from  above  list. 


(15-18)  Electives. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15-18  hours  each  term. 

Note  -For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 

*The  numeral  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.  The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  When 
students  are  prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any  department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above.  Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun 
in  the  same  year. 

tin  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years,  a  total  of  one- 
hundred  term  hours  of  work  is  required  for  a  degree. 
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Conspectus  of  Courses 


FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


FRESHMAN    YEAR 


PALL    TERM 


WINTEH  TERM 


8PRIN6   TERM 


( (3)  Latin  *  1, 

(6)   4  (3)  German  1, 

[  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking  1, 

(4)  Mathematics  la, 
(3)  Chemistry  1, 

f  Practical  Ethics  1, 
(1)   \  Hygiene  1, 
I  Gymnastics. 


(3) 


(3) 


(3)  Mathematics  4  or  7, 
(3)  Physics  1, 
f  (3)  German  2, 
,„>>   j  (3)  French  2, 
Ka)    1  (3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 
{ (3)  Themes  6, 
f  (3)  Chemistry  3, 
(3)  Geology  1, 
(3)  Biology  1, 
(3)  Anatomy  2, 
(2)   Public  Speaking  4. 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 


(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12-15)  Electives.  t 


(  (3)  Latin  2, 
(6)  ■{  (3)  German  1, 
/  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking 

(4)  Mathematics  2a, 
(3)  Chemistry  1, 

(1)  Gymnastics. 


(3) 


SOPHOMORE     YEAR 

j  (3)  Mathematics  5  or  8, 
|  (3)  Physics  1, 
f  (3)  German  2, 
(3)   French  3, 


(3)    <! 


(3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 


L  (3)  History  A, 
((3)  Chemistry  3, 


(3)  Geology  2, 
(3)  Biology  2, 


(3)   {  ^ 

( (3)  Physiology 

(2)  Public  Speaking  5, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 

(6)  Electives  from  above  list. 

JUNIOR    YEAR 

(3)  Psychology  1, 
(12-15)  Electives. 


(  (3)  Latin  3, 
(6)    ■{  (3)  German  1, 
(  (3)  French  1, 

(3)  Rhetoric  1, 

(1)  Public  Speaking 

(4)  Mathematics  3a, 
(3)  Chemistry  2, 
(1)  Gymnastics. 


j  (8)  Math.  6  or  9, 

I  (3)  Physics  1, 

f  (3)  German  2, 

i  (3)  French  4, 

1(3)  Eng.  Literature  1, 

1(3)  History  B, 

f  (8)  Chemistry  4, 

J  (3)  Geology  3, 

\  (3)  Biology  3, 

{ (3)  Physiology,  3, 
(2)  Public  Speaking  5, 
(1)  Gymnastics, 
(6)  Elect,  from  above  list. 


(«) 


(3) 


(3) 


(15-18)  Electives. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

Wholly  elective  throughout  the  year,  15-18  hours  each  term. 
Note— For  list  of  elective  studies  see  page  61. 

Not  more  than  one  foreign  language  may  be  begun  in  the  same  year. 
*The  numeral  in  pareuthesis  indicates  the  number  of  hours  per  week.    The  numeral 
following  the  subject  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.    When 
students  are    prepared  for  advanced  courses  in  any   department,  such  courses  will  be 
substituted  for  those  given  above. 

tTn  addition  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years,  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred terra  hours  of  work  Is  required  for  a  degree. 
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LIST  OF  ELECTIVE   STUDIES 


The  numeral  is  the  number  of  the  course  in  the  department  statement.  Sophomore 
electives  are  open  to  Juniors  ana  Seniors  and  Junior  electives  are  open  to  Seniors  when 
the  schedule  permits. 

FALL    TERM  WINTER  TERM  BPRLNG  TERM 


Latin  9  or  10, 

Greek  9  or  10,  15, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  2, 

German  3, 

Romance  Lang.  5  or  6,  8  or  9, 

English  Literature  2,  5, 

Anglo-Saxon  6, 

Rhetoric  7,  8, 

Mathematics  10,  14,  15,  17, 

Chemistry  3,  6, 

Physics  2,  3,  4, 

Geology  4,  5, 
Biology  4  or  7,  10, 
History  1  or  4,  7  or  8, 
History  of  Art, 

Economics  1,  4. 


JUNIOR    YEAR 

Latin  11, 

Greek  11, 15, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  3,  5, 

German  4, 

Romance  Languages  7,  8  or  9, 

English  Literature  3,  5, 

Anglo-Saxon  7, 

Rhetoric  7,  8, 

Mathematics  11,  13,  16,  18,  21, 

Chemistry  3,  6, 

Physics  2,  3,  4, 

Geology  7, 
Biology  5  or  8, 11, 
History  2  or  5, 
History  of  Art, 
Philosophy  3, 
Economics  2,  5. 


Latin  12, 

Greek  12,  14,  15, 

Semitic  Languages  1,  4, 

German  5, 

Romance  Languages  8  or  9, 

English  Literature  4,  5, 

Anglo-Saxon  8  or  9, 

Rhetoric  7, 

Math.  12,  13,  19,  20,  22, 

Chemistry  4,  5,  6, 

Physics  2,  4, 

Astronomy, 

Geology  6, 

Biology  6  or  9,  12, 

History  3  or  6, 

History  of  Art, 

Philosophy  2,  3, 

Economics  3,  6. 


German  6,  7,10, 
English  Literature  2,  5, 
Public  Speaking  9, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
History  4,  8, 
Political  Science  1, 
Sociology  1, 
Philosophy  4, 
Education  3, 
Biblical  Literature  2, 
Propaedeutics, 
Interpretation. 


SENIOR    YEAR 

German  8,  11,  12, 
English  Literature  3,  5, 
Public  Speaking  9,  10, 
Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  1, 
History  5, 
Political  Science  2, 
Sociology  2, 
Philosophy  5, 
Education  4, 


Interpretation. 


German  9, 

English  Literature  4,  5, 

Chemistry  9, 
Mineralogy  2, 
History  6, 
Political  Science  3, 
Sociology  3, 
Philosophy  5, 
Education  5, 


Interpretation. 


GRADUATE  WORK 


I.     MASTERS'  DEGREES 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  or  Master  of  Science  candidates  who  have  re- 
ceived the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree  from  any  approved 
college,  and  who  shall  have  pursued  a  course  of  advanced  non- 
professional study  equivalent  to  an  additional  year  of  college 
work.  Such  a  course  shall  consist  of  a  major  and  a  minor  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  in  different,  uut  related,  departments.  Can- 
didates for  the  Masters'  degrees,  however,  will  be  received  only 
in  departments  that  shall  approve  graduate  work  under  their 
direction.  Satisfactory  examinations  must  be  passed  in  these 
studies;  and  a  thesis  must  be  presented  on  some  topic  within 
the  field  of  the  major  subject.  The  plan  of  study  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  October  1st,  the  subject  of  the  thesis  by  December 
1st,  and  the  thesis  itself  by  May  15th  of  the  year  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  take  the  degree.  Graduates  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  work  may  be  recommended  for  the  degree  after 
one  year  of  study.  Graduates  giving  only  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  work  will  not  be  recommended  under  two  years. 
In  either  case  the  candidate  must  take  post-graduate  study  in 
residence  during  at  least  three  terms.  A  copy  of  the  thesis 
must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 

Under  the  above  regulations  the  University  Faculty  will 
recommend  for  a  Master's  degree  any  student  in  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  who  already  possesses  the  corresponding  Bache- 
lor's degree,  who  shall  so  arrange  his  work  in  the  Seminary 
as  to  provide  for  a  satisfactory  major  subject,  equivalent  to 
ten  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  a  satisfactory  minor  sub- 
ject, equivalent  to  five  hours  a  week  for  one  year,  and  who 
shall    present  a   satisfactory    thesis  within    the  range  of  the 
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major  subject.  There  are  here  specified  certain  Seminary 
courses  which  may  be  made  the  basis  of  major  or  minor  subjects, 
and  also  certain  College  courses,  which  may  be  included  by  the 
student  in  his  Seminary  course  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the 
basis  for  minor  subjects: 

MAJOR    SUBJECTS 

Hebrew  Literature, 

Semitic  Languages  and  Literature, 

Old  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Hellenistic  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  (including  English), 

Biblical  Literature. 

MINOR    SUBJECTS 

Any  of  the  above  major  subjects  except  Biblical  Literature, 

New  Testament  Literature  in  Greek, 

History  and  Theology, 

Theology, 

History  (open  only  to  students  who  have  had  at  least  fifteen 
term  hours  of  College  History  in  addition  to  the  required  work 
in  History  in  the  Seminary), 

English  Literature, 

Greek  Literature, 

Latin  Literature, 

French  Literature, 

German  Literature, 

Science  and  Art  of  Education. 

The  last  six  of  the  minor  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Col- 
lege curriculum,  the  others  from  the  Seminary  curriculum. 

Graduates  of  this  college  of  not  less  than  three  years'  stand- 
ing, whose  career  since  graduation  gives  clear  evidence  of  ear- 
nest and  successful  effort  toward  intellectual  development,  will 
be  allowed  to  undertake  in  absentia  a  course  leading  to  a  Mas- 
ter's degree.  Every  application  for  this  privilege  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  statement  as  to  the 
applicant's  educational  record  and   development  since  gradua- 
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tion.  Each  case  will  be  carefully  scrutinized,  and  it  is  intended 
that  no  applicant  shall  be  accepted  unless  it  is  clearly  shown 
that  he  is  exceptionally  deserving  of  recognition  and  that  he  is 
likely  to  pursue  faithfully  and  successfully  a  course  of  inde- 
pendent advanced  study.  This  course  will  be  similar  to  that 
required  of  a  candidate  in  residence  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  regulations  as  to  examinations,  thesis,  etc.  Candidates 
successfully  completing  such  a  course  may  be  recommended  for 
the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  appli- 
cation. Examinations  will  be  at  least  partly  oral  and  must  be 
taken  in  Hamilton  before  a  committee  of  the  Faculty.  The 
same  fees  will  be  charged  as  though  the  student  had  been  pur- 
suing a  course  of  one  year  in  residence. 

II.      DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  DIVINITY 

The  University  Faculty  will  recommend  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  candidates  who  have  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  after  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory 
course  of  study,  or  have  received  any  other  Bachelor  degree 
which  represents  a  four  years'  course  of  collegiate  study  equiv- 
alent as  a  training  |for  theological  study  to  the  course  usually 
pursued  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  shall  have 
pursued  the  Full  Course  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  includ- 
ing an  approved  scheme  of  electives  for  the  Middle  and  Senior 
Years,  and  shall  have  presented  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  words,  approved  by  the  Theological  Faculty.  A 
copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  deposited  in  the  University  Library. 
The  University  Faculty  will  not  recommend  the  conferring  of 
this  degree  for  work  done  in  absentia. 

By  electing  during  the  Senior  Year  in  College  the  course  in 
Hebrew,  as  specified  on  page  32  of  this  catalogue,  and  the 
courses  in  Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  In- 
terpretation, as  specified  on  page  58  and  by  taking  extra  work 
during  two  years  in  the  Semiuary,  the  student  will  find  it  pos- 
sible under  certain  conditions  to  complete  his  College  and 
Theological  Seminary   courses  in    six  years.       The  courses  in 
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Theological  Propaedeutics  and  in  Principles  of  Interpretation 
are  open  only  to  students  for  the  ministry  who  are  proposing 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  plan  and  who  have  maintained  an 
average  standing  of  not  less  than  8.8  on  a  scale  of  10  for  the 
first  three  years  of  the  College  course.  Students  may  take 
these  courses  only  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
Faculty  upon  written  approval  by  the  Dean  of  the  Theological 
Faculty.  Extra  work  in  the  Seminary  will  be  permitted  only 
in  the  case  of  students  who  have  maintained  a  standing  of  8.8 
on  a  scale  of  10  for  the  College  course. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of  this  plan 
on  the  matter  of  advanced  degrees  for  students  in  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

Students  who  present  eight  year  hours  of  Seminary  work, 
viz.,  the  courses  in  Hebrew,  Theological  Propaedeutics,  and 
Principles  of  Interpretation,  upon  entering  the  Seminary  can 
arrange  their  work  so  as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  or  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  College  and  can  also  at  the  same  time  be  graduated  from 
the  Seminary  course. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary,  four  year 
hours,  viz.,  the  course  in  Hebrew,  can  so  arrange  their  work 
as  to  secure  the  Master's  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation 
from  College,  but  will  not  be  able  within  that  time  to  complete 
their  work  either  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  or  for 
graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Students  who  present  on  entrance  to  the  Seminary  no  Sem- 
inary work  previously  accomplished  and  who  therefore  must 
spend  three  years  in  taking  the  Seminary  course  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  any  degree  in  two  years  after  graduation  from 
College  but  may  secure  either  the  Master's  degree  or  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  at  the 
time  of  their  graduation  from  the  Seminary. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  a  student  receive  both  the 
Master's  degree  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the 
end  of  two  years  after  graduation  from  College. 
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In  exceptional  cases  the  two  degrees  may  be  granted  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  provided  that  one  of  the  theses  is  com- 
pleted and  accepted  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Ordinarily  the  student  may 
complete  his  regular  work  for  the  two  degrees  within  the  three 
years,  may  write  one  of  the  theses  and  receive  the  correspond- 
ing degree  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  may  prepare  the 
second  thesis  in  absentia  during  the  following  year  and  receive 
the  second  degree  at  the  Commencement  following  the  presen- 
tation of  the  second  thesis. 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  PROFESSION- 
AL AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Theology — Courses  of  study  in  the  College  are  so  arranged 
that  a  student  who  has  maintained  a  specified  standing  in  the 
first  three  years  may  reduce  his  combined  course  in  College 
and  Seminary  from  seven  to  six  years  by  the  election  of  certain 
subjects  under  the  direction  of  the  Deans. 

Law — Law  Schools  prescribe  terms  of  study  so  varied  in 
subjects  and  time  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  formal  connec- 
tion between  the  College  and  the  Law  School.  But  ample 
courses  in  History  and  Political  Science  give  generous  prepa- 
ration for  the  study  of  law  after  graduation. 

Medicine — The  full  four  years'  course  will  cover  approxi- 
mately the  studies  of  the  first  year  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  pending  arrangements  by  the  Board 
of  Regents  will  probably  secure  one  year's  credit  upon  the 
course  of  the  Medical  Schools. 

Engineering — A  very  strong  Department  of  Mathematics 
offers  courses  in  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Freehand  Draw- 
ing and  Lettering,  in  Land  and  Topographical  Surveying  and 
Plotting,  in  Engineering  and  Railroading,  and  in  Descriptive 
Geometry,  which,  taken  with  the  regular  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, will  secure  credit  approximately  for  two  years  of  work  in 
schools  of  Engineering.  The  Department  of  Physics  co-ope- 
rates by  work  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
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Teaching — The  course  in  Education  entitles  the  graduate  to 
the  College  Graduate  Professional  Certificate  awarded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Post-Graduate  Work — For  post-graduate  work  the  student 
is  referred  to  page  62. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


THE   LIBRARY 

The  Library  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  University.  For  the  special  use  of  the  students  there 
stand  regularly  in  the  reading  room  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand volumes,  which  are  in  part  especially  selected  each  term 
by  the  instructors  to  meet  the  varying  needs  of  their  classes. 
In  addition  free  access  to  the  stack  room  and  consultation  of 
the  books  on  the  shelves  are  allowed,  and  liberal  privileges  are 
permitted  to  students  in  taking  out  books  for  use  in  their  rooms. 
It  is  the  aim  to  secure,  in  addition  to  books  suited  to  the  daily 
needs  of  the  students,  works  that  may  serve  as  original  sources 
of  information  for  the  members  of  the  Faculty  in  their  personal 
investigations  and  also  for  such  students  as  may  be  doing 
advanced  work  in  any  department. 

The  Library  is  open  both  for  consultation  and  the  drawing  of 
books  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  afternoon,  except 
on  Sunday  and  on  Monday  forenoon.  It  is  also  open  from 
seven  to  nine  in  the  evening  from  Monday  to  Friday.  The 
reading  room,  open  during  the  same  hours,  is  well  supplied 
with  all  the  most  important  reviews,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines. Students  in  all  departments  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
Library  and  reading  room  for  all  helpful  purposes,  and  are  fur- 
nished all  needed  assistance  in  their  work. 

The  Library  now  contains  nearly  forty  thousand  bound 
volumes,  and  is  enlarged  every  year  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
income  of  the  library  fund  which  amounts  to  $25,000  and  of 
considerable  amounts  received  from  other  sources. 

The  publications  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of  the  United 
States  Government  are  regularly  received. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  gifts  which  have  been  received : 

From  Hon.  J.  S.  Fassett,  LL.  D.,  21  volumes  pertaining 
to  the  History  of  Art,  viz. :  Michaelis's  Parthenon  ;  Hirth's 
11  Der  schone  Mensch  ";  Dorpfeld's  "Troja  und  Ilion  ",  Lubke's 
"  Kunst  des  Altertums";  Petersen's  "  Kunst  des  Phidias"; 
Springer's  "Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo";  Klein's  "Praxi- 
teles"; Ussing's  "Pergamos";  Woermann's  "  Geschicte  der 
Kunst  ",  v.  I;  Springer's  "  Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschichte  ",  v. 
I;  Warnecke's  "  Hauptwerke  der  bildenden  Kunst";  Arx 
Athenarum  a  Pausania  descripta,  Jahn  &  Michaelis;  The 
National  Gallery  Pictures  (London);  The  Munich  Gallery  Pic- 
tures; the  Dresden  Gallery  Pictures;  Murray's  Gallery  Pic- 
tures; Murray's  "Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon";  The  Picture 
Gallery  of  the  Louvre.  From  the  library  of  the  late  Professor 
P.  B.  Spear,  D.  D.,  28  v.  of  the  Madisonensis;  Dr.  James 
Beebee,  Fac-similes  of  classic  manuscripts,  1  v.  ;  John  C.  Foote, 
v.  1  of  the  Hamilton  Courier,  1834-5;  A.  A.  Bennett,  D.  D.,  1 
v. :  H.  B.  Kiimmel,  2  v. ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Greene,  D.  D.,  1  v. ;  Mrs. 
Fairman  Rogers,  1  v. ;  Rev.  D.  S.  Thomas,  1  v. ;  Rev.  T.  W. 
Carter,  2  v.  ;  S.  D.  Smith,  1  v. ;  Professor  W.  N.  Clarke,  11  v.  ; 
Professor  Arthur  Jones,  1  v.  ;  Professor  John  Greene,  1  v.  ; 
Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity,  1  v. ;  Bowdoin  College,  1  v. ;  Uni- 
versity of  St.  -Andrews,  1  v. ;  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  2 
v. ;  Geological  Surveys  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Alabama,  1  v. 
each. 

Among  the  special  collections  in  the  Library  may  be  men- 
tioned: (1)  the  President  Dodge  gift  of  more  than  three 
thousand  five  hundred  volumes,  especially  rich  in  work  on  art, 
a  separate  room  in  the  building  being  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  such  works;  (2)  the  William  Ward  Memorial,  consisting  of 
encyclopedias  and  other  works  of  reference;  (3;  the  Isaac 
Davis  fund,  consisting  of  works  on  baptism,  and  also  of  works 
by  Baptist  authors  on  any  topic;  (4)  the  collection  which  once 
formed  the  library  of  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Colgate,  numbering  already  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pamphlets  and  bound  volumes,  constitutes  a  library  in  itself. 
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It  has  been  carefully  catalogued  and  arranged  in  the  rooms 
designed  for  it  in  the  Colgate  Library.  It  consists  of  annual 
reports,  catalogues,  historical  addresses  and  sermons,  and 
historical  sketches  of  local  churches,  besides  many  valuable 
books  relating  to  Baptist  history.  No  pains  or  expense  was 
spared  by  Mr.  Colgate  to  make  this  collection  as  complete  as 
possible;  and  generous  provision  was  made  by  him  for  its 
maintenance  and  enlargement.  An  explanatory  pamphlet  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  Librarian. 

COLLECTIONS 

The  museum  of  Geology  and  Natural  History  contains  the 
following  collections: 

The  Douglass  Herbarium,  presented  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Douglass, 
filling  thirty-three  volumes,  and  illustrating  the  flora  of  the 
northern  United  States. 

The  zoological  collections,  including  alcoholic  specimens, 
chiefly  collected  by  the  late  Professor  W.  R.  Brooks;  the  con- 
chological  collection,  consisting  largely  of  tropical  species;  an 
excellent  display  of  corals;  a  very  large  and  valuable  collection 
of  the  birds  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies,  and  North  America, 
secured  for  the  University  by  Professor  A.  S.  Bickmore,  of 
New  York;  and  a  collection  of  marine  invertebrates  and  of 
fishes,  the  gift  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  geological  material  is  arranged  in  several  departments, 
as  follows  : 

Historical — An  extended  series  of  fossils,  illustrating  the 
succession  of  life  in  geological  time.  This  collection  was  pur- 
chased for  the  University  by  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate,  and  in- 
cludes many  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  vertebrates. 

Systematic — Affording  facilities  for  comparing  the  fossil 
with  the  existing  forms^of^the^several  zoological  groups. 

Dynamical — Here  are  found  a  suite  of  typical  lavas  and  other 
volcanic  products  from  many  parts  of  the  world;  a  model  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  and  its  environs;  and  a  variety  of  specimens 
illustrative  of  sedimentation,  weathering,  seashore  action,  met- 
amorphism,  folding,  jointing,  veins, dikes, and  other  structures, 
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glacial   action,  the  work  of  underground   water,  and  the  geo- 
logical effects  of  organisms. 

Lithological — A  typical  display  of  rock-forming  minerals  and 
the  commou  rocks  resulting  from  their  combination,  sediment- 
ary, metamorphic,  andjigneous. 

Ecouomic — This  collection  was  begun  by  the  acquisition  of 
representative  building  stones  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land. Large  additions  have  since  been  made,  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  geological  materials  used  in  the  arts.  These  additions 
include  several  hundred  specimens  from  Colorado,  collected  at 
the  principal  mining  camps  and  from  firms  in  Denver.  A 
highly  valuable  collection  was  also  secured  at  the  close  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  including  native  gold,  silver,  copper, 
ores  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron,  tin,  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel; 
fuels,  building  and  ornamental  stones,  pigments,  fire  and  plas- 
tic clays,  asbestos,  phosphates,  road  materials,  and  miscellane- 
ous minerals  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  provinces, embracing  a  rich  collection  from  the  resources 
of  New  South  Wales. 

The  T.  J.  Welch  collection  of  oils,  a  very  complete  and  valu- 
able collection  illustrative  of  the  petroleum  industry.  It  in- 
cludes nearly  two  hundred  samples  of  crude  oil,  and  a  variety 
of  refined  products,  with  models  of  plants  and  apparatus. 

A  class-room  collection  of  several  hundred  specimens  of  typ-_ 
ical  fossils,  rocks,  and  minerals  has  been  arranged  in  the  geo- 
logical lecture  room.  These  include'^the;Educational  Series  of 
Rocks,  presented  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
There  is  also  included  a  set  of  Zittel's  and  other  charts,  a  lan- 
tern, and  a  large  collection  of  slides. 

A  valuable  outfit  of  microscopic  and  other  apparatus  for  bio- 
logical study  was  donated  as  a  class  memorial  by  the  class  of 
1889  of  this  University.  Important  additions  of  apparatus 
and  furniture  have  since  been  made.  The  equipment  includes 
microscopes,  microtomes,  reagents,  as  well  as  slides  and  prepa- 
rations for  illustrative  purposes. 
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The  geological  room  in  the  Library  contains  a  large  and  in- 
creasing collection  of  topographic  and  geological  maps  and 
models  for  use  in  the  physiographic  courses.  This  collection 
also  includes  several  hundred  carefully  selected  photographs. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

The  present  site  of  Colgate  University  was  determined  by 
the  gift,  in  1826,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  by 
Samuel  Payne  and  his  wife.  Various  additions  have  been  made 
until  now  the  University  grounds  include  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  acres. 

The  country  surrounding  the  village  of  Hamilton,  within 
whose  limits  the  grounds  are  situated,  is  pleasantly  diversified 
by  valley  and  hill,  and  constitutes  an  environment  of  much 
natural  beauty. 

The  Superintendent  of  Grounds  and  Buildings  conducts  the 
improvements  upon  the  campus,  in  accordance  with  plans  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Ernest  W.  Bowditch,  of  Boston. 

West  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1827.  It 
contains  a  lecture  room,  the  museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
biological  laboratory,  and  accommodations  for  seventy  students. 
(See  Note). 

East  College.  This  building  was  erected  in  1834.  It  is 
the  main  dormitory,  and  contains  accommodations  for  about 
ninety  students. 

Alumni  Hall.  This  building  was  erected  in  1860  by  the 
Alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  It  is  known  in  the 
University  records  as  the  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  and 
contains  the  college  chapel,  ten  lecture  rooms,  and  several 
other  rooms.      (See  Note). 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  was  the  joint  gift  of  the  late 
President  Dodge,  the  late  Col.  Morgan  L.  Smith,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,  the  late  Mr.  Thomson  Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Colgate,  of  New  York.      It  was  built  in  1884, 

Note— A  New  Science  Hall  will  soon  be  erected,  which  will  give  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Physics,  Geology,  and  Biology,  besides  a  large  museum. 
It  is  expected  that  West  College  will  then  be  thoroughly  renovated  as  a  first  class, 
modern  dormitory,  and  the  present  Chemical  Laboratory  be  greatly  enlarged. 
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and  affords  accommodations  for  the  Department  of  Physics  as 
well  as  that  of  Chemistry.  On  the  ground  floor  are  two  large 
lecture  rooms,  well  lighted  and  furnished  with  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  illustration  and  experiment.  On  the  second  floor  are 
the  laboratory  work  rooms,  containing  desks  for  thirty-five 
students,  which  afford  opportunity  for  an  extended  course  in 
Analytical  Chemistry,  both  qualitative  and  quantitative.  (See 
Note  on  preceding  page). 

The  Colgate  Library.  This  building  was  erected  and  fur- 
nished as  the  gift  of  Mr.  James  B.  Colgate.  It  is  fire-proof, 
and  has  ample  facilities  for  library  work.  It  contains,  besides 
the  offices  and  work  room  of  the  library,  two  large  stack  rooms 
with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  growing  needs  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  spacious  reading  and  consulting  room,  three  seminary 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  Baptist  Historical  Collection,  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the  offices  of  the  President, 
the  Dean  of  the  College,  and  the  Registrar. 

The  Gymnasium  was  built  in  1893.  The  first  floor  contains 
the  main  hall,  sixty-two  by  fifty  feet,  with  an  elliptical  running 
track  suspended  from  the  truss  roof,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  a 
large  skylight  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  in  addition  to  the  win- 
dows at  the  sides.  The  Director's  offices,  the  sparring,  fencing, 
and  bicycle  rooms,  and  batting  cage  are  also  on  this  floor.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  locker  room,  containing  accommodations 
for  four  hundred  students.  Adjoining  this  on  one  side  are 
tile-lined  ^bath  rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank  fifteen  by  forty 
feet;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  well-equipped  bowling  alley. 
On  the  floor  above  the  main  hall  are  trophy  and  lecture  rooms, 
and  also  a  visitors'  gallery  overlooking  the  exercise  room  and 
running  track.  This  building  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
most  approved  apparatus. 

Whitnall  Field.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  T.  O. 
Whitnall,  of  Syracuse,  a  new  athletic  field  has  been  constructed 
on  the  University  campus  near  the  gymnasium,  which  contains 
a  quarter-mile  elliptical  running  track,  a  straight  track  of 
two-hundred  and  twenty  yards,  football  and  baseball  grounds, 
tennis  courts,  and  grand  stand. 
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STUDENTS'  EXPENSES 
The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  in  Hamilton  are  moder- 
ate. Tuition  is  fixed  at  a  price  much  lower  than  that  of  most 
eastern  institutions,  while  the  dormitories  furnish  comfortable 
rooms  at  a  price  merely  nominal.  Moreover,  to  worthy  and 
capable  students,  aid  is  furnished  by  the  Baptist  Education 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  numerous  scholarships 
and  premiums  are  provided  by  the  University.  It  is  intended 
so  far  as  possible,  that  no  diligent,  worthy  student  shall  leave 
the  institution  for  lack  of  means.  The  friends  of  the  institution 
have  made  noble  provision  for  this  purpose,  but  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  and  the  extension  of  the  usefulness  of 
the  University  make  imperative  the  need  of  further  provision 
in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is  hoped  that  those  interested 
in  higher  education  will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other 
general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  assistance  of  worthy  and  capable  young  men. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  necessary  expenses: 
Matriculation  fee,   payable    on   entering    the    College,   $  5  00 

The  following  expenses  are  payable  each  term  in  advance. 
No  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  absence,  unless  the  student 
enters  a  lower  class: 

Tuition,  ..... 

Incidental  Fee,  ..... 

Room  rent: 


20 

00 

2 

00 

3 

50 

5 

00 

Inside  room,  .... 

Corner  room,     - 
To  a  student  rooming  alone  the  rent  is  $7  00 
or  $10  00. 

General  athletics: 

Fall  Term,  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Winter  Term,  -  -  -  -         1   00 

Spring  Term,  -  -  -  -  2  00 

Use  of  gymnasium,  per  term,  -  -  -         1  00 
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Laboratory  Fees.      For  students  taking  Analytical 
Chemistry: 

Course     2       -  -  -  -  -  3  00 

Courses  3  and  4,  for  each  Laboratory  term  hour,  1  50 

Courses  6-8,  "     "  "  "  "  2  00 

Course     9  "     "  "  "  "  2  50 

These  fees  cover  the  expense  of  common  chemicals,  gas, 
and  the  use  of  general  laboratory  apparatus.  In  addition,  each 
student  is  required  to  make  a  deposit  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  cover  breakage.  This  deposit  is  $3.00  for  Course 
2,  $10.00  for  Course  9,  and  $5.00  for  all  other  Courses.  Any 
balance  left  at  the  end  of  the  Course  will  be  returned. 

For  students  taking  course  2  in  Physics, 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Biology,   -    2 

Courses  1,  4-10, 

Courses  2,  3,  11  or  12, 

For  students  taking  courses  in  Paleontology, 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs  at  an  average  cost  of  $3. 00  a  week. 
In  private  families  it  varies  from  $3.00  to  $4.00.  The  cost  of 
board  and  room  in  private  houses  is  from  $4.00  to  $6.00  a  week. 
Students  in  the  college  dormitories  furnish  their  own  rooms. 
The  care  of  the  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor. 

UNIVERSITY  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  University  has  at  its  disposal  the  following  scholarships: 

The  Trevor  Scholarships.  A  fund  of  $40,000  was  given 
by  the  late  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  to  establish  forty 
scholarships — twenty  yielding  $90  a  year  and  twenty  yielding 
$30  a  year  each — for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  the  United  States.  "  Soldiers,  or  their  orphan 
sons,  or  sons  not  orphans,  or  those  dependent  on  soldiers  for 
support — and  in  this  order  of  preference — shall  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  scholarships." 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 


- 

3 

00 

00 

or  3 

00 

3 

00 

2 

00 

2 

00 
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The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey 
Edwards,  of  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
William  M.  Van  Antwerp,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson 
Palmer,  class  of  1849,  of  Athens,  N.  Y. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William 
Coolidge,  of  Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas 
Phillips,  of  New  York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin 

Crissey,  of  New  York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established 
by  Jefferson  Tillinghast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B. 
Peddie,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  estab- 
lished by  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60, 
established  by  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton, 
N.  Y. 

The  Harriet  King  Davis  Scholarship,  of  $50,  established 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Harriet  King  Davis,  of  Wahoo,  Neb. 

The  James  E.  Kimball  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
James  E.  Kimball,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  Taylor  Scholarships,  two  of  $36  each,  established  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  A.  Taylor,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $39  each,  designed 
for  young  men  of  character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 
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"Written  application  should  be  made  to  the  President  of  the 
University,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study,  and 
means  of  support.  Those  who  apply  for  one  of  the  Trevor 
Scholarships  should  also  state  the  military  service  on  account 
of  which  the  scholarship  is  asked. 

THE  EDUCATION   SOCIETY 

Students  for  the  ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents, 
may  receive  aid  from  the  Baptist  Education  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  student  and  his  position  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  addition  to  the  regular  contributions  made 
to  the  society  for  this  purpose,  it  also  has  control  of  a  number 
of  scholarships,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  expended  in  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

All  communications  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  condi- 
tions of  help  for  ministerial  students  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Education  Society,  H.  S. 
Lloyd,  D.  D.,  Hamilton. 

RELIGIOUS   LIFE 

Attendance  is  required  upon  the  exercises  of  the  College 
Chapel.  These  are  conducted  by  the  President  and  the  worship 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  brief  address. 

The  Baptist  Church  of  the  village  of  Hamilton  is  the  home 
Church  of  the  University  and  all  students  are  welcomed  to  its 
services  and  seats  are  set  apart  for  them  free  of  charge.  The 
social  meetings  are  attended  and  participated  in  by  students 
as  well  as  instructors. 

The  College  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  de- 
voted to  the  sustaining  and  extension  of  religious  life  among 
the  students.  It  sustains  weekly  meetings,  Bible  classes,  and 
a  workers'  training  class.  At  intervals  through  the  year, 
public  addresses  of  interest  and  value  are  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association. 

The  Volunteer  Band  meets  with  the  members  of  the  Sem- 
inary Band.     Students  are  invited  to  subscribe  annually  to  the 
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"Briggs  Fund,"  which  is  applied  to  the  support  of  a  missionary 
on  the  field.  The  society  conducts  correspondence  with  mis- 
sionaries in  the  foreign  field,  and  addresses  are  delivered  before 
it  by  returned  missionaries  on  practical  topics  connected  with 
their  experience  and  work. 

ATHLETICS 

Ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  athletic  purposes,  and  all 
proper  encouragement  is  given  for  the  maintenance  of  athletic 
sports.  Athletic  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Athletic 
Association  to  which  all  students  belong.  The  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  association,  called  the  Athletic  Advisory  Board, 
consists  of  members  from  the  Faculty,  alumni,  and  undergrad- 
uate body.  The  association  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  State 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Union.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
statement  concerning  the  Whitnall  Field  on  page  73. 

GIFTS  TO  THE    UNIVERSITY  IN  1903-1904 

The  students  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages  early 
in  the  year  presented  a  bust  of  Lessing  and  certain  pictures  for 
the  adornment  of  its  lecture  room.  The  German  Club  gave  a 
balance  in  its  treasury  to  the  fund  for  the  Advance  Movement. 
Mrs.  George  L.  Stedman  added  two  important  works  to  the 
Stedman  Memorial  Collection,  viz. :  "The  Wrestlers  "  from  an 
original  in  the  Ufnzi  Gallery  in  Florence,  and  "  Anacreon  '» 
from  an  original  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Collection  at  Rome, 
but  now  in  Copenhagen.  Bequests  of  value  have  been  left  to 
the  University,  but  not  yet  paid,  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Simmons  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  amounting  to  $10,000.00,  and  one  by  Mr.  William 
Shaw  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  of  $5,000.00.  A  valuable  piece  of  appa- 
ratus for  use  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  was  received 
from  Mr.  W.  F.  Gurley  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  An  important  gift  of 
a  collection  of  birds,  nests,  eggs,  etc.,  bestowed  by  Mrs.  Eliz- 
abeth Smith  of  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  will  greatly  enrich  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  History,  the  gift  including  cases,  mounts, 
etc.  A  collection  of  slides  illustrating  histology  has  beeu  given 
by  Dr.  Thomas   D'Arcy  Lucus  of  New  York  City,  and  a  small 
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but  valuable  collection  of  corals  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Miller  of  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.  Iu  addition  to  gifts,  previously  recorded,  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Holden  of  Syracuse,  toward  the  completion  of  the 
lake,  he  has  this  year  given  $500.00.  Gifts  to  the  Library 
are  grouped  upon  page  69.  Finally  a  subscription  for  an  Ad- 
vance Movement  for  supplying  the  University  with  needed 
buildings  and  improvements  has  been  made,  amounting  to 
$52,750.00.  Of  this  amount,  however,  nothing  is  yet  paid  in, 
awaiting  the  subscription  of  the  balance  of  $75,000.00,  the 
total  amount  sought  being  $150,000.00. 


PRIZES 


THE    DODGE    ENTRANCE    PRIZES 

Four  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  President  Dodge,  for 
students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  with  preparation  both 
in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  to  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

To  the  three  students  from  the  last  preceding  graduating 
class  of  Colgate  Academy  whose  standing  during  the  academic 
course  shall  be  the  highest  among  those  who  enter  the  college, 
will  be  awarded  a  first  prize  of  $30,  a  second  prize  of  $24,  and 
a  third  prize  of  $18,  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  Freshman 
Year.  No  student  shall  be  eligible  to  compete  for  these  prizes 
unless  he  shall  have  been  connected  with  the  Academy  for  at 
least  two  years. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize  of  $18  may  be  competed  for  by  students 
entering  from  other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  stu- 
dents from  Colgate  Academy  as  were  not  eligible  to  compete 
for  the  first  three  prizes.  The  examination  must  be  passed  be- 
fore the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing 
the  Freshman  Class  are  the  committee  of  examination  and  award. 

None  of  the  above  prizes  will  be  awarded  unless  the  student 
has  reached  an  average  of  at  least  8. 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 

These  prizes  were  established  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomson 
Kingsford,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Twelve  speakers  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes,  four  from  each  class,  are 
appointed  upon  the  basis  of  their  record  for  the  year  in  public 
speaking.  Two  competitors  in  each  class  receive  prizes,  a  first 
and  a  second,  consisting  of  books. 
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THE    BALDWIN   GREEK    PRIZES 

These  prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class 
by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind. 
The  examination,  from  printed  papers,  is  exclusively  in  writing, 
and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by  the  class 
in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  It  embraces  both 
grammar  and  subject  matter.  There  is  a  first  prize  of  $18,  and 
a  second  prize  of  $12.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his 
standing  in  all  departments  averages  at  least  8.  The  award  is 
made  by  a  committee  not  connected  with  the  University.  The 
next  examination  will  be  held  April  29,  1905.  The  subject  is 
the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown. 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an 
author,  read  during  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  Year. 
It  includes,  however,  more  than  is  required  of  the  class,  and 
embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject  matter.  There  is 
a  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $15.  No  student  is 
allowed  to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  depart- 
ments is  at  least  8.  The  award  is  made  by  some  scholar  not 
connected  with  the  University.  The  next  examination  will  be 
held  April  15,  1905. 

THE    OSBORN    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES 

The  prizes,  established  in  honor  of  the  late  Professor  L.  M. 
Osborn,  have  been  provided  for  the  Junior  Class  by  ten  of  the 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geom- 
etry and  the  Calculus.  The  prizes,  three  in  number,  a  first  prize 
of  $25,  a  second  prize  of  $20,  and  a  third  prize  of  $15,  are 
awarded  by  some  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes  whose  stand- 
ing in  this,  or  whose  average  standing  in  the  other  depart- 
ments, falls  below  8.  The  next  examination  will  be  held  May 
13,  1905. 
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THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by- 
George  K.  Allen,  D.  D.,  class  of  1870,  are  awarded  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for 
excellence  in  English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the 
following  subjects  have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be 
chosen: 

1.  The  Real  Significance  of  the  War  in  the  East. 

2.  The  Partizanship  of  G-eorge  Frisbie  Hoar. 

3.  Charles  Dickens  as  a  Delineator  of  Character. 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $17  and  $13  respectively,  established  by  George 
W.  Lasher,  D.  D. ,  class  of  1857,  are  awarded  on  Commence- 
ment Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in 
English  composition.  For  the  present  year  the  following  sub- 
jects have  been  assigned,  one  of  which  must  be  chosen: 

1.  Social  Conditions  in  the  Russian  Empire. 

2.  The  Commercial  Supremacy  of  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  Historical  Novels  of  Winston  Churchill. 

The  following  regulations  apply  to  both  the  Allen  and  Lash- 
er Prize  Essays: 

1.  Each  prize  essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
dred words,  and  must  be  so  written  that  the  manuscript  will 
show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for  binding;  it  must  be 
signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be 
subscribed  in  the  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  prize  essays, 
each  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric. 

3.  The  essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Librarian. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  prize  essays  be  type  written. 
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THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $25  and  $15  respectively,  maintained  by  Mr. 
G.  O.  C.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  S.  A.,  are  awarded  on 
Commencement  Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is  upon  the 
subjects  of  General  and  Analytical  Chemistry,  as  given  in 
courses  1-4.  Any  student  in  this  department  who  is  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his 
work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average 
standing  in  this  department  is  not  below  8.  The  next  exami- 
nation will  be  held  March  18,  1905. 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL     ORATION    PRIZES 

Two  prizes,  of  $60  and  $40  respectively,  maintained  by  Hon. 
Edward  M.  Grout,  LL.  D.,  class  of  1884,  are  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Junior  Class  for  excellence  in  oratory.  These  prizes 
are  governed  by  the  following  regulations: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  must  be  on  some  historical  subject  of  the 
nineteenth  or  of  the  twentieth  century. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions for  prize  composition. 

4.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  not  more 
than  six  shall  be  selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Thursday  evening 
preceding  Patrons'  Day. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be 
determined  by  lot;  and  the  prizes  shall   be  awarded  for  ex- 
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cellence  of   thought  and  composition,  and  for   practical   effec- 
tiveness rather  than  technical  excellence  of  delivery. 

THE    EUGENE    A.   ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

One  prize  of  $50  maintained  by  Eugene  A.  Rowland,  Esq., 
class  of  1884,  is  awarded  for  excellence  in  Public  Speaking,  to 
a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  regulations  of  the  compe- 
tition are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree, 
who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition, 
may  present  an  oration.  The  oration  must  be  presented  to  the 
Professor  of  Public  Speaking  not  later  than  twelve  o'clock 
(noon)  of  the  day  indicated  in  the  current  College  Calendar  in 
the  Catalogue. 

2.  The  theme  of  the  oration  must  be  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Progress  and  Development  of  the  American  People,  and 
must  be  either  biographical,  critical,  or  sociological,  in  its 
character. 

3.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Public 
Speaking.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  words;  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious 
name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  the  sealed 
note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  All  the  orations  presented  at  the  specified  time  shall  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  University;  and  from  the  whole  number  of  orations 
thus  referred  not  more  than  six  shall  be  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee for  public  delivery.  The  decision  of  this  committee 
shall  be  announced  within  two  weeks  after  the  orations  have 
been  presented. 

5.  The  public  contest  shall  be  held  on  the  Friday  evening 
next  preceding  the  last  week  of  the  Fall  Term;  the  order  in 
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which  the  contestants  shall  speak  shall  be  determined  by  lot; 
the  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  merit  and  excel- 
lence, both  in  composition  and  delivery;  the  Committee  of 
Award  shall  consist  of  three  persons,  appointed  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Speaking  in  consultation  with  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day  of 
the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 

THE    CLASS    OF     1884    DEBATE    PRIZES 

The  class  of  1884  has  established  a  fund  whose  annual  inter- 
est will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Com- 
mencement Week.     The  prizes  are  $40  and  $20. 

The  regulations  governing  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes 
are  as  follows: 

Competition  for  the  Class  of  1884  Debate  Prizes  shall  be  open 
to  all  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  elected  course 
9  in  debate  during  the  Senior  Year.  These  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  following  conditions: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  work  in  debate,  there  shall  be  held 
each  year  a  preliminary  debate  for  the  selection  of  speakers  for 
the  prize  debate. 

2.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class  whose  work  in  debate 
during  the  year  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition 
may  be  designated  as  a  candidate  for  the  preliminary  debate. 

3.  From  the  candidates  at  the  preliminary  debate  not  more 
than  six  speakers  shall  be  chosen  to  be  the  competitors  in  the 
prize  debate. 

4.  At  the  prize  debate,  two  speakers  shall  receive  awards. 

5.  The  prizes  shall  be  conferred  on  Commencement  Day. 

THE    LEWIS    ORATION    PRIZE 

This  prize  was  established  in  memory  of   Mr.  George  W.  M. 
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Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  by  Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL. 
D.  On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60  will 
be  awarded  without  division  before  the  close  of  the  Commence- 
ment exercises,  to  the  orator  who  excels  in  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  an  original  oration.  The  regulations  of  the 
competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  graduating  class,  candidate  for  a 
degree,  who  has  maintained  standing  up  to  the  term  of  compe- 
tition, may  present  an  oration. 

2.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  orations,  each 
competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  Pub- 
lic Speaking. 

3.  Each  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  words,  and  in  general  is  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
prize  competition. 

4.  From  the  orations  presented,  not  more  than  six  shall  be 
selected  for  public  delivery. 

5.  The  day  on  which  the  orations  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  for  the  public  contest,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  University. 

6.  The  order  in  which  the  contestants  shall  speak  on  the 
public  contest  shall  be  determined  by  lot;  the  prize  shall  be 
awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition  and 
delivery;  and  the  Committee  of  Award  shall  consist  of  three 
persons  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  University. 

7.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  contest  is  held, 
the  Committee  of  Award  shall  write  their  decision,  enclose  it 
in  a  sealed  envelope,  and  deliver  the  same  to  the  President  of 
the  University,  who  shall  at  the  conclusion  of  the  award  of 
prizes  on  Commencement  Day,  in  the  presence  of  the  audience, 
break  the  seal,  and  announce  the  award. 

8.  For  preservation  and  reference,  each  contestant  shall  file 
with  the  Librarian  of  the  University,  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  contest,  a  copy  of  his  oration,  in  suitable  form  for  binding. 
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All  entrance  conditions  must  be  removed  not  later  than  the 
first  Saturday  night  of  the  Sophomore  Year.  Except  by 
special  consent  of  the  Faculty,  the  existence  of  an  entrance 
condition  after  the  above  date  will  exclude  the  student  so  con- 
ditioned from  all  class  room  privileges  in  the  college  until  such 
condition  shall  have  been  removed. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  to  recitations  until  he  has  made 
out  his  list  of  studies  for  the  term  and  had  it  signed  by  the 
Registrar. 

The  study  card  filled  out  by  the  student  and  signed  by  the 
Registrar  and  by  all  Professors  to  whom  the  student  is  to  recite 
during  the  year,  must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar  not  later 
than  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  of  the  second  day  of  the  Fall  Term. 
Studies,  when  thus  registered,  may  be  changed  only  by  consent 
of  the  Faculty.  Not  less  than  fifteen  hours  in  any  one  term 
may  be  taken,  except  in  the  last  term  of  the  course,  when  only 
the  number  of  hours  necessary  to  complete  the  course  will  be 
required. 

Regularly,  students  admitted  with  any  deficiencies  must 
devote  a  part  of  the  Freshman  Year  to  making  up  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  must  take  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of 
Freshman  work  proper — the  amount  to  be  determined  by  the 
Dean. 

No  extra  hours  will  be  allowed  in  the  Freshmau  Year,  except 
to  make  up  entrance  deficiencies,  and  then  only  in  special  cases. 
No  extra  hours  for  any  purpose  (back  work  or  advanced)  will 
be  allowed  in  any  later  year  unless  the  student  has  maintained 
an  average  standing  of  at  least  8.5  for  the  previous  year.  The 
privilege  of  taking  extra  hours  may  be  revoked  at  any  time  if 
the  student  is  not  maintaining  a  standard  of  8.5.  Students 
who  have   maintained  the  requisite  standing  may,    with    the 
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approval  of  the  Dean,  take  as  many  as  twenty  hours;  but  stu- 
dents whose  standing  for  the  previous  year  has  been  less  than 

9  must  also  obtain  the  written  approval  of  all  officers  to  whom 
they  have  recited  during  the  previous  term.  More  than  twenty 
hours  will  require  special  action  of  the  Faculty.  Regulations 
concerning  extra  hours  will  apply  to  men  who  are  making  up 
back  work.  Back  work  must  regularly  be  given  the  prefer- 
ence, and  a  comparatively  reduced  amount  of  advanced  work 
must  be  taken.  If  extra  hours  are  allowed,  they  may  be  count- 
ed toward  a  degree  and  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 

(Under  these  rules  students  of  high  standing  who  do  extra 
work  may  complete  the  work  for  their  degree  in  somewhat  less 
than  four  years;  on  the  other  hand  students  who  enter  with 
conditions  or  who  fail  in  college  work  will  need  more  than  four 
years,  unless  by  maintaining  a  high  standing  they  can  secure 
the  privilege  of  taking  extra  work  to  make  up  their  deficiencies). 

Special  action  of  the  Faculty  granting  extra  hours  must  be 
secured  before  the  student's  list  of  studies  is  signed  by  the 
Registrar,  and  if  possible  before  the  close  of  the  term  preceding 
the  one  for  which  such  permission  is  desired;  until  such  per- 
mission has  been  received,  the  student  will  not  be  registered 
for  more  than  the  regular  number  of  hours. 

Any  student  whose  term  average  is   above  6  on  the  scale  of 

10  in  any^subject,  but  who  fails  in  the  final  examination  on 
that  subject  or  absents  himself  therefrom,  will  be  entitled  to 
one  more  trial  and  only  one  on  the  final  examination,  and 
failing  on  the  second  trial  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject 
again  in  class.  Any  student  whose  term  average  falls  below  6 
on  the  scale  of  10  in  any  subject,  will  not  be  admitted  to  the 
final  examination,  but  will  be  required  to  take  the  subject  over 
again  in  class.  Any  student  who  fails  to  present  himself  for 
any  special  or  term  examination,  unless  previously  excused, 
will  be  deemed  to  have  failed  to  pass  such  examination.  Any 
student  who  exceeds  the  allowed  number  of  absences  in  his 
gymnasium  work  shall  either  for  each  extra  absence  take  two 
hours  or  take  the  work  the  next  year  with  the  following  class, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Physical  Director. 
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The  work  of  the  Senior  Class  will  close  one  week  before  the 
Saturday  next  preceding  Commencement  ;  and  all  standings 
for  the  third  term  of  members  of  the  Senior  Class  must  be  sent 
to  the  Registrar  not  later  than  Monday  next  after  the  close  of 
the  Senior  work.  If  any  member  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be 
delinquent  in  his  work  after  ten  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  Saturday 
before  Commencement,  he  will  not  be  recommended  for  a  de- 
gree before  the  expiration  of  one  year.  No  student  who  is 
delinquent  in  any  college  work  after  the  first  Saturday  night 
of  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year  will  be  eligible  to  any 
college  appointment  as  a  speaker. 

It  is  expected  that  no  student  will  be  absent  from  any  college 
exercise  except  in  cases  of  necessity.  In  order,  however,  to 
provide  for  necessary  absences  of  students,  a  certain  number  of 
absences  will  be  allowed  in  each  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  following  regulations. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  absent  himself  for  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  exercises  in  any  course  dur- 
ing one  term.  Any  student  desiring  to  be  excused  from  recit- 
ing in  any  exercise  will  be  considered  absent.  Any  student 
exceeding  his  allowed  number  of  absences  will  be  required  to 
pass  all  reviews  and  term  examinations,  and  will  afterwards 
be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination  before  the  first  Sat- 
urday night  of  the  following  term.  Failing  to 'pass  the  said 
examination,  the  student  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  officer, 
be  permitted  a  second  trial,  failing  in  which,  he  will  be  requir- 
ed to  take  the  subject  again  in  the  class-room. 

Ten  absences  from  chapel  will  be  regularly  allowed  each 
term.  Students  who  will  have  no  occasion  to  be  on  the  hill  in 
the  periods  immediately  before  and  after  Chapel  may  receive  a 
reasonable  extension  of  their  allowance  by  applying  to  the 
Dean  before  the  second  Saturday  of  the  term.  No  excuses  will 
be  granted  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  except  in  very 
unusual  circumstances,  such  as  prolonged  illness  or  prolonged 
absence  from  town  for  necessary  causes.  Absences  above  the 
allowed  number  will  be  charged  against  the  regular  allowance 
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of  absences  for  the  following  term,  and  no  extension  of  the 
regular  allowance  for  that  term  will  be  granted.  If  a  student 
shall  at  any  time  be  charged  with  more  than  ten  absences  above 
the  allowed  number,  he  will  be  subject  to  discipline  by  the 
Faculty. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  make  up  a  term's  work  in  any 
department  by  examination  without  attendance  at  recitations, 
unless  special  permission  be  given  by  the  Faculty.  As  a  gen- 
eral  rule,  such  permission  will  not  be  granted  unless  the 
student  maintain  high  rank  in  all  departments. 

Each  term  two  opportunities  will  be  given  under  an  exam- 
ining officer  for  making  up  over-cut  examinations,  finals,  or 
tests  yet  in  arrears,  as  follows: 

1st.   2-5  p.  m.,  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

2nd.   2-5  P.  M.,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  the  term. 

A  special  examination  will  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  preceding 
Commencement  Day. 

A  special  examination  for  Seniors  will  be  held  each  year  on 
the  second  Saturday  before  Commencement  from  2-5  p.  M. 

Fee  for  every  such  examination  $1.00. 

Any  student  must  give  the  Department  written  notice  of  his 
intention  to  make  up  work  at  any  one  of  the  appointed  dates 
at  least  one  day  before  the  date  selected  for  that  examination. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Dean,  special  appointments  may  be 
made  with  the  examining  officer  in  case  of  numerous  deficien- 
cies arising  from  prolonged  absences,  or  other  causes,  the  fee 
being  $2.00  per  hour  for  each  student.  All  fees  must  be  paid 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  University  before  the  date  of  the  exam- 
ination, and  the  Treasurer's  receipt  must  be  presented  to  the 
examining  officer  before  the  student  will  be  admitted  to  the 
examination. 

Examinations  to  remove  entrance  conditions  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  various  departments  during  the  Freshman  Year; 
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but  if  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  Sophomore  Year,  they  will  come 
under  the  regulations  for  special  examinations. 

Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  can  com- 
pete  for  prizes  or  other  college  honors.  No  student  will  be 
recognized  as  a  contestant  directly  or  indirectly  for  any  prize 
or  appointment,  unless  he  shall  be  free  from  entrance  condi- 
tions, shall  be  maintaining  standing  in  all  his  studies  at  the 
time  of  such  recognition,  and  shall  have  passed  all  examinations 
prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  recognition  is  made.  No  credit 
in  class  standing  is  given  for  prize  work.  No  student  who  has 
exceeded  the  allowed  number  of  absences  during  the  term  of 
competition  will  be  recognized  as  a  competitor  for  any  prize. 

Only  those  students  who  shall  have  taken  and  passed  the 
regular  number  of  hours  of  work  required  in  their  course,  and 
who  shall  have  no  deficiencies,  including  entrance  conditions, 
that  are  more  than  one  year  old,  may  be  eligible  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  conduct  and  management  of  student  organizations. 
Special  students  may  be  eligible  to  such  participation  on  the 
basis  of  the  completion  of  work  for  which  they  are  registered. 
By  active  participation  in  conduct  and  management  is  under- 
stood the  holding  of  office  as  manager  and  director  in  any  such 
organization,  or  membership  in  any  University  exhibiting 
organization,  contesting  athletic  team,  or  publishing  board. 
No  student  will  be  eligible  to  active  participation  in  conduct 
and  management  in  more  than  two  such  organizations  during 
the  same  term. 

Any  club,  association,  or  team  of  students  proposing  to  give 
one  or  more  exhibitions  or  entertainments,  before  making  any 
contracts  or  engagements,  must  present  its  plans  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  on  student  organizations,  who  will  be 
ready  to  confer  with  the  manager  and  another  representative 
of  the  club  or  association,  and  no  engagements  may  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  this  committee.  The  accounts  of  all 
student  organizations  must  be  submitted  by  the  treasurers  of 
such  organizations  before  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  term  to 
an  auditing  committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty. 
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No  student  of  any  department  of  the  University  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  work  in  another  department  without  the  consent 
of  the  Dean  or  Principal  of  the  department  from  which  he 
comes. 

Students  pursuing  a  special  course  may,  upon  application 
to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which 
they  have  successfully  completed. 

No  degree  can  be  conferred  or  certificate  given  unless  the 
applicant  shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled 
all  college  bills  and  returned  all  books  and  paid  all  fines  to  the 
Library. 

The  Registrar  is  authorized  if  requested  in  writing  so  to  do 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  student,  to  send  regularly, 
term  by  term,  his  average  grade  in  each  subject  together  with 
the  hours  per  week,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the 
term.  He  may  also  upon  request  give  to  a  student,  or  to  his 
parent  or  guardian,  his  grade  in  any  subject;  and  also  his 
average  grade  for  any  specified  term  or  year.  The  grades  are 
to  be  indicated  as  follows:  Grade  A,  9  and  upward  on  the  scale 
of  10;  Grade  B,  8-9  Grade;  C,  7-8;  Grade  D,  6-7.  F  indi- 
cates failure. 


STUDENTS 


Fred  Wahn  Beal 


GRADUATE  STUDENT 

Hamilton 
SENIOR  CLASS 


Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude 

S 

Herkimer 

James  Garfield  Bailey 

A 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Kenneth  Ira  Balcom 

A 

Northboro,  Mass, 

Everett  Jacob  Beers 

S 

Dolgeville 

Francis  Gorham  Brigham 

s 

Flushing 

Lewis  W  Burdick 

s 

Maryland 

Edward  LeRoy  Campbell 

s 

Lockwood 

Linn  Sanford  Chapel 

A 

Sherburne 

Clarence  Shephard  Cobb 

A 

Rochester 

Frank  Ribero  Deming 

A 

Corey,  Pa. 

Sheldon  Edward  Ford 

A 

Camden 

Floyd  Parmelee  Hartson 

A 

Union  Square 

Lewis  Clark  Haskell 

A 

Ulysses,  Pa. 

Stewart  Russell  Holmes 

A 

Silver  Creek 

Floyd  Morse  Hubbard 

A 

Auburn 

James  Howard  Hutchinson 

A 

Amsterdam 

Everett  Booker  Jones 

A 

Longwood,  Fla. 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth 

A 

Eaton 

Charles  Leber 

A 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Francis  Patrick  Lyons 

A 

Hamilton 

Julius  Adolphus  Migel 

A 

New  York  City 

Harry  Manning  Root 

A 

Buffalo 

Wayne  Addison  Root 

S 

Hamilton 

Lester  George  Simon 

A 

Poughkeepsie 

Samuel  Buell  Sisson 

A 

Hamilton 

Squire  Hurlburt  Snell 

S 

Carthage 
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Students 


Franklyn  Strong 

A 

Jenningsville 

Morgan  Patrick  Sweeney 

A 

Hamilton 

Allan  Lush  Thompson 

A 

Westerly,  R.  I. 

John  Melvin  Thurber 

A 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

John  Clarence  Wales 

A 

Detroit,  Mich. 

William  Hiram  Wheatley 

A 

Canton,  Pa. 

Frank  Kelly  York 

A 

Smithville 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

Henry  Hermon  Alexander 

A 

Oswego 

Frederick  Leslie  Anderson 

A 

Pel  ham 

George  Pitt  Beers 

A 

Emporia,  Fla. 

Wayne  Gilbert  Benedict 

A 

Lebanon 

Raymond  Ernest  Brooks 

A 

Waverly 

Robert  Ostrander  Brundige 

A 

Wolcott 

Martin  Sylvester  Bryant 

A 

Warsaw 

George  Augustus  Barton 

A 

Solsville 

George  Pardee  Cady 

S 

Edmeston 

Allan  Murray  Cartter 

A 

Phoenix 

Floyd  Nelson  Darling 

A 

Norivich 

George  Clinton  Dodge 

A 

Great  Bend 

Edgar  Grove  Evans 

S 

Port  Chester 

Frank  Greene 

A 

Hamilton 

Francis  Vincent  Griffith 

A 

Unadilla  Forks 

Charles  Wesley  Hadden 

A 

Hamilton 

John  Brown  Harris 

S 

Brook-field 

Adrian  Crandall  Hawkins 

A 

Burlington  Flats 

Herbert  Samuel  Hopkins 

A 

North  Norwich 

Asa  Malcolm  Hughes 

A 

Hamilton 

Frederick  Gottlieb  Kimmich 

A 

Horseheads 

Clarence  Wells  Leach 

A 

Eaton 

Daniel  Andrew  Loupe 

S 

Schuylerville 

Joseph  Sewall  McKeg,  Jr. 

S 

Montour  Falls 

Walter  Curtis  Nicholson 

A 

Mt.  Vernon 

Milton  Augustus  Parker 

A 

Hamilton 

Hermann  George  Patt 

A 

Randolph,  Mass. 

Frank  Feno  Pellet 

A 

Watkins 

Students 
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Morris  Newton  Porter 
Walter  Runge 
Edward  Burnside  Simmons 
Warren  Richards  Sisson 
Chelsea  L  Storms 
Robert  Sherman  Stringer 
Derwood  John  Tew 
Danforth  Roger  Thomas 
Charles  Houghton  Tilden 
Robert  Calvin  Ward 
Leland  James  Whittaker 


A  Lebanon 

S  Flushing 

S  Worcester,   Mass. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Buffalo 

S  Hamilton 

A  Hamilton 

A  Westernville 

A  Worcester,  Mass. 

A  Pavilion 

S  South  Fallsburg 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Alfred  Alderman 
Earl  Franklin  Bailey 
Daniel  John  Bloxham 
James  Thomas  Cusick 
Harry  Court  England 
Edson  Scott  Farley 
Uridge  Whiffen  Ford 
Robert  Adair  Griffin 
Oscar  Guleke 
Emil  Hanke 
Archibald  Carl  Heller 
Elmer  Wilson  Johnson 
Austin  Culver  King 
Orville  Townsend  King 
Charles  Sahler  Krom 
Asa  King  Leonard 
Warren  Erskine  Lisle 
Frank  Charles  Loegler 
Austin  Cook  Merrill 
Ralph  Dimick  Montgomery 
Carleton  Chase  Murdock 
Albert  Ernest  Nichols 
Frank  Clark  Parsons 
Howard  Morton  Phipps 


A  Yonkers 

A  Troy 

A  Derby 

S  Owego 

A  A/ton 

A  Oneonta 

A  Sandy  Creek 

S  Utica 

A  Haver  straw 

A  Buffalo 

S  Factoryville,  Pa. 

A  Bradford,  Pa. 

S  Watkins 

S  Watkins 

S  High  Falls 

S  Interlaken 

A  Troy 

S  Buffalo 

S  Carthage 

A  Plymouth 

S  Cooperstown 

A  Hamilton 

S  Earlville 

A  East  Rockaway 
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Students 


Everett  Dudley  Plass 
Harold  Arthur  Prescott 
Frederick  William  Reimherr 
Robert  McKee  Sherman 
George  Henry  Simons 
Paul  Wallingford  Smith 
William  Lee  Soper 
Wesley  Addison  Stevens 
George  Leigh  Stevenson 
David  Dudley  Stowell 
Percy  Northrup  Sturtevant 
Frank  Fuller  Sutton 
Frank  Clesson  Taylor 
Warren  Cyril  Taylor 
George  Davis  Terry 
Arthur  Henry  Thompson 
Howard  Robert  Vose 
James  Berchmannus  Wallace 
Ernest  Henry  Whitney 
Clayton  John  Wratten 
William  Hotchkiss  Yocum 
George  Morell  York 


A  Poughkeepsie 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

A  Waterford 

S  West  Rupert,  Vt. 

A  Troy 

A  Waverly,  Mass. 

A  Hammond 

S  Hamilton 

S  Angola 

A  New  York  City 

S  Albany 

S  Orange,  Pa. 

A  Oneida 

A  Jay 

S  Walden 

S  Brook  field 

A  Oivego 

A  Troy 

S  Plainfleld,  N.  J. 

A  Brookfield 

S  Jackson,  Mich. 

A  Brookfield 


FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Warren  Tampa  Acker 
Walter  Torrey  Aiken 
Walter  Samuel  Archibald 
Lester  David  Beers 
Clarence  Dudley  Bell 
Harry  Adelbert  Bettinger 
John  Millard  Blair 
William  Elmer  Blake 
Homer  Dempster  Brockett 
Ralph  Decatur  Bunnell 
Frederick  Arthur  Burt 
Arthur  Blanfield  Capron 
Ray  Henry  Carton 


S  Scranton,  Pa 

A  Norwalk,  Conn. 

A  Syracuse 

S  Dolgeville 

S  Portland 

A  Adams 

A  Lebanon 

A  Haverhill,  Mass. 

A  Bouckville 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Bennington,  Vt. 

A  Mt.  Vernon 

S  Massena 
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Arthur  Leonard  Clark 
Ethan  Macpherson  Clark 
George  Edward  Clark 
Charles  Monroe  Cobb 
Albert  Augustine  Collings 
Orville  Clark  Cone 
Leon  Abel  Congdon 
William  Sylvester  Conlon 
Percy  Vere  Crowell 
Richard  Aloysius  Cummins 
Henry  Emerson  Davis 
Robert  Gillespie  Dean 
Vincent  Columbus  De  Carlo 
Albert  Young  Dempsey 
Paul  Cornell  Dunning 
Walter  Amasa  Eddy 
Leon  Eaton  Eldridge 
Howard  Blaine  Eynon 
Clarence  Lucius  Foster 
Edson  Almeron  Freeman 
Harold  Ellsworth  Fritts 
Warren  Alonzo  Goodier 
Carl  Vermilya  Goodwin 
Morris  Elting  Gore 
Melvin  Leroy  Greenfield 
Maurice  Edwin  Hammond 
Taylor  Loomis  Harris 
William  Rightmire  Hayden 
Addison  Leroy  Hill 
Geddes  LeRoy  Hough,  Jr. 
William  Lynn  Houseman 
Oscar  Frederick  Howard 
Henry  James  Keough 
Ira  Jackson  Kingsley 
Joseph  Gregory  Lawler 
Frederick  Woodsome  Lewis 
Kenneth  Brewster  Loudon 


S  Watervale 

A  Wellsville 

A  Watervale 

A  Jamestown 

A  Eaton 

A  Clymer 

S  Owego 

S  Owego 

S  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

S  New  York  City 

S  Utica 

A  -Lowville 

A  New  York  City 

S  Flushing 

S  Auburn 

A  Burlington,    Vt. 

S  Hamilton 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

A  Hamilton 

A  Morristow?i,  N  J. 

A  Hudson 

A  Hamilton 

S  Owego 

S  Waverly 

A  Durhamville 

S  Stockbridge 

S  Manlius 

S  Berkshire 

S  Penfield 

S  Westfield 

S  Stockbridge 

S  Syracuse 

S  Richfield  Springs 

A  Brookfield 

S  Mt.  Vernon 

S  East  Rockaway 

A  Mt.  Vernon 
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Students 


Fred  Ames  McCollum 
Richard  Lawrence  McDowell 
Walter  Lewis  McFadden 
Bergen  Stelle  Merrill 
Charles  Eugene  Morris 
Robert  Miles  Northup 
Earle  Ward  Parmelee 
Melville  Canby  Peck 
S  Lewis  Porter 
Robert  Samuel  Prichard 
Milton  David  Proctor 
Donald  Chauncey  Risley 
Newell  Wells  Roberts 
Stephen  Douglass  Sanders 
Harry  Aaron  Seely 
Rolla  Emerson  Shaver 
David  Bennett  Sherwood 
Henry  Harrison  Slaughter 
Bradford  Palmer  Smith 
Sumner  Morris  Smith 
Allan  Beecher  Stearns 
Sheldon  Spencer  Swasey,  Jr. 
Claude  Fuller  Switzer 
Hugh  Ward  Talbot 
Richard  Piatt  Tallcot 
James  William  Tefft 
Rollin  Walton  Thompson 
George  Loring  Thurlow 
Walter  William  Tilley 
Richard  Francis  Tobin 
Chester  Arthur  Van  Cor 
Raymond  VanWie 
Harmon  Charles  Welch 
Benjamin  Lewis  Wiles 
Volney  Theodore  Witter 


A  Hermon 

A  Montour  Falls 

S  Westfield 

S  Moore,  Pa. 

S  Manlius 

A  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Taylor,  Cal. 

A  Wichita,   Kan. 

S  Carthage 

S  Scranton,  Pa. 

S  Cassville 

A  Clinton 

S  TJtica 

S  Camillus 

A  Spencer 

S  Angola 

S  Camillus 

S  Campbell  Hall 

S  Springfield,  Mass. 

A  Phoenix 

A  Glens  Falls 

S  Covmnsville,  Quebec 

A  Bradford 

S  Edmeston 

S  Skaneateles 

S  Richfield  Springs 

A  Adams 

A  Somerville,  Mass. 

S  Plessis 

S  Owego 

S  Burlington,   Vt. 

A  Schenevus 

S  Owego 

S  Van  Hornesville 

A  Boston,  Mass. 


Students 
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SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

George  Parker  Ames 

Flushing 

William  Gould  Bartholomew 

Liberty  Falls 

Edward  Ellsworth  Bennett 

Bai?ibridge,  N.  Y. 

Llewellyn  Gerald  Blandin 

Iiermon 

August  Jacob  Blinzinger 

Amsterdam 

John  Leonard  Brothers,  Jr. 

Buffalo 

Cassius  Folts  Butterfield 

Homellsville 

Frank  Riley  Castleman 

Union 

Edward  Judson  Coleman 

Red  Creek 

John  Walcott  Crippen 

New  Hartford 

Roscoe  Conklin  Dorn 

Sloansville 

Joseph  Karl  Gaylord 

Hamilton 

Raymond  John  Glennie 

Northampton,  Mass. 

Burton  Arthur  Hills 

Hamilton 

Albert  William  Howland 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  Norton  Hurlburt 

Utica 

Ralph  Waldo  Knapp 

Waverly 

Mark  Stephen  Mazany 

Dunkirk 

Joseph  Cephas  Rawson 

Yonkers 

Matthew  Jacob  Scholtes 

Dunkirk 

Kenneth  Osborn  Smith 

Morrisville 

Prank  Stanbro 

Hamilton 

Frederick  Lock  wood  Wheeler 

La  Grangeville 

Harold  Taft  Whittemore 

Spencer 

SUMMARY 

Graduate  Student 

. 

1 

Seniors 

- 

33 

Juniors       - 

- 

39 

Sophomores      - 

- 

46 

Freshmen 

. 

85 

Special  Students           - 

- 

24 

Total 


228 


COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

June  12-16,  1904 


SUNDAY 


10  30  A.   M.     Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  President  Merrill 
7  30  p.    M.     Sermon  before  the  Theological  Seminary  by  Rev. 
C.  D.  Case,  of  Brooklyn 


MONDAY 

3  00  p.    M.     Kingsford  Prize  Declamations 

8  00  p.    m.     Graduating  Exercises  of  Colgate  Academy 

TUESDAY 

10  00  A.   m.     Board  of    Trustees  of    the    Baptist    Education 

Society 
Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate 
Commencement  of    the    Theological    Seminary. 

Address  to  the  Class  by  Professor  Anderson 
Meeting  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
Baseball  game:  Varsity  vs.  Alumni 
Eighty-seventh  annual   meeting  of  the   Baptist 

Education  Society  of   the  State  of  New  York. 

Address  by  Rev.    James   A.    Worden,    D.  D., 

LL.  D.,  of  Philadelphia 

WEDNESDAY 

10  00  A.   M.     Boards  of  Trustees   of  the  University  and  Edu- 
cation Society 
10  00  A.  m.     Senior  Class  Chapel  Service 
10  30  A.   M.     Class  Day  Exercises  on  the  Campus 
1  00  to  4  00  p.    m.     Class  Reunions 

4  00  to  6  00  p.   m.     President's  Reception 


11    00    A. 

M. 

3  00  p. 

M. 

4  30  p. 

M. 

4  30  p. 

M. 

7  30  p. 

M. 

Commencement  Week  101 

8  00  p.    M.     Oration  before    the  Association   of    Alumni  by 

Professor  N.  L.  Andrews,  LL.  D. 

9  00  p.    m.     Annual  meeting  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 

tion 

THURSDAY 

10  00  a.   m.     The  University  Commencement 
1  00  p.    m.     Alumni  Dinner  in  the  Gymnasium 


HONORS 


DEGREES 
Conferred  June  16,  1904 


A.  B. 


William  Hall  Alexander 
Lester  Jay  Backus 
Walter  Scott  Bennett 
Charles  Walter  Billings 
Harry  James  Collester 
Rollin  Adams  Dalrymple 
Harry  Nelson  Eaton 
George  Emerson  Eddy 
George  Falkinburg 
Edmund  Clark  Forsyth 
Frederic  William  Harding 
John  Williams  Kern 
Fred  Gray  Leary 
Arthur  Clyde  Lewis 

Frederick 

Eugene  Benjamin  Callahan 
Willis  Edward  Hinman 
T  A  Moore 


Harris  Ward  Lewis 
Robert  Ernest  Lewis 
Earle  Garfield  Linsley 
David  Bevan  Lisle 
Thomas  D'Arcy  Lucus,  M.  D. 
James  Patrick  MacFarlan 
Augustus  Ingalsbe  Nasmith 
Charles  Roy  Nasmith 
Earl  Ashmore  Partridge 
Wakeman  Rider 
William  Fox  Roantree 
Clayton  Byron  Simmons 
Claude  Mortimer  Stone 
Lemuel  Washington  VanSchaick 
Alpheus  Woodward 

B.   S. 
Edward  Paul  Murray 
Floyd  DeForest  Palmer 
Carl  Herring  Smith 


B.   D. 

Gabriel  Bar  Alexander,  A.  B.     Frank  Hare,  A.  B.,  A.  M. 
Frank  Hollinshead,  A.  B. 

A.    M. 
William  John  Hart, B.L.,B.D.  George  Henry  Young,  A.  B. 
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HONORARY 
A.  M. 
John  Rufus  VanWormer,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

LITT.  D. 
Jean  Charlemagne  Bracq,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

LL.   D. 

John  Still  well  Applegate,  class  of  1858,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
William  Allen  Lewis,  class  of  1859,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

D.    D. 

Robert  Nelson  VanDoren,  class  of  1875,  Chicago,  111. 
Leonard  Woolsey  Cronkhite,  class  of  1877,  Bassein,  Burma. 
Andrew  King  Fuller,  class  of  1879,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Holyoke,  Seminary  class  of  1884,  Providence,  R.  I. 


PRIZES 


THE    BALDWIN    GREEK    PRIZES 

Asa  Malcom  Hughes,  First  Floyd  Nelson  Darling,  Second 

THE    SOPHOMORE    LATIN    PRIZES 
CLASS   OF    1906 

Asa  Malcom  Hughes,  First  Floyd  Nelson  Darling,  Second 

THE    LAWRENCE    CHEMICAL    PRIZES 

Frank  Clark  Parsons,  First  Franklyn  Strong,  Second 

THE    ALLEN    ESSAY    PRIZES 

George  Augustus  Burton,  First         George  Pitt  Beers,  Second 

THE    LASHER    ESSAY    PRIZES 

John  Clarence  Wales,  First         Francis  Patrick  Lyons,  Second 

THE    KINGSFORD    DECLAMATION    PRIZES 
CLASS   OF    1905 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth,  First   John  Melvin  Thurber,  Second 
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CLASS   OF    1906 

Raymond  Ernest  Brooks,  First         George  Pitt  Beers,  Second 

CLASS   OF    1907 

Alfred  Aldermann,  First  Paul  Wallingford  Smith,  Second 

THE    JUNIOR    HISTORICAL     ORATION    PRIZES 

Ellis  Willard  Leavenworth,  First 

Herman  Theodor  Rendtorff  Aude,  Second 

THE    EUGENE    A.    ROWLAND    ORATORICAL    PRIZE 

Harry  Nelson  Eaton 

THE    CLASS    OF    1884    DEBATE    PRIZES 

Earl  Ashmore  Partridge,  First  Claude  Mortimer  Stone,  Second 

THE    LEWIS     ORATION    PRIZE 

G-eorge  Falkinburg 


PHI  BETA   KAPPA 


Walter  Scott  Bennett  David  Bevan  Lisle 

Charles  Walter  Billings  Augustus  Ingalsbe  Nasmith 

Harry  Nelson  Eaton  Floyd  DeForest  Palmer 

Arthur  Clyde  Lewis  Claude  Mortimer  Stone 

Frederick  Alpheus  Woodward 


TEACHERS'   CERTIFICATES 

The  following  members  of  the  class  of  1904  were  awarded 
College  Graduate  Professional  Certificates  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Lester  Jay  Backus  Wakeman  Rider 

Charles  Walter  Billings  Carl  Herring  Smith 

Eugene  Benjamin  Callahan  Claude  Mortimer  Stone 

John  Williams  Kern  Lemuel  Washington  VanSchaick 

Floyd  DeForest  Palmer  Frederick  Alpheus  Woodward 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  ALUMNI 

The  membership  of  this  association  consists  of  graduates 
from  any  one  of  the  collegiate  or  theological  courses  of  study- 
in  Colgate  University,  and  of  such  persons  as  have  received 
honorary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  who,  after  appli- 
cation, are  elected  at  the  annual  meeting.  It  also  includes 
associate  members  duly  elected  at  the  annual  meeting. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1904-1905 

President 
Rev.  William  B.  Matteson,  '82,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Vice  Presidents 
Rev.  William  W.  Pratt,  '79,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Rev.  Robert  H.  Van  Doren,  D.  D.,  '75,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Rev.  Frank  R.  Morris,  '94,  Bennington,  Vt. 
Ambrose  B.  Dean,  '84,  New  York  City 

Secretary 
Charles  W.  Underhill,  A.  M.,  '62,  Hamilton 

Treasurer 
Professor  Wayland  M.  Chester,  A.  M.,  '94,  Hamilton 

Necrologist 
Professor,  John  B.  Anderson,  '96,  Hamilton 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALBANY,  TROY, 
AND  VICINITY 

President 
Rev.  Chellis  E.  Nichols,  Albany 
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Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Creighton  R.  Storey,  '89,  Albany 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

President 
Rev.  R.  G.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  :66,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  B.  L.  Newkirk,  '97,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

President 
Rev.  C.  H.  Watson,  D.  D.,  73,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidents 
Professor  Kirk  W.  Thompson,  '90,  Beverly,  Mass. 
George  W.  Douglass,  '88,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  L.  C.  H.  Biggs,  '92,  Omaha,   Neb. 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

President 
Rev.  William  A.  Granger,  D.  D. ,  '74,  Mount  Vernon 

Vice  Presidents 
Frank  A.  Butler,  Esq.,  '90,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Saunier,  '88,  (Seminary)  Yonkers 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Herbert  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  '84,  New  York  City 

Executive  Committee 
John  Howard  Morse,  '90,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Edward  M.  VanKirk,  '89,  New  York  City 
Rev.  Edwin  W.  Husted,  '84,  (Seminary)  Tarrytown 
Warren  I.  Lee,  Esq.,  '94,  (Academy)  Brooklyn 

COLGATE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  SYRACUSE 
President 
Professor  Herbert  M.  Burchard,  Ph.  D.,  '91,  Syracuse 
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Secretary 
Charles  E.  Spencer,  Esq.,  '91,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Harry  E.  Newell,  '94,  Syracuse 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  WESTERN  NEW  YORK 

President 
Rev.  G.  G.  Johnson,  '91,  Buffalo 

Vice  Presidents 

William  Macomber,  Esq.,  '80,  (Academy)  Buffalo 
Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  '90,  Jamestown 
Louis  A.  Squires,  D.  D.  S.,  '95,  Buffalo 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Rev.  Robert  Scott,  '91,  (Seminary)  Buffalo 

COLGATE  SCHOOLMASTERS  CLUB  OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
President 
Principal  Lamont  F.  Hodge,  '97,  Malone 

Secretary 
Harold  O.  Whitnall,  1900,  Hamilton 


CALENDAR 


1904 


Sept. 

22, 

Sept. 

22, 

Sept. 

22-24, 

Sept. 

24, 

Oct. 

29, 

Nov. 

8, 

Nov. 

24-26, 

Dec. 

9, 

Dec. 

23, 

1905 

Jan. 

2, 

Jan. 

3, 

Jan. 

7, 

Jan. 

26, 

Feb. 

18, 

Feb. 

22, 

March 

18, 

March 

24, 

Apr. 

3, 

Apr. 

4, 

Apr. 

8, 

Apr. 

8, 

Apr. 

15, 

Apr. 

15, 

Apr. 

15, 

Apr. 

19, 

Apr. 

21, 

Apr. 

29, 

May 

4, 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 
English  Entrance  Examination 
Entrance  Examinations 
Special  Examinations 
Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 
Election  Day,  a  Holiday 
Thanksgiving  Recess 
Rowland  Prize  Contest 
Close  of  Fall  Term 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 
Opening  of  Winter  Term 
Special  Examinations 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Junior  Prize  Orations  due 
Washington's  Birthday,  a  Holiday 
Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examination 
Close  of  Winter  Term 

VACATION 

Special  Examinations 

Opening  of  Spring  Term 

Special  Examinations 

Lewis  Prize  Orations  due 

Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examination 

Lasher  Prize  Essays  due 

Allen  Prize  Essays  due 

Junior  Prize  Oration  Contest 

Patrons'  Day 

Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination 

Commencement  Orations  due 
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Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examination 

Lewis  Prize  Contest 

Memorial  Day,  a  Holiday 

College  Work  closes 

Exercises  of  Commencement 

Special  Examination 

VACATION 

Opening  of  Fall  Term 

First  University  Exercise,  Convocation,  Col- 
lege Chapel  9  a.  m. 

English  Entrance  Examination,  10  A.  M. 
Sept.     21-23,  Entrance  Examinations 

Oct.  28,  Rowland  Prize  Orations  due 

Nov.  7,  Election  Day,  a  Holiday 

Nov.30-Dec2,  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Dec.  8,  Rowland  Prize  Contest 

Dec.  22,         Close  of  Fall  Term 


May 

13, 

May 

19, 

May 

30, 

June 

16, 

June 

18- 

-22, 

June 

1905 

20, 

Sept. 

21, 

j 
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